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INTRODUCTION 


1  We  wc'lciiinc  Mr.  Taylnr's  i)i)(ik.  ;.;ivin,L;  tlie  story  of 

■  ourCcntral  Imlia  Missimi.    Such  a  book  i  U(  ai.i,' (ivtTtlnc. 

Fonrmsa  and  CfiUral  India  arc  tb.c  two  Forei;4n  Mission 

i  Fields  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (Western 

1  Section)  wliose  origin  dales  back  to  the  years  immcdiat-'- 

;  ly    following'    the    Vni.m    of     1S75,      The    outstanding' 

^  pcrsona.ht\-  and  unirjU(>  achievi'nients  of  (leori^e  LesHe 

Mackay  ai)pealed  to  the  imagination  of  Canadians  and 
created  a  demand  for  some  jiermaiifnt  record  of  liis 
Ufe  and  work.  This  stor\-,  so  well  told  by  himself  and 
edited  bv  Dr.  J.  A.  Maedonald,  ha^  familiarized  the 
whole  Church  with  the  history  of  our  Mi--ion  in 
Formosa  ;  but  in  the  larger  ficM  of  (\'ntral  India,  wuh 
a  greater  number  of  Mi-^sionaries  and  a  m^re  varied 
type  of  work,  no  one  ])ersonality  eonimandrd  attention 
in  quitt'  tlie  same  way.  \"  "lie  life  st^ry  could  udve  the 
histor\-  of  the  Mission,  and,  apart  from  "The  Redemp- 
tion of  M.ilw.i,"  a  viTv  valual'le  aeeount  ot  l!ii'  ori;jin 
and  (.arly  de\-(lopment  of  the  Mission  b>-  Rev.  \V.  A. 
Wilson,  I)  I)  ,  and  thosi-  illuminatinv;  sketches  of 
"  VilkiKc  Work  in  India,"  by  Re\-  Norm. in  Rus-ell, 
theri-  has  Ix'eii  nothiiu;  on  CeTilr.al  Indi.i  axMilable  lor 
Missionary  Libraries  ami  Mission  Study  CI.ism's 

Mr.  Taylor  has  written  the  book  we  ne-d  In  few 
words  he  presents  the  e.dl  and  daim  <>f  India  with  its 
.^i  5,000,000  peo]ilc  -onc-iifth  of  tlie  World's  inhabitants 
and  thrce-fourlhs  of  tlu  jiopulation  of  tlu-  British 
l^nii'ire.      15riell\   he  skitelKS  tlie  hislor\-  .md  dvscribes 

hi 


IV 


I-MRODITTION- 

tJic  I'liv-ir;,!  !<:,tuivs  f,f  Central  fr.<i 


'•■'.  makes  us  see  the 


neoriol  , ha,  new  cuncc.p,i.,n  of  (;,,!,   ,,'^      ''"•   "^ 

rH..in  ,n  tluse  n.-Ieeted  n.alive  Stau-    ',,,u-  tl, 

ink'   "(   tl,..    Cn.,,,.]    ,,,,    ,„,,,   „^,    ^''.''■.  "-'U   tliepreaeh- 

he-ilin..    iHvrl.  ''^  ^  ""ipanied   l.v  ministries   of 

'>''vc!.n,ken  tnrth  in  ,lH.,i<.ser,  "  '^^'^•'ni. 


Mr.    Taylor    tells    his 


ser 
lis    storv 


■^tmply    and    \-ividlv,    is 


;;"7'^":''^''^'''''^-'-''''-'-''>v:Tloadu-ithdet'n 

;;:r;::pf''\'r''-^'-'"---M.rovidea:t,;!^^ 

^^M„  „k  ,.„  M,ss.„K,,v  S„e,e„es  and  Mission  Studv 
Clasc,,  „„,  ,  .roup  studv  of  this  Look,  takin.  um  . 
f-'i-'pter    a     ,vcek     with     ihr    simm^.s,,.!  ' 

r-.lin.<,  would  I,..  :.,,,.,...,  .:"'"'"'    ^-^•I'pIcnK.mary 


'"'  'I  lilieral  edueation 


■^'■■i.n...,.ul,M„,„„r,.  ,i„j„^,  l,„^,„.| 
"-■----   «lu„  .il   lln„*,.rs  ..,r,.  fill.,1  „„1,    .        v 

"-■ll.OTlt     l„,v,l;y    „f    ,,„||.,    1,,,^    -    -,..1    ,1        I- 


iiow  tar   India's  . 


UMTix'iat'on  of  Britain's 


INTROUl'CTION' 


rii'litc^'HS  cause  has  Ix'i'ii  due  tn  the  Thristian  tnessa^e, 
the  Christian  selincls  aiiii  colli  i^'es.  the  Chrisliaii  hospi- 
tals  and   dispcnsarit's,    the   kindly   ministries   and    wise 
teaehin,L;s  of  the  nnhh'  army  v(  missionaries  '     Titanic 
as  is  the  jiresiiit   struL^i'le,  it  is  small  eompari'd  to  the 
conili(-t  tliat  will  \)v  if.  in  tl;e  future,  h^a  >t  and.    \V(  --t  AVr 
arraved   a.^-ainst   ea   h   other.      Hut   in   ("lo.l's  i^'ood    Pro- 
vidence  India  oecujiif-^  the  ke\'  jiositiou  in  A-ia.      Be- 
lon^in,<;  to  tile  (iricnt.  India  is  at  the  saint'  time  a  loyal 
partner  in  a  k'''''''-  Wrstern  hhupire  ;    and  may  Wf  not 
hopi'  that    an    India,    A--iatic    yet   Hritish,   Oriental   yet 
("hristian    will  he  tin-  mediator  between  ICast  and  West  ' 
The  Cdiri>tian  eoiujUest  of  Indi.a  may  well  appeal  to 
the  heroism  <,{  our  x'oun.i.;  mi.'!!  and  the  dr\-i(tioii  t,{  our 
vouii;^'  w<'mi'ti.      Almost  every  eom^Te^'atiou  iu  ttx-  land 
has  to-day  its   lienor   Roll   attestin.i,'   the   fact    that    the 
liest  can  he  sjiared  when  a  need    sutliciently  ^Teat    and 
a  call    sufiicienlly  n()l)le  are  jjresented.      Tlie    Chur  h. 
which  can  j.;ive  tiiousands  of  youn^^  men  to  damper  .md 
death,  in  ilistant  1  mds  under  the  banner  of  Kinu;  (  icorj^e 
and  ca.nnot  inspire  even  a  t'ew  hundrt-ds  of  its  youth  to 
enlist   for  overseas  service    undtT  the  banner  of    Kin^,' 
Jesus.   l;,is   slultitied    itself.      However    v.iluable    ,is    a 
national    institution,    it    has    no    claim    to   be    called    a 
Church  of  Christ.      This  war  ha^  shown  what  sacrifict-s 
can  be  made  when  the  nation  is  threatened.      Is  there 
to  be  Tio  similar  sacritk'e  when  the  peace  of    the  world 
an<l  the  whole  future  of  Christ's  kin^'dom  on  earth  arc 
al  stake  .' 

Am'KI.D    I'l.WKll.K 

Knox  CollcKi".  April  ^rd,  ijin. 


PREFACE 

Th,c.    Title   c]K,sc.n    for   this    hook    has    mere    than    a 
KccKraph^cal  s„„,fi.  ,.nce.      In  sr,n.e  respcets  the  Native 

States  of  Central  India  are  typiealof  , he  real  heart  o 
onservatne   Incha.      Lar.,.   distriets   in    Central   llli, 

aro^t,]luuhout   any  knowle.l,e  of  the  (Gospel    and  th2 
sway  ot  hoary  Hinduisn.  is  unehaHen.ed  ' 

T  lu'  task  laid  upon  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  book 

proved  to  I..  n,..re  .hffieult  than  at  first  appeared       -o 

;;■""■  '"^'   "■^^->-  "^  ^J-  growth   of  a    Missior^so;c 

-K;     ton.d<eoutofital.ooksuuableforst^ 

classc.    r.u  India  ,s  a  more  difiicult  matter.      The  com- 

.matjon  o,  the  t.vo  has  imposed  linntations  which  l^I 
be  ..nly  too  ma,nfest  to  the  readers.     For  instance  much 

-reterenee  to  reh,ious  beliefs  and  religious  and  "c^ 

.lormnu.venu.nts  had  ,o  be  omitted,  and  >he  lustory 
^'t  tlu..  .Mission  is  at  best  a  mere  outline 

y.o  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  discuss  women's 

y.rk  as  a  distmct  and  .separate  phase  of  the  work  in 

antral    In.ha.      It   is  so  closely  related   to  the  whole 

work  o,  the  M,s.ion  that  it  was  feh  that  anv  such  d^^ 

tinction  would  be  unneces.sarv  and  .nwise     ' 

I ''-<•-   much    t^hat    has   alreadv   been   written   on 
.^"  ";'"     •^^-    and    rehK.on.    and    the    author    is    larrdv 

-'^;-    ;-;  the  wnters  referred   to  in   the  footnote 

He  u.udd  also  express  his  KnUitude  t„  his  fellow-work- 

n  C  entral  India  an.i  other  friends  there  who  kindly 

supphe.1    photographs    which    are    reproduced    in    tins 


\-i 


PREFACE 


vn 


The  book  is  sent  forth  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  be 
used  to  help  forward  the  evan^cUzation  of  Central 
India,  which  presents  to  our  Churcli  such  unique  claims 
and  o])portunities. 

A])ril,  1016.  J    T.    1 . 
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I'aitli  and  the  War.  "How  few  of  those  who  find 
tlieir  faith  ])erplexed  now,  were  perjjlexcd  I'V  the 
(hirkness  wliieh  covered  the  lieathen  world — a  darkness 
in  wliich  miseries  and  horrors  rei,i,'n  from  i^eneration  to 
j^'eneration  unrelieved."--  Sir  Win.  Robertson  XicoU. 


"I'he  i^'reat  majority  of  the  jjopiilation  of  India  con- 
sists of  idolaters,  Mindly  attachi'ii  to  rites  and  doctrines 
which,  considered  merely  witli  reference  to  tlie  temporal 
interests  oi  mankind,  are  in  the  hij.;hest  decree  pernic- 
ious. In  no  i)art  (^f  the  world  has  a  religion  ever 
existed  more  unfavourahk'  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
health  of  our  race."-  Lord  M.acaulay  (S])ecch  on  the 
dates  of  Somnath  i. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  INDIA 

The  Charm  of  India.  India  has  always  been  a  laiui 
of  peculiar  charm.  From  the  days  of  AU-xander  ;he 
Great  down  to  the  prc.N.'nt  it  has  had  a  fascination  for 
the  people.^  of  Ii:uroi)e  and  the  West.  It  was  this 
which  1(h1  C\ilumhus  over  unknown  Western  seas  to 
find  a  waterway  to  India.  Then  it  was  the  desire  for 
her  silks  and  sijices,  her  -old  and  precious  stones,  which 
drew  the  merchants  of  Europe  to  her  shores.  Now  a 
new  element  has  entered  in,  and  it  is  India's  i^hice  in 
the  Eminre  that  claims  our  attention  and  inakes  her 
welfare  (lee|)]y  interesting  to  the  jjcople  of  Canada  and 
to  British  peojjle  e\erywhere. 

The  dramatic  entry  of  the  •  -  'os  of  India  into  the 
European  conflict,  and  the  univ  A  response  of  India's 
people  to  the  i:mpire's  need  when  the  fateful  fourth  of 
August,  iyi4,  brou-ht  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Germany,  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  sii-nificant 
events  in  the  history  of  that  ^-reat  people.  Th.  Great 
Eastern  "Dependency"  is  now  asserting  its  ri^^ht  to  be 
treated  as  a  i)ortion  of  the  Empire,  not  as  a  mere 
dependent,  but  as  a  partner. 

There  is  a  call,  as  never  before,  for  a  sympathetic 
study  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
India. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  the  heart  of  India  is  revealing 
itself.      There  is  a   keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
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issues  at  stake.  Tliere  is  loyal  co-operation  in  helping 
to  win  a  victory  for  those  principles  which  are  funda- 
mentally Christian  ;  and  ui)on  the  Christian  churches 
of  the  Emi)ire  particularly  lies  the  responsibility  of 
giving  to  India  the  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Tesus 
Christ. 

Early  History  of  Christianity  in  India.     The  history 
of    Christianity    in    India    is    full    of    instruction,      (i) 
Primitive  Christianity  had  its  opportunity  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     Traditions  there  are 
of   visits   of   Missionaries   in   the   first   century.      It   is 
known  certainly  that    Pantac^us  of  Alexandria   was  in 
India  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.      But  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  fruit  of  these  early  efTorts.     (2) 
The  oldest  Christian  community  in  India  is  known  as 
the   Syrian   Church,    whose   history   can    be   definitely 
traced  back  to  the  6th  century,    "it  was  founded  by 
Ncstorian  Mis.^ionarics  who  were  driven  out  of  Orthodox 
Christendom  and  travelled  to  the  East.     They  preached 
the  doctrine  of  a  Human  Saviour  indwelt  by  the  Divine 
Word.     A  Church  was  planted  in  South-West  India, 
which  now  numbers  over  700.000,  but  it  has  failed  as 
a   projiagating  force,   and   has  settled  down  alongside 
of   Hinduism  in   the  spirit   of  mutual   toleration.      (3) 
The  Church  of  Rome  came  next.     Its  activities  were 
most  marked  after  the  coming  of  the   Portuguese  in 
1498,   who  brought    Missionaries  representing  various 
religious  orders.     In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  great 
numbers  were  baptized.     Chief  among  those  sent  out 
was    Francis    Xavier,    in    1542,    and    with    his   coming 
began    th(>    labors    of    the    Jesuit    Order.      Multitudes 
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wcTf  I)ai)tixri1.  Init  l.aptisin  was  not  fdll.iwc.l  !>>■  the 
neerii'd  iiisirurtion.  Th,.  result,  was  tliat  the  name 
"Christian"  canu-  to  have  sucli  an  iniwortliy  nioanin-,', 
that  Pniti'slatits  .u'cncrally  choose  instea-l  to  call  them- 
selves "Isai"  or  "Ma^ihi."*  As  a  positive  t'ore,-  for 
tlie   npHftin-   of   the    eMUverts.     the   ("hureh    of    R,,me 

had   little  Mic((  ;<. 

The  Paralysis  of  Christianity.  AH  thn>u-li  these 
eenturii  s,  ( ■hri<I  ianil  y  srems  to  h.a\a'  sp'Teretl  from 
paralysis,  ami  I0  ha\-e  l.ecii  reiiiKrcl  la-  ;ci\-  fruitless, 
con(}uere(l  l.y  thc^  inertia  of  snrn.ini.li'i:;  Hinduism, 
and  iH'cause  of  its  own  tohrant  .and  enmpronnsini,' 
srnrit. 

Protestant  Christianity.  (p  IV.  r^tant  Mr-ions 
beK'an  early  in  tlie  i.^th.  C'litury  with  the  eMinin-  of  the 
Danish,  Mi-^donarir-,  Zie.i^enhalir  and  I'lutehau,  in 
1706  ;  hut  n.it  till  the  (d-ise  of  the  century  did  i-:n;;land 
{)ut  lur  hand  to  the  W(.rk^  'l"o  her  shanu^  I.e  ii  said, 
tliat  Kn^lish  aiKenttnirs  and  English  mendiants  had 
Ion-  prec((l((i  the  messengers  of  Christ  to  tlie  people 
of  India  ;  .and  when  tliey  at  last  fMl!,,w.'.],  thcv  were 
forhidden  to  |,,nd  .and  h.ad  to  b,. -in  their  w>>rk  n,,  forn-n 
soil. 

The  jKist  (vnlurv  has  seen  a  steady  Kfowth  in  the 
interest  in  India  amon^  the  Chunhes  of  ihr  WeM ,  and 
a  very  striking'  Krowth  in  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
India.  Tliey  have  not  succumbed  to  the  influence  uf 
Hinduism.  The  first  .attempt  to  tal.ulate  progress  was 
in  1 85 1.  There  w<Te  then  91.002  Protestant  Christians, 
In    101  I    they   numbered    1.6,^6.7;,!,    .md   they   are   in- 

*Tiie  iKViple,  or  fcjUowors,  of  Jesus. 
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crc'.'isiiii;  imu'h  nwc  rajodly  !h;in  any  ctiu'r  riirisiian 
cnmmuTiitv. 

The  Stern  Conflict.  It  is  a  st.  rii  coiiilici  in  wliich 
the  Christian  Clmrcli  i-  cn.L^a.^fd.  lliixluisin,  with  its 
caste  system,  "s  its  -iH'at  oiijh  .nri.t .  Tli'-  '.ittcr  lias 
])r'iv(i1  nvrv  tliaii  a  niatch  for  !M,th  HiuMliisin  and 
MolKininudanisni.  Hntldiiisni  was  nn<H'  >pr(\'iil  all 
over  tl.r  country.  Ihit  it  alniM^t  .lisai)iu'an'(l  as  an 
(ir;/aiiizr(l  faith.  Hinduism  (i\Tr.',inir  it,  and  \n  the 
prtK(--s,  ali-(iri)(.'d  iv'nn  li  what  have  nnw  liecnine  s(.>tne 
of  its  own  most  distinetixr  hcli-'fs.  l"or  -ix  eei.turies 
Moham'-V'dan  jiowiT  w  as  donnnaTii  in  India,  and  many 
ilindns  aire  foreilil\-  comirted  to  the  Modrm  fa'tli 
Mnt  llindni<m  was  not  eon([U''rKl.  'I'hi'  di-linetive 
features  in  whieli  it  difirrcd  from  Mohamm( danism 
-ri-w  sironi.:er  by  the  eonlliet.  Image-worship,  so 
oiTen^i\a'  to  Moslrm  tca^'hin.',;,  is  now  e\aTywhere 
prrformfd.  Caste  is  ;is  cruel  as  c'\ar,  and  Mohamme- 
d.mi'-m  is  jiraetically  a  ca.stc  outside  of  llnidui-m.  Saint- 
worship  liy  Moliammidans,  and  ImaKe-wordiip  liy 
Ilmiius  exist  side  Uy  siile.  I^-^tivals  of  each  of  the 
reiif.ions  are  frequently  ()l)Si'r\ed  hy  followers  ot  lioth 
and  the  two  reliijions  have  a^'reed  to  t^Uratt'  eaeli  other. 
Till  Hritish  ( ".overmnent .  of  course,  will  not  permit 
violent  (HUbrcaks  of  hostility.  Hiii<luism  has  ^reat 
powiTS  of  ac.-oraniodation  to  various  types  and  bcliets. 
ior  its  prip'.iples  admit  all  religions  as  dilTercnt  ways  of 
Salvation,  and  .dl  beliefs  as  t-aie. 

The    Intolerance    of    Christian-ty.      llmduism    is    a 
subtle  and   danKcrous  toe.     Tiu    elements  of  truth   it 
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and  \'A'c  on  [hv  other,  make  nci-cs-nry  on  the  part  of 
Chri^tian-^  a  "lovin:^  int  (ilcrancc-."  Were  ( "lirist  ianit  y 
to  he  tolerant  as  is  llin<lnisni,  it  woaM  he  fat  ah  "Christ 
is  yonr  Sa\iour.  l\i-ishna  is  our--  ;  >  on  worshio  in  your 
\va\-,  we  in  ours  :    out  we  are  all    1ri\-ini;  afti'r  tlu-  same 


tliini 


et    us   live   m    ]> 


eaee   at^l    resi)ect    eaeh    other's 


honest  convictions. "      Hut    Christianity   inu^t   insist   on 
the  Apostolic  chiiin  ;   "  Neither  is  there  Salvation  in  any 
other,  for  th  re  is  no  dther  Xanie  under  He  a\-cn.  ijivcn 
anion,:.:  tiien.   wh.erehv  W(,'  must   he  saved."      'I'here  can| 
he    no    cdinpr'.nn^e    v/lnre    the    unitiue    placi     of   Jesusi 
Christ    in   man's  sa.K'ation   is  eoncerned.  ^ 

(  )iie  of  the  dan,.:i-rs  to  tlu'  Church  of  Christ  is  that  o* 
l.einc  content  with  half-\-ictories,  which,  c  .nsiderini; 
the  eh.iraeler  of  Hinduism,  can  only  iiK^ati  deteat  in  the 
md.  It  is  a  strikini;  fact,  and  one  of  -re.it  encourage- 
ment, that  tlure  ire  multitudes  in  Indi.i  coiudncv'd  of 
th(  truth  ot  the  Chri-tian  reli'^ioii,  hut  who  are  as  yet 
only  "secret  discii)lc'S."  And  there  are  those  who,  out 
of  a  d.'c])  symi>athy  with  the  dillicult  i)osition  in  which 
such,  -eeiet  di^eij'les  fitid  themselves,  .are  dis])OScd  to  be 
lax  in  the  r.iiuirements  of  Haptism,  .and  even  speak  of 


the    rite    .as    "  1'.  tpii>m 
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which,  hein-  foreign  in  its  type,  can  !i.ardl\'  !.<•  sujjposed 
to  commend  itself  to  the  thou-htful  Indian.  And 
Hinduism  it.sclf  will  he  quite  iMJeninl  of  such  <liscii)U'S. 
Thev  may  retain  .all  their  cast  ■  privilc^'is  if  "ulv  tliev 
will  rcfr.iui  fr-'n  H.ipti  in.  There  is  V-Tcat  d.m.ar.  if 
Clirisliaiis  concede  liiat  the  follower  of  ("hri.t  may 
ignore  his  Master's  explicit  (ommand  in  regard,  to 
Bapti^ni     ih^i    Christianitv   italf   will    heeoiiM'    Hindu- 
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i/.c(1,  and  it--  imwcr  will  ;^'< .  fnim  it.  Chrislians  ran  host 
sliiiv.  tluir  l(i\r  {or  Imlia  liy  a  Inir  intiilrrancc  <  if  all 
inci  >nsi -I  (  iicy  liclwccn  ImHi-I"  ami  omilucl.  'I'lic  ("luircli 
(  aniint  ati'nril  tn  make  juarc  wiiii  lliniluisin,  uhidi 
lias  trnuiiplK  (1  nwv  iwn  n\  !!',(■  i^'rcat  niissinnarN'  rt'- 
li^'ions  (if  tlu'  wiirld,  iritiniiilinl  liy  its  tiilrraniT  and 
its  spirit  o\  ti  inipri  nniM'.  "Instead  of  tlir  thorn  shall 
('nine  uji  tlic  t'lr  trt-c  and  instead  of  the  liriar  shall  comr 
n])  the  inyrtK'  tr<r  ;  and  it  shall  In,'  u>  the  Lord  for  a 
iKunr,  fur  an  (/vcrlastin^^  si,nn  that  shall  not  'he  cut  off." 
(Is.  5:;  :  1,;). 

Influence  of  Christianity  on  Indian  Life  and  Thought. 
'I'lif  inipat't  (>f  ("hri>iianity  on  [ndi.m  life  and  ihnui^ht 
jimdncrs  a  \'arifty  of  rt'sults.  TIkti.'  is  the  intlui'tu'o 
01    tin-  Suiirrnu'  ( io\ cnnncnt ,   whirh,   wInK  Iral   in 

ri'^ard  to  the  ("hristiaii  proj)ai.;anda,  is  (dn  ..'i  in  its 
altituiic  to  ha:;rani  ahusrs  and  immoral  prai'tircs. 
Some  of  the  crinu'S  whirh  \wvr  sanctioni'd  hy  Hinduism 
lia\f  ln'.  n  -uppH'SSi  d  li\'  ( io\-i'rnnn'!U .  r\'cn  in  thr  face 
of  pul)hc  opHiiiin.  Sulti'c.  female  mfantieide,  t  hu^,L;istn, 
and  human  sacritices,  haw  lucn  put  down.  Public 
opinion  lias  followed  and  endorsed  such  le^islalion, 
alttiou,i;h  desire  for  the  old  practices  liiij^'crs  still  in 
unlo.il<(.'d  fur  ([",  irters,  i'^or  instance,  when  there  wis 
an  "Uihreak  of  the  siiij-il  of  suii'ide  in  Ca'eulta  a  f 'W 
years  ;ij;o,  ami  .>e\eral  youiij,'  wives,  on  the  death  ot 
their  husl)aiids,  hurned  themselves  to  death  hy  soaking 
their  K^irmcnts  in  coal-oil,  hiekini;  thi-mselves  in  tluir 
.iji.irl  nient  s  and  peri-^liuij;  nii:--ei\d>l_\  .  soirie  Iii'li.in 
jjupers  hiudt  d  llu'ir  a<tion  as  a  re\i\at  of  tlu'  ancient 
spirit  (if  (le\otioti  and  eouiM;;e  in    Indi.i's  udtiun      the 
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Growth  in  number  of  Samajes.  TIutc  is  the  prowth 
T'f  a  number  of  Saniaic-s  or  Associations.  It  is  tlie  ape 
of  Samajes  in  India.  Some  of  these  are  hke  half-way 
houses  in  tlie  approach  of  earnest  ImHans  towards 
Ch.ristianity.  Tliey  seek  to  f(,rm  an  anialpain  of  wliat 
is  pood  in  all  relipions  ;  Imt  no  eeU'ctic  system  ever 
exerted  much  influence.  Others  are  antaponistic,  and 
ar  intended  to  revive  ancient  Hinduism  by  strippinp 
it  of  some  of  its  modern  accretions,  .and  thrnwinp  about 
other  of  its  features  a  burrowed  plory.  Such  Associa- 
tions aim  also  at  providinp  mutual  t)enehts  for  members, 
alonp  with  >-■"<  ial  reform,  and  tints  iti'ar  testimony  to  the 
force  of  the  Christian  idea  of  human  brotherhood. 

In  considcrinp  the  impact  of  Christianity  on  the  life 
of  India  one  lias  to  t.ake  .account  of  the  presence  of  a 
larpe  l'Iuro])(.'an  eleini'iit.  TIktc  are  tlu'  traih'smen, 
the  Rritisli  p.arrison,  and  the  ■iflicaals.  These  are  the 
representatives  of  Christi.iniy\'  in  the  min<ls  of  the 
common  jx'ople.  In  spite  of  all  the  blessinps  that  liavc 
come  with  Hritis^i  rule,  i'  is  a  eonimnti  experience  that 
the  work  of  ewanpt'li/iiip.  and  that  df  buU<lip.p  up  the 
Indian  Church,  is  more  dithcuh  in  parr'snn  towns  than 
in  j)laces  where  ICuropcaii  life  :i!id  inlhietice  are  compara- 
tivt'ly  unknown.  And  there  i-  the  larve  j-lurasian,  or 
more  projn  '  ■,  Aiiplo- Indi.in,  (• 'innnuiit  y ,  who  l)y 
birth,  by  b.aptism,  b\'  n.atne,  and  to  ,i  ccrt.iii)  extent, 
by  uplirinpitip,  ,ire  Christians,  'i'hcsc  are  larpely 
separate  from  both  tie  iCuropiMu  an.l  the  purely 
Indian  eonnnunities,  and  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion, they  deser\  >  . 

The  Call  to  Service,     it)    For  I'urooi  .ms      The  call 
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to  the  ("Iniri'li  fnr  service  in  India  is  clear  and  insistent. 
It  comes  on  behalf  of  \hv  European  community.  It  is 
trvic  that  (jovernmetil  jirovides  for  Chaplaincies,  but 
Christians  at  liome  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  influence 
of  those  wlio  are  on  tlie  outposts  of  the  I->mnire,  the 
representatives  i>{  Hrilish  Clr,  I'^tian  iilcas  and  ideals, 
wlio  serve  their  Kin.^  and  their  Cod  by  maintaining' 
I)eace,  and  enforcing,'  the  i)rineii)les  of  Truth  and 
Justice  in  the  country's  administration  ;  and  thos- 
too  who  have  K"nc  to  India  in  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commi'rcc' 

(2)  For  the  Masses.  But  the  call  comes  i>articularly 
on  iiehalf  of  the  millions  of  India,  the  native-born,  with 
their  countless  v,ods  an<!  i^oddi-sses.  It  comes  from  the 
50  million  ontc.astes,  amonj.^  wlunn  there  is  a  ^nnvinj^ 
spirit  of  unrest  and  di<saiisfac;ion  with  a,>.;elon,^  ojipres- 
sitm.  Thev  .are  turnin-  toward  tlie  Christian  faith  as 
their  (tnlv  door  of  Hope.  Wonderful  mass  movements* 
ha\-e  from  time  to  time  iu'.mm  amon.i,'  them  in  different 
part--  of  Indi.i.  and  these  ])resent  to  tln'  Christian  church 
some  of  its  i;ravest   ])ro])lems. 

(V)  For  the  Aboriginal  Tribes.  The  way,  too,  in 
which  the  aboriginal  tribes  ,are  op 'U  and  respin^ive  to 
tlu'  Ciospel,  constitutes  a  clamant  call  to  evan.i;ehze 
these  ne.i:leetcd  peopU  s.  In  their  i-ase  it  is  a  m.itter  of 
great  m-.^nex',  for  the  limdui/ini;  ])rocess  is  K"i"'-^  "" 
amoni;  them,  and  if  tins  be  ai'cotnplishe-d.  th<  barrier 
of  caste  will  m.ike  work  .mion.i;  thmt  ditlieuU.  Caste 
is  not  now  ri'co'.  -li/rd  bv  tin  in. 

(.()  For  India's  Women.  And  tluTc  is  the  insistent 
ndl  of  Iiid.i;.'s  women.      With  a  rapidiv  Ki"'>\vin^,'  demaml 
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for  cducalinn,  and  a  wide-spread  desire  on  tiic  prrt  of 
Indian  men  that  facilities  should  be  provided,  there  is  a 
lamcntal)lc  lack  of  teachers.  The  Medical  needs,  too, 
are  appalling.  "It  is  computed  that  out  of  150  million 
women  of  India,  not  more  th.an  i^  million  as  yet  arc 
within  the  reach  of  medical  aid."  Think  what  this 
means  ! 

(5)  For  the  Nation.  The  National  movement*  is  a 
call  to  the  Christian  Church.  To  quote  the  words  of  a 
leading  Indian  Christian  writer  : 

"The  problem  r)f  surpassini,'  interest  in  every  educated 
centre  is  how  to  Imild  u])  the  one  Indian  Xation  out  of 
all  the  diverse  races  and  divisions.  The  picture  of  a 
United  India  fires  the  imaj^inatitjn  of  the  young,  and 
rouses  the  enthusiasm  even  of  the  older  man .  .  .  .  A 
great  Indian  Church  is  needed  to  form  a  great  Indian 
Nation."**  The  power  of  a  Suj^reme  Government  may 
hold  together  in  ])eace  India's  diverse  peojiles  ;  but  to 
weld  them  into  a  nation,  with  common  sentiments  and 
with  a  sense  of  true  brotherhood,  there  is  needed  a  great 
motive  force  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  alone  can 
give. 

The  Fundamental  Reason  for  Serving  India.     The 

need,  and  the  (i|)porlunity  to  meet  that  need,  ;ire  a 
suflieieni  call  to  naise  us  to  service  for  India.  Hut  a 
deeper  reason  is  fotmd  in  our  Lord's  Crcit  Commission 
ami  Promise  to  His  people.  "  Cm  ye  therrfore  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations,  bajitizing  them  iti  the  name 


*Sw  Ch.-ip.  V!I. 

*'I'rin.  Ru<ir;i  from  "Clirisl  and   MiHltru   Indi.i"  — 'I'lio  Stwlcnt 
."viovcniini — Juii.,  lyiCi. 
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of  ihc  I'atluT,  aiii]  <if  the  Son.  ami  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
tt'achiii^'  tluni  to  oli-;ir\-e  all  thiiiL:s  whatsoever  I  have 
eomnianclc'd  \"U  ;  and  hi.  I  ani  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  enil  of  the  worM."      (Matt.  2S  :  20). 

Xo  ehureh  ean  he  indifferent   to  this  Cciminand,   or 
jiUad   an\-   excuse   whatever,  or  limit   the  raii<:;e  of  its 
jtrayers  and  efforts,  witliout  sulYerin.i;  in  itself.      Huldin^ 
the  ("losjiel   in   trust    for  the  world,   the  Church  which 
fails  in  ohedienee  'o  its  Lord's  CoiTimand,  ncjt  only  robs 
the  non-Christian  .vorld  of  its  dtie,  hut  robs  itself  of  its 
best    blessing's.      '"J'he    li,L,'ht    tliat    sliines    the    fartlu^st 
shines  brii'hte^t   nearer  hotne."      Tliere  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  'home'  and  'foreij.:n'  claims.      These  act 
on  e.ach  otiur.  as  Dr   Duff  u^ed  to  s.ay.  "not  l)y  way  of 
mutual  exli.iuslion  but  b\-  \va_\'  of  nnitual  fermentation." 
I'>\-(  n   the   ^Teatness   and   seemin;;   imiiossiI)ility   of   the 
task  can   become  a   meatis  of  richest   ])lessin.i;.      It   will 
but  ser\-e  to  throw  the  Clun-ch  b.ick  on  it^  su]UTnatural 
rt'Sf'urces — on  Cio(l.      It  will  dri\e  it  to  ])niyer,  which  is 
"the   Christiaii's   \ital    breath."      It    will    comixd   it    to 
advance  on  its  knee-^.  the  on!\'  ^tu"e  way  to  victory. 

Inner  Compulsion  the  Impelling  Motive.  Hat  d(  ept  r 
e\-cn  than  oliedii  nee  to  a  I'ommand.  lies  the  trxie  secret 
of  world-wide  niission,ar_\'  activit\\  It  is  the  iimer 
conipulsion  of  tlie  Christian  life.  It  waits  for  no  ex- 
ternal command.  lC\en  h.id  tlic  Creat  Commi'>-ion 
Tiever  bet  n  form.alK-  L;i\eii.  the  Clunx'h  of  Chri-t  would 
^til'  h.i\  (  lurn  Mi-;M>nar\-.  It  h:id  an  experieiuH- which, 
eiiuipolicd  ii  to  lie  ^ucli.  I'ltcr  and  John,  when  for- 
bidden to  preach,  s.iid.  "  \Vi'  cannot  but  speak  the  thini,'s 
which  we  lia\c  seen  and  lieard."      To  have  tasted  and 
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S(\'n  that  thf  Lnnl  is  iTaciMus,  i>  to  know  the  nuMiiiii'.' 
of   that    inner   ci 'inpul^ii  uk      "1    caniMil    r.it    inv   nmrsc!  ^ 
alone."  sonic  <  >ne  lia-  -aid,  "was  the  lK•^t  Mi  -<iiinar\'  ad- 
(iress    I    <".-cr    licaril."      lm]KHc(l    li\-    this    inMti\T.    the 
Primitive  Chnireh  o^nu  :;a\-e  its  testimony  throni^hout     ' 
the  known  wurld.      We  need  In  he  possessed  anew  with 
tlie    wiindtr.    ami    t'ra,L:ranee,     and     sweetness,    nf    the   , 
Ciospel   Messa.ee.   [<<  realize  atresh   the  saving  pMWrr  of 
Christ,  and  the  \on-C"hri-lian  wrhl  will  sunn  hear  the  ,■ 
Good    Xews.      "The    possession    <>{    (iraee,"    .s.iid     Me- 
Cheyne,  "is  dilTereiit  frnm  the  possession  of  ever\-tliin,L,' 
else  in  the  world."      It  alone  I'liahles  us  to  realize  that 
it   is  betttT  to  ,i:;ive  than   to  reeei\a_\      "Theri'    is    that 
seattereth    and    _\-et    inereaseth  ;       and    there    is    that 
witliholdeth    more     than     is    meet,    hut    it    tendeth    to 
iwvi-rty."        I  Pro\-.   XI.  :24i.      Sir   Rohert    Laidlaw.   a 
prince  amon.i,'  India's  merchants,  said.  "W<-  merchants 
come  to  India  to  '^et  out  of  it  what  we  can.    \'ou  Mis- 
sionaries I'onie  to  put   into  it  what   \-ou  can.      If  I   liad 
my  life  to  live  over  ai.;ain  I  wcjiild  he  a   Missinnarv." 
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"Ti!;^  iniiiiiii.iliU-  .ui'l  .ill-iKTva'linK  systt-ni  of  caslc 
lias  TK-  (loul)t  impdsi'd  a  mechanical  utiifortnity  iipdn 
the  iicojilc.  l)Ut  it  has.  at  the  same  lime,  kept  their 
(liflVreiU  st-ctions  infk-xihly  separate,  wiili  the  consc- 
(juent  loss  <.f  all  power  of  adai.tation  and  readjustment 
to  new  conditifMis  and  forces.  The  re^'eneralion  of  the 
Indian  ]Koi)k\  tct  my  mind,  directly  and  perhaps  solely 
depends  upon  the  removal  of  this  condition  of  caste. 
When  I  realize  the  hypnotic  hold  whiih  this  }^i);ant<c 
system  of  cf)ld-1)looded  repressi(jn  has  taken  on  the 
minds  of  our  people,  whose  social  body  it  has  so 
completely  entwined  in  its  endless  coils  thai  the  free 
expression  of  manhood.  < Acn  under  th.e  direst  necessity, 
has  become  almost  an  impossibility,  the  only  remedy 
that  su^^:ests  itself  to  uu    ''     *..  educate  them  o--    ,,f 

Kaiiinok.x  N.\ll!  'r.'.c.oKi: 


CIIAI'Ti;!^    I[ 
THE   MIND  OF  INDIA 


The  Need  of  Knowing  the  Mind  of  India.  ■  15,  !;..M 
a  sdUi'i-  wnit  lorih  i.,  suw.  Ainl  ulicii  lie  snui'd,  scinc 
seeds  fell  by  t!ie  wayside  :  a-ul  sonic  fell  upon  stony 
I)laL'i_'S,  wluTe  they  had  not  nnicli  earth  :  and  some  fell 
amon^'  thoni>  :  aTid  oth.cr  ft  II  into  j^'ood  ).;r(iund  " 
Seientific  fanniiij,'  lays  mueh  stress  on  a  minute  study 
of  the  Soil,  the  elements  in  it  whieh  are  adai)ted  to  cer- 
tain seeds,  the  extent  to  whieh  it  has  Ixcome  imj'ov.  r- 
ished,  and  l\\v  l.cst  indlKMl  of  treatment  in  order  that 
tlurr  111  i\-  lie  a  suital)l('  nturii  in  ilu-  litne  of  harvest. 
And  ihr  nussionary  who  would  sow  the  (iood  Seed  of 
tile  Kinj^'dom  must  needs  know  the  -oil  in  which  the 
Seed  is  to  he  sown.  There  should  \>r  a  know!e<lL:e  of 
the  eliaraettr  and  institutions  of  the  peoj.jc,  .md  their 
religious  l)eliefs  and  i)raetices.  those  thiiij^^s  which  it  is 
the  oflice  of  the  ('iosj»el.  !o  transform  and  sanctify,  or  it 
may  be  to  sujiplant  and  destroy.  Mission  work  is  a 
lifelong'  .study,  not  only  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
Kua^e,  whieh  is  essential,  but  for  the  kiiMV.I,  d;;e  of  t!ie 
peoiile  without  which  the  missionary  cannot  intelli- 
gently and  synipatlutically  eomrnend  the  Cospil  to 
their  iiee(]s. 

Difficulty  :  Mental  Seclusion  of  the  Indian.  Hut  it 
has  been  often  asserted  that  uc]]  a  studv  rnu  •  m  tlie 
end  prove  a  failure,  for  thr  nu-ntal  seelusiun  of  liie 
Oriental    is    .such     that      his    eliaracter     can    never    \h- 
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uii<](i>t<'(„],  i.:.r!iciil,irly  l.y  \hr  \\'v<-\vrurr.  Mcrcditli 
TdWtisciiii  in  his  lM,(,k,  "Asia  an-i  luirMpc,"  thus 
(Icsc-rilu'S  this  attilinlc.  '"I'hcy  arc  fnircd  dt  fn.m  each 
othrr  li\  an  in\isiliU\  imi'alpahU',  hut  inipassahh'  walh 
'I"hc  u,ih  is  not.  as  we  iKhaAc,  (Hlh  rmcc  nf  uianiUTS, 
or  itf  liahit<.  cv  (if  mnilcs  of  a>S()eiati(>n.  for  tliose 
(HlhcuUus  havf  all  hcui  <  oi.(  jUiTcd  1'\-  oOicials,  travcl- 
ItTS.  niii-sionarirs.  and  'tlirrs,  m  I'laccs  like  China, 
wluTc  tlu-  cxlrrnal  dilTm  net-  is  so  nuuh  ;.MTatfr.  They 
liavc  indc.'l  hccn  foiuiurrrd  l.\-  iiuiu  idua.ls  in  India 
itself,  wIkic  many  uwn  cspt'cially  niissionarii'S  who 
at-c  not  foari'd  ilo  live  in  as  frirn<lly  au'l  fn'(iui'nl 
intiTcoursi'  with  Indian-^,  as  tlu-y  would  with  tluir  own 
pt-oitli'  at  honuv  'i'hf  wall  is  less  material  than  that. 
and  is  raised  niainlv  i.y  Ou-  Indian  himst-lf  who.  what- 
ever his  ]irofessi(in.  or  yade,  "r  occupation,  dclilKTatcly 
secludes  his  mind  fro-u  the  l-:uro]>can.  with  a  jealous, 
minute,  and  .icrsisiein  c.irc  -  But  in  his  most  facile 
moments  'he  hidi.m  n-ver  unlock>  his  nnnd,  n^  ver 
]iuls  it  to  /ours,  !U'\ir  reveals  his  real  thou.^hl,  never 
stands  with  his  real  and  whole  eharaeter  eonfessetl,  like 
the  Western  l':uropi  all.  Vou  mav  know  a  bit  of  it,  the 
dominant  pa^^^ion,  tin-  ruliuK  temper,  iveu  the  reij^nni^^ 
pr<'iudi>c,  hut  never  the  whoU>  of  it."  He  j^ives  his 
exiilanatiou  of  this  exclusiveness  as  follows:  "We 
douhl  if  any  Kuroiiean  ever  fully  realizes  how  ^reat 
the  ment.d  eiTeet  of  the  se^re^^ativeness,  the  sejiaration 
iniu  atoms,  of  Indian  society,  continued,  as  it  has  been. 
for  tliree  thouNau<l  unbroken  years,  has  .letually  been. 
We  sptak  of  that  society  as  'divided  into  castes,'  but 
it  IS,  ami  ii,is  .iiv\  a\  ^  oeiii 
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(li\  Imi  lii,-.  or  ii'\^l;i'is,  f,u  ii  )ii  a  \\,iy  ci  piuplii  r.  !mt  cii'li 
absohiti'ly  scparatcil  fnun  its  mi^'hhor  Ity  law.,  rules, 
prcjuiiici'S,  Iraililiotis,  ami  iiriuciplrs  of  ciTtiiioiual 
[iiiritv,  uhicli  in  tlu- aj^j^Tcj^ati  .  f'-rni  iini)assahlf  lines  of 
(Ionian  ;itioii.  It  is  not  the  I'.uri 'iicaii  to  wlioni  tlir 
Imliaii  will  not  reveal  himself,  hut  mankiml,  outsiilo 
a  cirele  u.sualh'  wonderfully  small,  and  often  a  siii,L;li' 
family,  from  whom  hi.'  nu  iitall}-  retreats,  llis  first  prc- 
occuijation  in  life  is  to  keej)  his  'caste.'  his  separatiitess, 
his  ceri'inonial  purity,  from  any  other  equally  separate 
crystal  ;  and  in  that  jireoeeupation.  pernianetit.  and 
all-al)<orl)in^,  f^r  thousands  of  years,  hv  has  li'arnt  to 
shroud  his  inm  r  mind,  li'l  in  revealing'  it  he  feels  as  if 
he  were  r<vc'alinj,,'  some  shrine  which  it  is  l)lasphem>  to 
opin,  as  h.e  had  earne.l  from  Ih^aven  the  misfortune  he 
thinks  sure  to  follow.  .  .  .This  I  •  liness  (of  the  mind) 
hu.;  1)1  en  increased  in  tin  Indiai  Uy  the  discipline  of 
ajjes,  until  it  is  not  an  incident,  but  the  first  essential  of 
his  character." 

Every  one  who  lias  livi-d  any  lenj.;th  of  tinf  in  India 
has  felt  the  difliculty  of  the  pro!. Km  ;  Imt  it  has  its 
l)rij;hter  anil  truer  .^ide.  for  a  touch  of  (irace  can  make 
the  whole  wurld  kin.  Kipling  h;is  sunj,'  :  "  lilast  is 
lilast,  and  \V(  -t  is  West  ;  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  hut  Dr  .Mitrray  .Mitchell,  with  a  <lcep<'r  insight 
into  till'  Indian  ninid.  \i'!;tnres  to  eorreet  the  h.ird  of 
the  h.trr.K  k-rooni,  and  s.r  ICast  is  Kast  and   West 

is  West,  and  \'i't  the  twain  shall  meet.  And  ICatern  men 
join  Western  men  in  fi-llowship  cotn|)Iele  "  The  writer 
(■'  •    •  N  ■■         -^v       •'  the  tiio-t   ciirdial  .and  luliiful   friend- 
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'■•hii)S  f)f  lift-  it)  ineluile  thus^  wlii-  vc  hen   !'.,n]i,.(i 

with   Indian  Christians. 

Conservatism,     ('losdy  allied   ;,.  thr  above  trait   is 

their  conservatism,      .\alurall\-  this  is  iiMre  inaii.til  in 

the  \illaKfS  than  in  thr  towns  and  hirK'f  ccnti^s  ;    and 

inasinucli  as  02  pvr  cent  of  the  population  of  Central 

Incha,  live  in  the  villaK'cs.  this  trait  is  a  very  c-ommon 

one.      Methods  of  work  in  vf)Kue  hvnidreds,  and  vwu 

thousand-  of  years  a^o,  arc  still  f..!lowed.     'Jiie  patter 

at  his  wheel,  the  blacksmith  at  his  forj^'c,  the  wea\er  at 

liis   simi)lc   loom,    and   the   farmer   with    his    jirimitive 

implements,  work  as  their  fonfathiTs  have  worked  as 

the  centuries  have  rolled    bv  ;     ;ind    it    eaniiol    be   said 

tlial   tliey  have  reaelie(l   perfection  in   their  art...      The 

Indian  rej.;ar<ls  it  as  disrespectful  to  his  ancestors  for 

him  to  (K'part  in  any  way  from  their  example.      To  do 

so  would  be  to  commit  a  sin.      .Many  of  ihe  e\er\dav 

pro\-<Tbs    of    life    .;i\-e    expression    to    this    sentiment. 

Anyone  seeking  to  iinpri.\-e  his  Iiimse,  or  to  iTitroduce 

belter  methods  of  work,  or  to  adopt  a  dillerent  style  of 

clothinK,  would  be  treated  as  an  upstart,  and  in  maiiy 

cases  such  innov;iti(.,is  would  ii>.l  be  tolerated  b\-  the 

caste. 

Spirit  of  Progress.  The  si)int  of  pro).;rcss,  howcviT. 
is  slowly  but  surely  forcing  itself  on  India.  The  lar.^e 
towns  ;ind  cities  are  like  another  w^rld.  The  (  )ld  and 
the  New  rudel\  jostle  each  oiher.  In  ;i  ( it\-  street  m.ay 
be  seen  the  primitive  ox-cart  which  from  linu'  inim.  nior- 
i.il  has  jojj).;cd  alonj;  at  three  miles  an  h  .iir,  and  the 
nioclern  bicyi-le,  riildcn  by  old  and  youiiK',  men  and 
Women    I'he    I'lr-ee    l.idies   .ns   vet   are   .-dmiKt    tlie   ,,nK- 
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ones  who  li,i\f  i.ikcn  fncly  to  the  l^icyclt'!.  And  tlicro 
are  slriiiKS  of  caniels,  swiriL-jn.L:  alc.nj;  at  tlieir  easy  <^ait, 
symljolie  of  the  leisurely  iCast.  and  motor  cars  and  motr)r 
cycles  shodtin^i,'  liithcr  and  ihither,  wliile  pMlicenien  in 
uniform  regulate  tlu-  traHic  in  u[)-t(i-date  fashion.  Tall 
chimneys  indicatt.  the  comin.i;  of  the  moijfrn  faelorv, 
and  the  telei:rai)h.  the  lelei)h(jne.  and  elect rie  lii^ht  tell 
of  the  im]','iet  of  thv'  innrc  strenuous  Wottrn  life  upnti 
the  conscrvatiw  iCa-t.  I'or  a.ires  almrtst  every  detail 
of  life  has  been  stere(it\-ped  hy  havint,'  the  seal  (4  re- 
liKious  authority  placed  up<,p.  it.  h  is  not  ditTieult  to 
see  that  even  Western  ways  are  infhiencinj;  the  minds 
of  th.e  ocdpK  and  affect inj,'  the  soil  the  soil  of  rclif^Mous 
concejnions— in  wh.ieh  the  Seed  of  the  Kin^'dom  is  he- 
int^'  sfAvn. 

Proportion    of     Literates.       Tlu-    illiteracy    of    the 

masse:-,  m.d\<  s  the  wi.ik  ,,[  seed-snw  in^  one  requiring 
much  i)aticnee.  The  apjieal  of  the  Mvan^'clist  or 
Christian  Ti.iel'.tr  in  tlu-  hmne  land  is  reinforcid  by 
countless  influences  wliieh  are  at  work  in  a  ei.inmunity 
which  has  the  lil>rary,  and  the  newsiiaper,  an<i  above 
all.  the  Bible,  to  stimulate  thought.  In  India  it  is  far 
diflcrenl .  In  Central  India,  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
is  very  hi>.;h.  In  the  census  of  i<;ii,  the  test  of  a 
"literate"  {lersnn  w.is  ;ibilit\  !,.  write  i  letter  and 
read  the  answer  tw  it  ;  and  the  returns  showed  2^)  per 
thousand  of  literates  in  the  whole  p.»i)uIation.  One 
male  in  evt  ry  20  and  one  female  in  every  330  was  able 
to  satisfy  the  test.  It  is  interestinK  to  note  that  amonj^ 
Indian  Christians.  tl;e  percentage  of  literates  is  ^f>  for 
males.  ?md  is  for  !e!n.  ile'-^  :    tl!.'.!  i^   .'imfin"  "litt-r.'-tj'c:" 
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llic  iircpMrtinn  (,(  Cliri^iians  to  -ciicral  iiiipnlai  idii  is, 
for  ni;il(  >  (;  Id  i  ,  ;in(l  t'l  if  h  nialrs,  i  i  2  lo  1 .  ( 'i'lic  Census 
ri'lurns  imludc  under  ilic  iianu'  "Indian  ("lu-i-.iMn "' 
both    Protectant    and    Roman   Catliolio. 

Rclii'iiius  knouUd.L'r  anioii^'  llu'  illittralc  tnasM  s  of 
the  Hindus,  k  kept  :;livc  li_\-  wandeTin.i,'  Iiards  wbi  n^cite 
"I"  ^iii;-:  tlit'ir  sa.cTcd  scri]  it  iuts.  h  is  no  uncoiimion 
sij,;lil  to  sc'f  X\\v  ni(  n  of  t!  ■  \iila;;e  K<'i'l"n  d.  to-cthcT 
after  the  day's  work  is  done,  listening;  attenti\-el\-  while 
someone  reads  or  sin.i^'S  by  the  hour  inirtidus  of  the 
Riinav  ana  or  other  of  tlie  saend  Imh  .k-.  Stories  of  the 
marv(  Ih'us  doin-s  of  tlieir  deilit--,  and  pi;  liv  sayiuL's  .iivd 
pro\'erbs,  cxjiressiN-e  of  nliincns  and  nigral  eonci'p;ions, 
are  the  s<ih'  intellectual  fo,,,)  ,.f  nuiltiludes.  WhiK' 
oeeasiona!l>-  u-onu  n  may  be  found,  who  are  versrd  in 
their  st'npiuri's.  for  tlicir  se.x  as  a  whole,  the  ritual  of 
worship  ;it  the  temi)le  and  t  he  \illa-e  shrine,  and  the 
reliKif'US  eeremomes  associated  with  the  wiri'Uis  re- 
lationshijis  of  lifr,  with  betrotl,al,  marria.i^e,  motherhood 
and  deatii,  lill  uji  the  nu  a>ure  of  their  reli.L'ious  instruc- 
"■'"•  II  is  no  wonder  that  the  winieii  are  iirowrbially 
the  stronehnld  (,|  iiiiilatry  .md  religious  conserx'atism. 
Amon^  ^blilaInme(ians  there  is  the  public  readini;  of 
the  Kor;i:i  and  ]ireaehin.^  l)y  tlie  niouhus  ;  but  as  the 
Koran  is  re.ad  m  Arabic,  v.luch  to  the  Indian  .\b)hain- 
meilaii  i.>  a  forei-n  tuiif^iie,  it  is  not  suri)risinK  that  many 
are  almost  enlirel\-  i.L^norani  '.i  the  teaehin-s  of  their 
sacTid  I  look 

How  and  Wlien  to  Preach  the  Gospel.      Ibw  i>  the 

C.ood  Si  ed  to  i  le  :,M\\  n  ni  soil  Nueli  .1-,  this  '      Must   we 
inst  eiiiiCiile  and  t!!'.!'.  i-reaeh   '      \!!";t  the-  I's::-..-.]   "^'.-■•i.--- 
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be   IkUI   i;i   ;il)cyancc'  till   man's  CMtvIition   is  hcitcrrd, 
an.!   a   ar;ain    sta-e  <  .f  cnllurc   he   reach. d    ],vfnvv   the 
prcachiii-  of  the  <'".msik'1  ran   l.r  i-rolitahlc  :      Our  an- 
suxT  IS  that  v.T  can.  and  mu^t  preach  a  i-resent  salvation 
to  all  men.      Th<'  pn^'lamation  ,,r"  a  messa-e,  the  testi- 
mony to  a  Kreat  rrality,  mii^t  !.,■  the  first  and  fnrirative 
thou-ht   in  the  life  ,,f  the  mis^i^nary.      "If  we  had   to 
offer  to  tlie   v.orld   .-,   Cospel   of  rites,   the   f.,rm   o!   .,ur 
ministry   would    he   sacenh.t.al  ;      if   we   had    to   off.-r   a 
Gosi)el  of  thou-hts.  (,ur  ministry  would  he  profrssir.nal 
and  didactic,  hut  wc  ha\-e  .a  Cospel  of  fa.ct  ;     therefore 
We  preach."      (Dr.  Alexander  Mid..areni.       W,.  h.ave  a 
Saviour  so  many-sidcu],  so  full  ,,f  Crace  and  'iVuth.  that 
Uv  -ncets  the  need  of  evc-ry  man.    And  it  is  a  Saviour, 
nnt  a  system  of  abstract  tnith,  that  is  to  ]..,-  pre.ache.i. 
Hence   the   r,reat    Commission   lays   the  emphasis  first 
of  all  on  a  ri-ht   rel.iti.mship.  and  Lastly  on   -rowth  in 
kn(,"de<l-<v      Fir>t   <!ist-iple      ihm   bapti/e      then   teach. 
On  the  other  hand  the  ("..ispel  is  Truth,  and  Truth  is  so 
comi)reIiensi\-e,  that  every  enli-htenin.^'  a^'cncv  can  be 
profital)ly  emi.h.yed  as  lier  handm.aid.      The  ('hristian 
scIimm]  is  invaluable  in  this  respect. 

The  Element  of  Fear.  Illiteracv  is  closely  .allieri  to 
•'  ""•'''  '"  ""■  I'ldian  ch.ar.acter  which  is  i)ainfully 
ni.anifcsi  in  <o  m.my  -f  their  re'i-ious  ceremonies,  ' 
the  element  of  fear.  Knowl,.rl^H'  liberates  but  ignor- 
ance, esp.cially  whr„  played  upon  bv  an  un.scruiml.nis 
h'lie^thood,  hrinj^s  bonda-e.  l-nr  the  Hindu,  the  fear 
of  malignant  spirits  is,  like  the  atmosphere,  all-perva- 
sive. The  readiest  exfilanalioii  of  misfortune,  loss, 
•sickness,  calamity,  is  that  it  is  due  to  an  an^rv  deitv. 
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wild  must  hv  i)r<i[)i!''a1cil.  A  cmwd  is  sccmi  ^^'alhcrcd 
f)Ulsi(k'  the  \illaL':c,  and  a  ,L:"al  is  li(,'iii,L,'  prc'iiarcii  for 
sacrifict'.  \"U  ask  tlu'  rcasnii,  ami  arc  t'lld  that  a 
nicinlirr  i>i  tlir  villairr  licailmaii's  t'amily  is  ill  with  ivwr 
ami  the  i](  itv  is  I'alliivj,  l"(ir  a  sacrifice  of  blood.  Or  a 
grievous  sickiu-ss  alllicls  tlic  \illa;.;cr^.  'I'hc  ])articular 
diitv  coiiccrmd  is  aii,^ry  and  nin-t  !)c  api)rasc(l,  and 
if  |io>sililc,  persuaded  to  dejKirt.  A  little  cart  is  made 
for  his  comfort,  offerini;s  are  hroimht.  and  with  much 
shoutin.i;  and  noise,  he  i-^  s  >lemnl y  c^c  orleil  to  the  bound- 


ane 


>lemnl\'  c^c  orleil  to  the  bound- 
iddi 
le  sheddinL^   abro.ad   of   that 


ini;  aim  iioiM.-,  i  ic  i->  >  iicnno.   r-i  ■ 
<i\    the    \  ilhlLa-   where   lie   is   biddt 
n,    for  tlie  sheddinL^   abro.ad   of   •!••  * 
out  fear,  for  fear  hath  torinen; 

he  idols  of 


n  a  j.:lad  farewell. 
o\-e   which   casts 


The  idols  of   Imlia  are  invariably  u.L;ly.     Those  fash- 

oiied     bv    man's    hand     .are    made    to   appear   terrible- 

Himetimes  a  shapi'less  stone  from,  the  iiehls,  ur.fashiuncd 

n-  man,  is  set  uj)  as  the  \illaL:e  shrine,  and  is  worshin])ed 

.md  feared.      Ihit  the  iina.Lje  i<  no  more  u.^lx"  of  unseemly 

than   thi'ir  conception   of  the  spirit   sujipostd   to  dwe 


S 
b 

an 


tnan  tlii'ir  conception  oi  the  spirit  sui>pos(_'ii  !.>  dwell 
there,  wliich  is  th'ir  ,L;o(b  'Idle  ihoui^ht  of  dod  as 
male\-olent,'  \-indiet ix'c,  waitin,:;  to  ])ounce  on  them  in 
punishment  for  an\'  fals(>  ste!>,  is  a  liorrible  conception 
of  llim  who^e  name  is  I'^ather.  "  I?ein,i;  then  the  ofl- 
sprini'  of  ("Tod,  we  ou;dit  not  to  think  tl  at  tho  (iodhead 
is  like  unto  ,L;old.  or  ;~il\er,  or  sione,  j.^ra\'en  by  art  -and 
(le\ice  of  man."  (Acts  \j  :  2(/).  "  \o  m;in  hath  seen 
(iod  at  any  time,  the  <  'nly-be^otten  Si-n,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  I'ather,  lie  hath  declari'd  Him."  (John 
I  :  iS).  India  needs  the  vision  i^f  (lod  the  I'alher,  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Pcoj.le  in  whose  minds  fear  is  so  T-siarkcl  a  trait,  are 
always  suhjecl  in  panic.  'I'lKni^h  patient  to  a  fault, 
wlien  excited  they  \V(.rk  theiUM  Ives  into  a  fren/.y,  aiid 
this  constiluies  one  of  the  perils  of  residence  .  IncHa. 
A  false  rumor,  (jr  -  nusuinicrstandinj.;,  esi)ecially  if 
reli^^ious  let'lin>;s  are  ecnct'rned,  ma\-  pro\-oke  a  fanatical 
outljurst  in  which  neither  lite  nor  propiTty  are  sale, 
as  witness  the  terrible  excesses  of  the  Mutiny, 

Things  to  be  Admired.  But  there  are  traits  of 
character  worthy  of  admiration.  Th.eir  patience  is 
unwearied.  The  aKricultural  classes  have  jin.vided 
the  sinews  of  war  for  the  warlike  hordes  which  have 
swept  (>\vr  In.lia  a-ain  and  aj^ain  from  time  inmiem- 
onal.  Patience  under  changes  of  rulers  with  ac- 
companyinj.;  oppression,  has  become  ingrained  m  their 
nature.  Impatience  and  ani;ry  (outbursts  are  looked 
upon  as  siyns  of  weakness  and  excite  their  jiity.  In 
this  respect  the  impulsive  Westerner  has  .st^methin;,^  to 
learn  from  the  Iiulian.  "  Xo  words  are  suHicient  to 
tell  how  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  the  wimier  of  souls 
must  l)e,  what  humility  of  siJccch,  what  (luietness  of 
manner,  what  superlative  self-etTacement  are  necessary 
in  order  that  the  Li^'ht  of  Christ  may  shine  throu-h  him 
into  Hindu  eyes."*  There  is  also  not  a  li:tle  in  the 
family  life  of  the  Indian  which  is  admirable.  Th(> 
greatest  deference  is  paid  to  jjarcnts.  The  crii)pled  or 
otherwise  unfortunate  members  of  th(>  familv  are 
carcu  iijr  by  all.  The  social  j.;races  of  forbearance, 
heli)tulness  and  submission  to  authorit\-  are  fostered. 
The   Patriarchal   system     prevails,   and   wlnle    there   is 

*Crnwn  (.f  llimJuism,  J.  .\.  Farciuhar,  pajjo  55. 
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little  (i])]i(irlunil  V  I'or  the  iTulixidual  (rxccpt  the  lu'ad 
f)f  the  iKiiischdld!  t"  (l(\-(l(>ii  a  >rlt"-n,'liant  character,  the 
selfish  imlividiialislic  s]iirit  ,!_;ets  little  chance  to  ;_to\v. 

Religious  Ideas  of  Hinduism.  Imdiii  the  ('hri>liaii 
stanilixiint  the  snj!  nl"  reli.ijdus  helit.'f  is  what  m<><i  deeply 
interests  lis.  What  are  the  tluiu,i;hts  of  this  ])eople  .' 
What  idi'as  lie  behind  ])racticcs  which  cflcn  seem 
unreas'inalilc  and  c<  .ntlictini;  '  What  is  the  suli>i>il 
(if  re]i;.'j(ius  <>i iserwances  r  While  certain  philosophical 
ideas  seem  to  he  like  the  air  itself  and  pervade  the  lite 
of  India  as  a  wiiole,  il  will  tie  well  to  cMnsider  the  two 
cliicf  religions  in  order,  viz.,  Hinduism  and  Moliam- 
medanism. 

Hinduism,  Karma  and  Transmigration.     One  of  the 

most  distincti\-e  marks  of  Ilin<linsm  is  the  heliet  in 
Karma,  or  Works.  The  lu'lief  is  th.at  a  man's  char- 

acter, his  station  in  life,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
temjieramcnt,  indeed  tlu'  whole  suiTi  of  his  jiresent 
existence,  is  the  just  recumiicnse  for  his  det'ds,  ^'ood  or 
had,  done  in  his  pre\ioiis  hirths.  The  jiresent  lite, 
moreover,  works  itself  out  in  retrihution  in  anotlu-r 
Inrth,  this  in  another  and  so  on  ;  si  i  H.at  as  one  has 
said  :  ".\s  fast  as  the  clock  of  retrihution  runs  down, 
il  winds  its<4f  up  aKain."  \o  life,  and  no  act  of  life  is 
free  from  this  all-cml»racin,i^'  law  of  Cause  and  I'^lTet't. 
There  is  no  oiu'  who  ln>lie\es  with  mi^re  consistency 
and  ]icrsistetic\-  tlian  ilie  Hindu,  tlu'  cold,  rt'k'ntless 
doctrine  of  retrihuti"!!.  As  a  man  sows  so  shall  he 
reap,  is  accepti'd  by  the   Hindu  in  all  its  imi»!ications. 

V:-.!    .•■.!■;!'.•  ;'.!■.:  r:  !!;■  '::■!■   t'li^  1;!W  lil'.kilU'  UT!   th.C  lUtUrO  with. 

the  present,  hut   ho  sees  it  linking  up  the  present  with 
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\hv  ]iasl.  TluTr  is  rrn  rnmii  lure  fur  fMr^i'/rncss.  TIk" 
cu])  (if  retribution  must   ])v  drunk  to  its  tiittt-r  (lrc.u;s. 

TIk'  allidi  ilocirinc  of  Transmigration  or  successive 
births,  lu'lin'd  tlif  Iliiidu  to  uncU-rsland,  or  at  least  to 
make  less  mysterious,  the  e\  er-i)ressin.i,'  prohU'm  of  the 
inequalities  of  inan's  lot  in  life. 

Their  heliif  is  that  wlien  this  life  ends  the  soul  i-nters 
into  another  Imdv,  it  ma\-  be  that  of  some  animal,  some 
bird,  or  it  inav  be  some  loathsome  inseet.  'l"he  nature 
of  that  rel)irth  will  dejiend  on  the  meri'  or  demerit 
aeeumulated  in  the  present  life.  The  ])raciieal  out- 
{-ome  of  the  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  revereiu'e  t"or  all 
forms  t'i  life.  Wh.o  knows  but  that  the  rat  or  llu'  snake 
that  some  would  rutldessly  cU'^troy  may  !)e  the  earthly 
tenement  of  some  deceased  ancc'stor.  Kew.irds  or 
l)unisliment  for  deeds  doni.'  in  any  i;i\-en  sta}:t'  ol  exis- 
tence are  meted  out  by  entrance  into  -i  hi;..;lier  or  lowiT 
sta^e  of  existence  in  a  subse(juent  l)irth,  as  tlu'  case 
may  be. 

The  human  heart  is  much  tln'  same  in  all  lands.  The 
same  problems  press  in  on  tlie  Hindu  mind  that,  tor 
instance,  so  i)erplexed  the  Patriarch  Jol).  The  j.Toh- 
lem  of  sulTerinj.,'  and  lil'e's  in(.(|ualities  has  to  be  solved 
by  eviry  thou;.,'htful  man  for  himself.  Job  (Hd  not 
find  a  philosophical  explanation,  Init  his  heart  touml 
rest  in  Ciod.  Hiruluism  has  soujj;ht  to  tlnd  rest  in  a 
theory  of  life  whieii  just  jiushes  tlie  probU-m  farther 
into  the  back^Tound,  but  does  not  solw  it.  Previou.i 
births  of  which  the  soul  has  no  consciousness  do  not 
cxol-iin  the  !.iro)>lt'ni  <>f  sin  aTid  sutTerini^  ;  but  the  theorv 
may  i)rovide  a  hint  whereby  the  messaj^'e  of  a  \-icarious 
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aloiK'UKiit    may    iTit    ])r<ivo  a  slunil)liiiL;  Mutk   Ik  llu' 
Hindu  niiiid. 

'^ln■^(•  I  WO  l)clicfs  rest  like  a  jjall  nvrr  all  Imtn.m 
action.  Iibiia's  couditii  m  rcniiinls  oik-  of  ihi'  famous 
staluc  llu-  Laoi'cion-.  in  wliich  aia-  rrjircscnti'd  a 
fatluT  and  his  two  sons.  tiatlliuL;  wiinly  in  death 
stni^K^''  "kVith  siTjR-nls  whit'h  envelop  and  crush  them 
—  '"rile  nn'scralile  ^iri',  wrappeii  with  his  sons  in  I'ate's 
severest  j^rasp.' 

How  many  hirtiis  are  i)ast   I  eaimoi  tell  ; 

How  manv  \et  to  come  no  man  can  sa\'  ; 
Hut  lliis  alone  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
That  ]iain  and  K'rief  eml)itter  all  the  wa>'. 

( Sonth  Indi.i  loilk  Sim^'  ) 

Two  results  ari"  e\  ervwlieri'  manifest.  (  i  )  A  (h-.ad- 
eniiiK  •'!'  conscience,  and  .:i  l.ick  ol  the  sense  ot  moral 
rc'S])onsil)ilit  V.  A  fatali>-m  holds  the  people  in  its 
j.;rasp,  and  it  seems  ,at  tmu's  impusMiile  to  arouse  them 
to  anv  iii,;;li  and  nohle  i'nde;i\'or.  (j)  In.isnnu'h  as 
salvation  can  come  onh'  li\'  the  ri'le.ase  ot  the  soul  trom 
this  constant  honda^e  of  aetii>n,  the  stress  is  laid  more 
and  more  on  (juietism  and  retirement  from  the  world. 
Nir\-ana,  or  tru.e  Messedue^s,  is  ;i  state  of  aetionless 
c.dm,  where  im|iiilses  of  ,ill  kinds,  ymx]  aitd  liad.  arc 
iio  I'MU'ir  fi'lt.  The  pr.ictieal  re-ult  is  sei'ii  m  tlu'  in- 
duidual  withdrawing.^  from  the  ordin.:ry  rcKitioiishiiis 
of  life,  with  the  eonsetjueiit  hiss  tn  hoth  The  Christian 
ide.il  is  directh-  contr.ir>-  to  tin--  I'  emphasizes  loviiiK' 
service  ('I  (iod  ami  mail  ,t    its  true  expression. 

The  Doctrine  of  Illusion,     .\n.ither  lieli(  f  wluth  is 
,,l,,i,,.i  \iniv .  r-  il  is  that  the  world  is  unreal  and  illusive. 
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I?r;ihin;'!,  llu-  iniiHTSnnal  mu',  is  tlu-  only  reality,  and 
all  that  appears  is  unnal.  We  moitals  arc  absorbed 
in  tlu'  things  which  arc  unreal,  <ind  tlusc  keep  us  from 
atlai!ii!i<,'  to  the  conscidusncss  of  our  essential  unity 
with  Hr;ihni'.  ami  ihu-;  attaining'  to  Deliverance  which 
is  salvation.  Xo  s;i\in,L,'  is  more  fri'(|Uc;itly  met  with 
tliaii  this  ;     "All  is  ilhision." 

All  that  is  hi>'iirie;il  is  lU'cess.arily  unreal,  and  the 
preacher  of  a  religion  which  is  founded  in  the  Historic 
Person,  Jesus  ("hri-^t,  has  this  inlHirn  prejudice  of  the 
Hindu  mnid  to  dc;il  with.  The  ]>hili isophically  minded 
oliiector  cannot  accept  Jesus  ;is  the  universal  Saviour 
just  because  He  is  historical.  He  fails  to  see  that  no 
one  can  be  a  Universal  Sax'iour,  unless  He  ran  and  does 
enter  into  touch  with,  ai'.d  p.articipate  in,  the  course  of 
human  Histnrv,  This  ductrine  of  Illusion  is  tlie  inner 
fortress  in  which  th<-  Hindu  inv;iriabl\-  takes  refu>.;c 
when  drnen  fn-m  lie^  nuicr  dcfi  nces  in  argument. 

What  is  Hinduism?  Within  recent  years  a  wordy 
cnitroversv  has  been  carried  i>n  as  tn  what  constitutes 
Hinduism,  and  uh"  ma>  be  inchnied  under  the  term 
Hindus  :  but  nn  entirely  satisfactory  definition  of 
these  terms  has  been  fnund  'Idle  chief  1  iiaracti'ristic 
of  Hinduism  is  its  v,ii.;ucncsv  A  few  lyjiieal  definitions 
will  illustrate  the  dit1:cult\-.  Sir  .\ar,ivan  ''h.niiiar- 
\-,irkar.  a  iirnminen'  Sue  id  Refcirmer  says  :  '' iliiiiluism 
l'^  niit  line  religion  but  tiiaiiw  a  mixture  'A  creeiis,  and  .1 
(  uh  I  if  cDinprotmses  "  ( 1  • 

1  )r  Lucas,  a  veteran  mi^di-nary  sa-.s  ■  hy  Hindu- 
ism we  mean   pantheism,  idolatry,   iransini^jration  of 


fl)  "In.li.i  \v 


lulv  2\,    \<)l  2 
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Sdids  ihrou^'li  rnillidns  of  Mrlhs,  anfl  caste  ;    for  if  tliese 
he  ^M\t'n  lip,  tluTc  is  iKitliini,'  left  of  Hinduism."  (2) 

An  orthodox  Hralmiaii  says  :  i  0  "The  fact  that 
people  do  nc)t  a<^Tee  in  their  definition  of  Hinduism 
])oints  of  itself  to  its  all-coni!)rehensi^/eness.  Hinduism 
baffles  all  dennition.  like  Hrahm'i  ((lod)  whom  it 
worships.  The  ancient  rishis  sou^'ht  to  define  Brahmi 
as  this  and  that,  and  failing',  ended  by  defining  him  as 
not  this  or  that." 

Another,  defininj;  the  ttrni  "Hindu,"  sivs:  (4)  "that 
while  there  is  a  real  principle  of  unity  in  Islam,  and 
also  in  Christianity,  the  Hindus  have  neither  faith  nor 
])raetiee  nor  law  to  distinj.;uish  them  from  others.  I 
should  therefore  dednc  a  Hindu  to  be  one  born  in  India 
whose  pariMit^^  as  far  as  ]ieo])le  can  remember,  were  not 
foreii^iu-rs,  or  did  not  proft'ss  forei^ui  rrli^^ions  like 
Mohammedamsm,  or  Christianity  or  Judaism,  or  who 
himself  has  not  embraced  such  reli^'ions." 

This  very  indefiniteness  makes  it  possible  for  Hin- 
<hiism  to  acconunod.ite  itself  to  all  forms  of  religious 
inlluence,  and  \"  .ibsorb  e\  en  conflietinv;  beliefs.  Were 
Christianity  a  mere  svstem  of  truth,  it  too  would  pro- 
bably be  absorbed  ;  but  it  is  a  vital  faith  ;ind  cenires 
in  a  Person  who  cl.iims  absolut<"  ,illc>.;i,niee  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  ( "lod.  cm  11'  1'  Ik-  jilaeeil  in  the  Hindu  I'atit  lieoii 

.\t    Ic.ist    two-thirds    of    Indi.i's    pcc.plr    air    Hindus 
Hinduism  it^ilf  is  a  ^;i;^'.intic  social  and  religious  struc- 
tuM'.      It  is  held  toi'ctht  r  not  only  b\-  those  Nubtle,  al!- 
IKTVasi\e    ideas     s\ e     !i.i\e    descrilu'd.     the    belief    in 


(i)  Arlii  If  in  HiM,    K.  <  ..r.l,  km  i. 
{^)    "l!li|i:i  Witness,"    lulv  i.U'i.   t'i'J 
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'rraiisiTiij.',rali(in,  Karma  and  tlic  Illusory  nature  of  tlic 
worlil,  hut  it  is  rivtlcd  still  more  closeh-  into  a  svstcm 
i)y  the  rcvcrcMK-e  shown  to  thr  Hrahmans,  Their 
authority  is  well  nij^li  absolute,  and  the  curse  of  a 
Brahman  is  feared  more  than  anything'  else.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  reverence  for  the  cow. 

Popular  Hinduism.  Popular  Hinduism  thinks  of  the 
Impersonal  S])irit  as  revealing,'  himself  under  three  forms 
which  are  known  a:  the  Hindu  trinity  (i)  nrahm.1,  the 
Creator;  (2)  Vishnu,  the  Preserver;  (,^)  Siva,  tlie 
Destroyer.  The  worshij)  01  the  frst  is  of  little  import- 
ance. His  work  is  completed  and  he  receives  little 
attentioTi.  Vishnu,  tlie  Preserwr,  appears  in  the 
world  as  an  incarnati')n  whenever  the  need  calls  for  it. 
Xme  times  he  is  supposed  lo  ha\e  appeared,  and  his 
coming  once  aj.,'ain  is  looked  for.  ( )f  his  incarn.-ttions, 
two  are  most  popular  amonj,'  the  common  pi'ople. 
'  hie  of  these  is  Rama,  the  hero  of  India's  most  famous 
tjiic  ])oem,  tin-  Ramayana  ;  the  other  is  Krishna,  the 
(  owlic  rd,  the  tales  of  whose  m.irvellous  d<jinj,'S  have  l.iid 
hold  on  the  j)opular  imaj.;ination. 

The  worship  of  Siva  is  connected  in  the  popular 
mind  with  tlu'  creative  eiier^'y  of  mankind.  His  special 
iinljlt  ni  is  often  accompanii-d  by  the  ima^;e  of  the 
S.icn-d  bull,  while  in  the  temiiles  of  Siva  will  Ik-  f  >und 
also  .ill  ima^^e  of  his  spouse. 

In  re;.\ird  to  thr  nuinliirs  of  tin-  Hiixlu  Irinitv.  th<'V 
all  ha\-e  ;i  tarnished  moral  record.  Tiicir  jcilousv  and 
sensuality  and  the  imjjure  stories  of  thii;  dect!  are 
>  orrupi  inj.;   ami   uebaMU^;    iiie    iiiouj.'iiis   ami    i  iic    iiic    oi 
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Ihc  p('o])lc'  (if  India.  Mi,<]crn  Hinduism  is  without  any 
niDtivi'  pdWtT  In  purify  and  ujilift  India. 

Mohammedanism.  Amoni;  Mohammedans  \vc  find 
a  much  ni'irc  di.linit('  erred,  and  its  points  (jf  contrast 
witli  other  faiths  are  mure  clear  and  iwphcit.  It 
ehaUen.m'S  Christianity,  as  a  world  reli;;ioTi.  It  claims 
to  incorjHiratc-  all  jtreeedin.i;  revelations,  even  C'hris- 
tianit\-,  and  to  he  tlu'  true  and  final  re\elation  of  (lod. 
Their  sacred  Hook,  the  Quran,  "is  believed  to  he  the 
word  t)f  {i(kI  in  the  sense  that  every  word,  jot  and  tittle 
is  a  matter  of  divine  revelation,  the  ani^el  Gal)riel  having 
eopifd  it  Irom  the  ori^'inal,  inseribi'd  u])on  the  Preserved 
Table  kei)t  under  the  throne  of  (lod,  and  committed 
it  to  Mohammed  who  thus  bi'came  the  mouthpiece  of 
Ciod."  "The    faith    of   the    Muslim    is   summed    up 

under  sevt'U  heads,  as  ft>llows  :  '  I  believe  in  God,  in  the 
Anj^els.  in  the  Books,  in  the  Aplastics,  in  the  Last  Day, 
in  tlie  Decrees  of  the  Almi.i.;hty  God,  both  as  respects 
Kood  and  evil,  and  in  the  Resurrection  after  di'ath.".  .  . 

"Faith  in  God  is  not  only  lu'lief  in  His  bt'inj^  as  a 
Persnnal  God,  but  especially  in  His  absolute  unity. 
It  excludes  all  i)lurality  of  pi-rsons  in  tlie  Godhead,  and 
repudiates  every  suj^^estion  of  Incarnation,  ;>nd  thero- 
foH'  rejec-ts  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Holv  Trinity 
and  the  Internal  Sonshij)  of  Christ."* 

Nori;-  Xo  attem[)t  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  deal 
with  till'  reforinini,'  sects  that  have  sprun;^  up  within 
Hinduism,  and  Nb)hamme(lanism,  especially  within 
r<  ci  nt  times.  In  many  cases  they  are  the  fruit  of  the 
impact  of  Christian  ideas  on  the  ti'achin^'S  and  practici'S 


•"Til"  Ve;ir  Hixik  nf  Mi^simi'^  in  IiuH.i,  \i)li,"  pngi'  ll.^ff. 
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of  these  religions,  and  are  to  be  welcomed  as  evidences 
r>f  an  awakening  religious  si)irit.  A  study  of  the  Re- 
form Movements  would  require  a  much  fuller  treatment 
than  is  possible  in  this  volume.  The  subject  is  fully 
treated  in  "Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India," 
see  Biblioj^raphy. 
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"I  have  found  in  every  paj^'e  of  the  hook  of  mv 
cxf)erience  clearest  e\ifl(>nee  of  the  fact  that  hiim;in 
nature  is  the  same  in  the  lilast  as  in  t'io  West,  tliat 
wlien  we  ^f*  helow  th.e  surface  we  find  that  tlie  desires 
and  afi'eetions,  the  needs  and  capacities  of  men,  arc 
practicalb'  the  same.  And  my  experience  tells  me 
that  the  iwer  of  tlie  Sjtirit  of  life  in  Ciirist  Jesus  to 
cheer  ;ind  i)urify  the  lives  of  men,  and  to  elevate  and 
transform  their  characters,  is  the  same  in  India  as  in 
Enj^jland.  Tlure  may  he  flashes  of  li^'ht  here  and  there 
in  exce])tional  cases,  hut  it  is  darkness  that  prevails 
amonj^  the  non-Christian  jjeoj)les  whom  I  have  known  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  heautiful  than  to  see  the 
Li^ht  of  the  Gos!)el  hreakin^  in  on  this  darkness,  nr)t 
anion};  the  educated  and  more  influential  classes  alone, 
hut  amon^^  the  i)oor  and  depressed.  I  could  tell  of 
hri}.,dit  and  worthy  Christians  in  the  humhle  homes  of 
India,  just  as  I  could  tell  of  them  amonj.,'  the  humhle 
limnes  of  the  \i]Iaj.,'es  and  ,i:lens  of  my  own  l.ind." — ■ 
(Amonj.;  Indian  Ka.jalis  and  Kyots,  ]>]).  26S-6(j,  hy  Sir 
Andrew  I'raser.) 


CHAI'TICk   III. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Location  and  Area,  ('mtral  In.lia  is  il,.,  nam,,  of  a 
political  .iivision  r.r  "A-cncy"  a  rolIcMinn  „f  \aiivc 
States  under  the  supcrvisi.,n  <,f  the  AKenl  lu  the 
r.nvvrnuv-C.cnvviil  in  Central  India,  and  niav  he  said 
to  consist  of  two  larue  detached  and  irrcKular  blocks 
of  country  Ivin^  partly  across  the  centre  of  the  -Teat 
Peninsula  of  India.  The  term  "Central  In.lia  ••^vas 
formerly  apj^lied  to  the  old  Ke(M;rai,hical  district  of 
Malua  only,  hut  since  KS54.  when  the  Eastern  hlock  of 
States  was  added  to  Mahva  to  form  the  (\nitral  India 
AKcncy,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  tract. 

Central  India  is  hounded  on  the  \orth-east  hy  the 
I  nited  Provinces  of  A^ra  and  Oudh.     On  the  Kast  and 
alon-  the  whole  len-th  of  its  Southern  h<.rder.     lie  the 
Cential    Provinces;      the    South-weslern    boundarv    is 
lormed  hy  Khandesh.  the  Rewa  Kantha  AKencv    and 
the  Panel,  Mahals  of  Bomhay  ;    while  various  states  of 
the    Rajiaitana    Agency   enclose   it    on    the    West    and 
^orlh.     The  total  area  of  this  tract   is   77,367   miles 
more  than  2'.,  times  the  area  of  Scotland,  or  sli^ditly 
Ifss    than    ,,ne-fifth    die    area    of    Ontario,    and    has    a 
population  of  just  over  nine  millitnis. 

Area    Occupied.     Tae    Cana.lian    Mi.ssion    has   con- 

|nud  It.  (.peralions  to  the  Western  Cnnip  of  staus  and 

'^^  rouKhly  .Ictined    its   Eastern   houndarv  at  76°  30" 

i^.  l-nKitu.ie.      Within  this  area  there  are  appro.ximate- 
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ly  30,000  sfniart'  niik'S,  12,000  towns  :\uf]  vill;i^c.-,  aivl 
a  p(>i)ulatinii  (if  f(,nsi(lcraltly  m<>rv  lliaii  s  millions.  No 
(itlicr  I'nitcstaiit  Missidii  is  at  v,i>rk  in  this  an^a  and 
its  cvanKC'lizatiiin  is  llic  sptcial  care  nf  the  l'rr^!)\lfri;in 
("luircli  in  Canada,  in  co-npiTation  v.itli  the  Indian 
("liurch. 

Physical    Features.     This    area    is    for    the    ^reatrr 
l)art  an  und.ulatin.L;  phiteau,  with  an  avcrai^e  elevation 
of    1,600   feet    and   rising   in    jjlaees   to   over    2,000.      It 
slojjes  <;entlv  to  the  north  and  its  rivers  drain  into  tlie 
Kreat    ri\-er    systems    of    thi'    ('.an.i.;etie    jilain.      In    tlu' 
Soutli,  (h-ainin^  tlie  jjlain  ,it  the  loot  of  the  Vindhay.i 
Mountains,   flows  tlie  sacU'd   Xarhailda,   uhi<  h  can  he 
forded  with  dilheulty,  an  1  only  in  the  driest  season  of 
tlie  >tar  ;   while  in  the  Monsi,on  it  is  a  resistU-s  torn-nt, 
rising  from  30  to  40  feet  ahove  its  normal  le\-el  ;    hut  on 
account  of  its  deep-cut  channel,  doin^  little  dama^'e  to 
the  adjacent  country.      Almost  all  the  other  rivers  are 
worthv    of    the    name    only    during    the    rainy    season. 
For  the  rest  of  the  y.  ar  thev  an^  only  windin.v;  ravines, 
strewn  with  houlders  or  w!ii!e  sand,  with  liere  and  there 
jHiols  of  stagnant  water.     The  scenery  of  the  i)lateau 
is  not  lackinj.;  in  heauty.      The  monotony  of  the  vast 
rolling    I'l.'iins    is   reh''  \(  d    here    and    there    l>y    curious 
tlat-to]ipcd  hills,  whi>  h  .ippear  to  have  heen  all  phnu'd 
otT    to    the    sauic    h  \  el    I)y    some    <^\iini    hand,      Broad 
windiiiK   hi-Us  of  ])alm   trees  indicate  the  existence  of 
watercourses,     while    elumjis    of     i!.VL-vn     trees    thickly 
doltin.L;  the  landscape  mark  the  sites  (if  \illa,i^es  or  way- 
side  wells.      Th.e  fertile   Itl.ack   cotton  soil,   with   whit'h 
the   ]ilateau    is   covtred,    hears   maKniticent   i-rops,    and 
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tl:c  tnut  is  ufll  cultivat..!.  Where  no  -rain  has  heen 
sewn  tlie  laii.l  is  ee\,  n  <1  wilh  luxuriant  .-ra^s,  att'ordinL; 
exeell.Dt  -raxin^:  !er  the  !ari:e  lunl.  ef  .at  tie  uhi.h 
'■"■■""  '"'■'  i'-  Ihivuvj  the  rain<,  th,.  cuntrv 
'""'■■'"'^  '"1  api.earaiKv  .,1  unwonted  luxuHane.v 
•■•■"h  hill  .!.,ttn.,i  i,.,  a  !,ri-hl  ,^reen  mantle,  ns(  s  from 
i  .HIT,  <■,,■,,  I-,.,    M,ii,  x\a\-:n,i,-  li(  Ids  of  jowar,*  eorn.  and 

I'V  iiui;,er..i's  streams,  lill,,d  from 
' " 'lowever,     is     Imt 


jilams  ei  .\  (  n  d   with 
iTas^',  and  travxrstt 

I-aiik  to  l,;,,ik.  'liie  luxurian.r,  nowever.  is  Imt 
sh.ort-lived,  and  within  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  e..nelusion  of  the  rains,  .-ives  i^laee  to  the  :r.  nolon- 
oiis  du.ty  yellow  color  whieii  is  so  eharaeteristic  of 
this  re-ion  duriiiK  the  -reater  i)art  of  the  vear.  Later 
this  IS  relieved  l.y  the  hn.ad  patches  of  .^ram  or  pulse. 
and  uheat,  and  eotton.  the  Krowth  .,f  wliich  has  in- 
ert ased  so  greatly  durin,';  recnt  years. 

Irrigation.  Irrigation  is  almr)st  entirelv  :rom  wells 
and  ta.nks,  or  artificial  lakes,  tiie  latter  formed  i.y 
innUhn-  -nat  l.;inks  (,r  retamin-  walls  of  masr.nry 
.'"id  mud,  wheivvcr  there  is  a  suitable  area  ;  and  for 
the  nast  i,art  the  farmers  have  to  .leix-nd  on  the 
'•nni;,ll  u  hich  In'^-ii-.s  m-unlly  earlv  in  Julv  and  .'(m- 
tinue.-.  with  occasional  breaks  till  the  end  of  September 
'!!<■  >  early  average  beiuK  about  30  niches.  And  how 
U  rain,^  !  Ihillcn's  description  of  rain  in  the  tropics. 
an  ocean  out  ot  whicli  the  bottom  occasionally  falls  '■ 
■  s  not  absTirdlv  inaccurate.  KVven  inches  m  mu-  day 
has  been  recorded,  but  this  is  unusual.  The  constant 
i>viamii  01  huKc  drops  of  ra.in  ..n  the  mud  walls  of  the 


mon  pec  pic. 


species  of  iniilei  u 


!Kli 


i-'  thf  btajik  f(.(Kl  <jf  most  ^1  t!,f  con> 
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houses  of  the  poorer  elasses  eatises  many  a  collapse 
with  its  ronsiH}U('iit  (hscomfort  and  sntTerini,'. 

Seasons.  There  are  tiirei'  (listim-t  siMSons  in  Central 
India,  'i'he  Rainy  Si'ason  is  followed  by  the  Cold 
Season,  whieh  lasts  from  Oetoher  till  the  end  of  March. 
During'  these  months  India  is  a  deli;.;htful  land.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  cooliuss  anrl  the  continued 
dry  weather  to  make  I'Xtmsive  t:;urs  all  throuKh  the 
District,  the  missionaries  sometimes  K"'";^'  '>ne  hundred 
miles  from  th.e  Central  Stations  and  i)reachin}.j  in 
hundri'ds  of  villain's.  It  is  the  season,  too.  of  the 
^lohe-trolter,  and  of  the  annual  tniKration  r)f  visitors 
from  the  colds  and  mists  of  the  winters  in  the  Western 
lands  to  the  clear  and  sunny  hut  cool  ilimate  of  India. 
Unfortunately  they  sie  India  only  at  her  best.  They 
rush  from  place  to  place,  seeinj.,'  the  architectural 
beauties  and  ^ettin^  only  a  side  >.;lance  at  the  real  India 
from  the  train  windows,  and  hasten  hotne  a^'ain  with 
the  first  breath  of  the  Hot  Season  ;  but  thev  have 
not  seen,  and  do  not  know  India.  They  should  spend 
at  least  a  full  year  in  the  Mast. 

Next  comes  the  Hoi  Seas(.n,  from  April  till  the  rains 
bleak  in  Jul}-.  This  is  the  time  when  man  and  beast 
"ease  ofl"  and  even  Nature  seems  to  sleep.  The  hot 
wind  blows  continually,  par  h\x\^  throat  and  nostrils. 
The  farmer  leaves  his  fields  m  the  heat  of  tiie  day  .ii-d 
sleeps  in  tin-  welcome  shade  of  the  villav^e  trees,  or 
under  the  tiled  roof  of  his  little  verand.ah  I'AOii  the 
birds  seek  the  (U'liser  shades  and  sit  with  win^s  half 
droo])iny^   .iml    bi.iks   expanded    w.utin^.;    tor   the   I'onler 
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But  there  are  compensations.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  k'"I"Kpoi"'S  of  the  junj,'lc  trees  and  shrubs 
choose  this  season  to  delij^ht  the  eye  with  their  beauty 
and  to  spread  abroad  their  fragrance,  Other  trees  at 
this  season  east  away  their  old  ^'arnients,  and  put  on  a 
coat  of  the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  ^'reen. 

Means  of  Communication.  Western  Central  India 
is  i>u\y  fairly  well  e(}uipped  with  means  of  communica- 
tion. A  metre  K'li'k'i'  railway  ^^oes  throu^'h  from  North 
to  South  ;  and  from  I-2ast  to  West  the  bmad  K'au^e  main 
line  from  Bombay  to  I)(>llii  travi-rses  the  lii'Id.  Two 
other  sliort  lines  enimeet  with  these.  Well  built 
macadamized  roads  conn(>et  all  the  lar^;er  centres,  but 
a  >.;reat  deal  of  the  trafiic  has  no  other  outlet  tlian  over 
the  "trails"  or  country  roads  which  in  the  wet  season 
are  impassable,  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  abominable 
—  u.itil  one  ^ets  used  to  tluin.  Tlie  Telegraph  and 
Postal  systems  of  India  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Most 
of  the  larger  centres  of  Central  India  have  these  facili- 
ties, and  new  branches  are  constantiv  bein)^  opened. 

Early  History  of  Central  India.  Much  of  the  early 
history  of  Maiwa  is  shroudrd  in  darkness  and  fable. 
TIk-  District  is  noticed  as  a  separati-  !'ro\iiu'e  alxjut 
ei).'ht  reiitur'es  and  a  half  before  the  Oirislian  era. 
and  the  name  of  a  Hherl  chiff  emerges  from  ilu-  imsts. 
It  is  ln-lieved  that  this  now  despised  race  enjoyi'd 
extensive  power  ui  this  part  o|  jiidi.!  .it  a  very  remote 
ptTiod  "'I'he  original  jiresti^*-  and  power  of  the 
Mheeis.  linger  as  ,       .etviorv  in  a  (  ii-toin  observed  in  thi' 
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the  throne,  his  forehead  is  marked  with  Mood  fmin  the 
},'reat  toe  of  a  Hheel."t 

Nearer  tlie  Uruv  <>f  Christ,  the  history  beroini\s  more 
definite,  and  we  read  of  tlie  famous  Hindu  Kin-, 
\'ikrainadit\-a,  wlio  lias  ^iven  the  era  wliieli  is  at  this 
day  in  '.'eiu-ral  use  o\a'r  a  yjv.a  p.art  cf  hidia.  It  is 
enmjjuted,  Hki'  the  Christian  era,  by  tlie  s.  .l.ir  M'.ip. 
and  eommcnets  fifty-seven  years  hrfore  (^hn>i.  Like 
Solomon  in  Israel,  this  famous  prime  is  said  i>>  h,i\c 
raisfd  the  Hindu  M<inarehy  to  a  dc^'ree  nf  splcndi.r 
unknown  hctori',  wliile  at  the  s.ame  tinu'  ciiinurajiiu' 
Arts  and  Learning'.  Tlie  e.ai)ital  of  his  kiii;'(l.,m  was 
the  eity  of  Ujjain,  »vliiili  is  said  to  ha\e  iiicrc  uiidouli'cd 
claims  to  reiiKite  anti(]uity  than  an\-  othrr  mhahitcd 
eit>-  in  Iiidi.a.*  L;it(T  the  capital  was  traii^lcrrcd  lu 
Dhar  where  it  remained  till  the  MMliainniedan  e.,ii,j,ii'st 
of  Central  India,  early  in  the  fourtei'iUh  Ceiiturv,  wh^n 
it  was  ruli'd  liy  \'ictT"ys  aj)i)ointed  hy  th.e  h'mperiir  of 
Delhi.  Alxiut  the  end  -)f  that  eenturv,  one  i>\  ilir-e. 
Dilawar  Khan  (diori,  taking  adwinta'je  of  eoiitu-i-n 
in  Delhi,  made  for  himself  an  indeinnduit  km.d'  ■  ai 
Malwa,  and  fixed  his  e,i|>ilal  in  Dii.ar.  wlhili  nil  pie 
serves,  in  the  ruins  with  whieh  it  is  surrounded,  !!:■ 
histor\-  of  this  ehan;.:e.  The  iii.ateri.ds  of  I  la  lia.  t 
temples  .ippi  .If  to  h.ivc  lieeii  used  to  ni.d^e  jjal.c'e,  md 
mostnu'S  for  the  new  ruler,  h  uae;  not  Ion;.:,  howe\aa'. 
hcforc  tlie  e.ipit.d   u.is  renio\ed   from    I  )har  to    M  inlu 


tTlic  Rrilt'inptuM)  of  Malwa,  (ja^c  2(1. 

*"l'naiii  I',  line  iif  till-  >,c\fn  s;n-n''l  iitic,->  1  .f  IivIm,  in.i   \irl.iiii^; 
even  tu  HiiMff^  in  saiictity    .  .  .  Il  is  .ilsii  the  (irsi  nuruliaM  >.f  l^.nti- 

Itllilf     lit      lllcj     H!r!'!i'.     !."."  "-"':!!!:!lT-    "-       !  !■!;  !;'!::!     I  \  ......  t  ....^     .1         !•     Iv^ 

("cnlr.ii  Iinha,  pavv    1N>. 
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only  a  few  miles  distant  and  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  ver>'  cd^'c  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  T!ie  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  this  old  city  attract  many  visitors  and 
not  a  little  has  been  done,  chiclly  by  Lord  Curzon,  to 
preserve  its  mosques  and  palaces  from  further  destruc- 
tion. 

AllliMu.u'h  the  ^b•)llamme(lan  monarchs  of  Malwa 
attained  to  ^Teat  jiower  and  influence,  tliey  nevcT  com- 
pletely sul)dued  the  Raji)ut  princes  and  petty  chit'fs 
in  their  vicinity,  but  rather  i)ursut  d,  with  these  valiant 
Hindus,  the  policy  of  comi)n>mise,  btinj^'  conti'nt  with  ;i 
nomiriil  submission  and  moderate  tribute  with  military 
service.  Xc*  did  the  Mohammedan  occupation  of 
Central  India  disturb  ^nvttly  the  social  institutions  of 
the  mass  of  the  iieople,  whose  unit  is  the  village,  an 
indeiiendent  and  distinct  community  ruled  by  its  own 
officers  within  its  own  liniUs. 

Modern  History.  With  thi  decay  of  the  Moham- 
medan power  in  the  I'iKhteenth  century.  Central  India 
was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Marathas  from  the  south. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pindarics,  plunderin;^'  hordes  of 
disb;miled  soldiers  from  the  north,  swept  over  Malwa  ; 
while  the  lihecls  came  forth  from  their  hill  retreats, 
whit  her  the\'  had  been  dnven  b\-  centuries  of  oppression. 
;ind  raided  the  \illa>.;es  of  the  pl.«ins.  In  the  early 
N'cars  of  the  nineteenth  icntury,  the  confu-ion  had 
reached  ,i  crisi  .  Se\cral  soldier--  of  fortune  !  id  c.-ir'-e(| 
out  kingdoms  for  themselves,  consjiieuous  .imoiij.; 
whom  were  the   Maratha  chiefs,   H.  Ik.ir  and   Si'inili.i. 


!)..«    <l.. 


,i;.i  i;. 


.1  ..i.i;  .u  .-„»»i,.  I  c   


inent,   S'ltnetimes   sending;   out    \i\.r^c   military   cKaach- 
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mcnts  to  collect  the  revenue.  All  feeling  of  security 
was  pone  and  the  land  was  wasted  by  its  oppressors. 
At  last  the  British  Authorities,  in  1S17,  ^Mve  Lord 
Hastinj^s,  the  Governor-Cieneral,  authority  to  intervene, 
and  rajudly  forming  alliances  with  the  Native  Chiefs 
who  would  accept  his  advances,  he  sent  three  divisions 
of  his  army  which  closed  in  on  Central  India.  The 
opposing  forces  numbered  no  less  than  150,000  troops 
with  500  cannon,  but  in  the  course  of  four  months  this 
formidable  armament  was  utteriy  bnjken  up.*  The 
robber  bands  were  extirpated.  The  various  chiefs 
were  confirmed  in  the  fxjsscssion  of  the  lands  that  they 
held,  and  a  feeling'  of  substantial  serurity  was  ditlused 
through  Central  India.  Save  for  some  minor  disturb- 
ances and  the  ui)risinKs  of  the  Mutiny  111  1S57.  there  has 
been  since  1.S20  an  era  of  jxace  and  prosperity  in  Central 
India. 

Peaceful  Years.  The  ^fU'ral  settlement  efTected 
arnonj.;  the  (\'ntral  India  States  at  the  c!o.-e  of  the 
I'indari  war  has  contimud  with  few  changes  till  the 
present.  There  are  over  140  States  and  lilstates  in  the 
AKcney,  which  ran^e  in  size  from  C.walior,  with  25,000 
sq.  milts  (lar^'iT  than  Xova  St-otia  and  P.  K.  Island 
combined)  to  small  lioldiii);s  of  only  a  single  villaj^'c. 
Tlu-se  do  not  all  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  tlu> 
British  Power.  Some  of  tin-  larger  ones,  such  as  Indore, 
Ciwalior,  and  Bhopal,  are  known  as  "Treaty  States" 
whicii  have  intercd  into  duTct  Treat  v  ielationsliii)s 
with  thr  Hnlisli  (Mlurs  are  knnun  as  'Mediatized 
or    Cjuaranteeil  "      Agreements    betwien    certain    smail 
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States  and  more  iniijorlaiit  ones  claimiii*,'  authority 
over  them,  -.vere  arranj,'ed  throuj:;h  British  Mediation. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  smaller  States  are 
"Guaranteed"  in  their  rights  vary  in  almost  every 
case. 

Native  State  Defined.  The  Uvm  "Native  State" 
has  been  defmed  by  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  as  "a  bit 
of  foreign  territory  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  Do- 
minions." Hut  the  relationship  is  cl  .-.er  than  this  indi- 
cates. Native  States,  as  distinguished  from  British 
India,  are  directly  governed  by  Indian  Princes,  but 
under  the  oversight  of  the  British  Government.* 

British  (\)urts  of  Law  have  no  jurisdiction  in  these 
States,  or  over  them,  so  far  as  the  geni'ral  population  is 
concerned.  Britain  does  not  ordinarily  interfere  in 
matters  of  internal  Administration.  The  British  Gov- 
vernment  limits  the  number  of  troops  which  any  State 
may  maintain.  Their  rulers  are  held  responsible  for 
the  good  gf)V(.Tm<'nt  of  their  States. 

Area  of  India  under  Rule  of  Native  Princes.  About 
one-third  of  the  an-a  of  India  is  made  u])  of  these 
Native  States,  and  it  is  to  tlie  hc^nor  of  Britain  that  she 
has  sought,  even  in  the  face  of  great  ditliculties  a'  'imes, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  States,  and  be  ;    ithful 


•Sir  Alfre  1  I.yall,  in  his  "  Hist-  and  l'n)v;n'ss  nf  FJrilish  I)otninii)ns 
in  Imlia,"  p.'iKf  295.  s;iys  :  It  tK'caitU"  the  nnivcrs;il  piuuiplc  of 
inj!>lic  policy  that  every  Slalo  in  Iivha  (oiitsi'lo  the  I'unjal)  ami 
Sinde)  shouM  make  over  the  control  of  its  foreijjn  nl.iiions  to  tlic 
Hriti;.h  Ciovernnient,  shoiiM  sul'inil  al!  external  disputes,  to  British 
arbitration,  and  should  defer  to  British  advice  reij^ardinR  internal 
niana^;emeni  so  far  as  mi>;ht  \>e  necessary  to  cure  disorders  or  scan- 
dalous misrule.  A  British  Resident  was  apjjointed  to  the  Courts 
"f  al!  tile  ureater  I'rinccs  as  the  aijcticy  fur  the  exercise  of  thes«"  high 
functions." 
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to  ihe  principle  laid  down  in  the  Despatch  of  1860 
wliicli  says  :  "Ii  is  uni  \>y  the  extent. jh  <,f  our  ICmpiro 
that  its  pcrnianeiuv  is  ic,  he  secured,  hut  hy  the  cliarac- 
t<r  of  British  rule  in  the  territories  already  eominitled 
to  our  care,  and  l.y  showing,'  that  we  are  as  wiilin,-;  to 
respect  the  rij^hts  (,f  others,  as  we  are  cai)al)]e  (.f  main- 
taining,' our  own."* 

Method  of  Administration.  The  Chiefships  and 
Estates  of  the  AKcncy  (,f  Central  India,  are  divi<led  into 
several  groups,  called  '•  Political  Charges,"  with  each 
of  wliieh  is  associated  a  Political  Onicer  who  represents 
the  Hritish  Power  and  who  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
AKcnt  who  resides  in  Indore.  He,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
IS  the  medium  of  comnnmication  between  all  the  States 
and  the  Covernnient  of  India  throuKli  the  Forei^'U 
Dej)artmcnt. 

A  Klance  at  the  map  of  Central  India  shows  a  he- 
wilderiiiK  net  work  of  boundary  lines.  One  State  may 
ha-e  its  territory  scattered  in  a  score  of  places,  while  the 
interveninK  ^tnas  will  re])resent  isolated  sections  of 
several  ollu'r  Si, a! is.  while  hiTe  and  there  will  he  a  bit 
of  Hri.iidi  India.  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
administration  under  such  conditions  is  a  dinicult 
matter.  The  p(,inls  of  e,,n!act  are  many.  In  dealin^^ 
with  <]:^e;i..e  ;nid  f.anniie,  in  brin^inK  to  justice  fugitive 
(Tinnri.ils.  and  in  all  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the 
P"'''-''.  'I'l'  <"nlial  vi>-operalion  of  the  States  with  each 
other  an. I  v,  ilh  the  Supreme  Power  is  (>ssential.  Ab- 
solute iioii-nilerfi'reiite  is  impossible,  and  where  it  is 
necH'Ss.ir-  .  pressure  lias  to  l,e  wist'ly  exercised  ;     but  it 

*guutL-d  m  "Tin.  CiU/Ati  (.1  lii.ha,"  payc  65. 
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has  hren  found  possible  to  comMiic  these  diverse  ele- 
ncnts  into  one  Politieal  System, 

Mutual  Advantages.  The  mutu;d  adv.mta-i'^  to  the 
Empire  and  to  "he  Xativt'  States  of  the  eoiuinuanee  of 
the  i)rescnt  relati'.ns  between  them  lias  been  thus 
summed  up  by  Sir  William  Lee-Warn. t  : 

"The  Statts  are  a  jJiTmannit  object-lesson  of  the 
fa/hful  adherence  (f  the  Indian  Authorities  to  their 
UKaKements.  They  also  enable  the  peoi)le  of  India  to 
compare  the  results  of  various  s\  stems  of  administra- 
tion, 'i  hose  who  are  curious  to  1(  arn  wlutlur  popula- 
tion, education,  commerce,  and  industry  increas<-  more 
rapidly  under  one  system  of  Government  than  under 
anotluT,  can  answer  tiiis  (juestion  for  ihemst^lvc's.  The 
British  Government  at  present  contributes  more  to 
the  States  than  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  Hritisii 
India.  The  cost  of  the  naval  and  military  defence  of 
the  Empire,  the  upkeep  of  the  Ports  and  Dockvards,  the 
main  weight  of  exix-nduuri  r,n  Railways,  and  the 
expense  of  Imperial  establish. nents  which  benefit  the 
whole  of  India,  arc  borne  ..^most  entirely  by  the  British 
Provinces.  The  small  j.  ments  which  some  states 
make  under  treaties  more  -ften  represent  a  commuta- 
tion charge  for  exi)enses  of  which  they  have  l)een  re- 
lieved, than  a  contribution  towards  their  share  of 
protection  from  a  foreign  .foe.  But  the  Princes  and 
Chiefs  relieve  the  British  Government  not  merely  (jf 
the  cost  of  their  local  administration,  but  also  of  other 
civil  responsibilities.  So  long  as  the  Chiefs  are,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Canning,  'leva!  to  the  crown  rim]  f.-)tthf!!l 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties,  -rants,  or  engagements 
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which  men]  tlicir  ohhKations  to  the  British  C.overn- 

mciit;  they  have  nothitiK  to  fear  from  tlieir  jKuvcrful 

protector.     All    observers    testify    that    under    British 

adviie  ^reat   imorovenieiits  have  l.eeii  iflected   in    the 

administration  of  the   Slates,    and  all  friends  of  India 

look  forward  to  the  continuance  of  the  union,  and  to  the 

Krowth   of  a   friendly   rivalry   between   the  ofTicers    (of 

the  ICniperor)  and  the  Princes  of  the  States  in  [^roniot- 

iiiK   the   ])rosi)erity  of   their   respective  sul.jects.      The 

British  have  brought  from  the  far  west  to  the  east  new 

ideas  of  freedom  and  toleration.      It  may  bo  hoi)ed  that 

in   the  best   Koverned    of  the    Native  States,    the   new 

spirit  will  mix  with  the  life  of  the  Indian  i.eoi)le,  and 

that  we  shall  learn  from  them  what  chan.^es  are  best 

adapted  tf)  eastern  habits."* 

Internal  Administration.  The  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  States  varies,  but  nv.st  Chiefs  exercise  their 
authority  through  a  Dewan,  or  Minister.  In  (;wali(,r 
the  Maharajah  himself  i)resides  over  an  Administrative 
Board  made  up  of  the  Heads  of  Departments.  In 
Indore,  the  Maharajah  has  a  Prime  Minister,  assisted 
by  a  Council,  whose  sej^arate  members  control  Finance, 
Settlement,  Revenue,  and  other  de[)artments.  In 
sm-i]  States  an  Indian  Minister  is  usually  placed  in 
cliar-e,  and  in  eases  where  ^toss  maladministration 
occurs,  or  wlure  the  Chief,  is  a  minor,  the  control  is 
vested  in  the  Political  Officer,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council,  or  it  may  be,  some  one  .^pcci.-il  (  HVicvr. 

Diversity   Among   ^ndia's   Peoples.      11, m    is  ^rtat 
divcK^ity   anions   the   i)eople  of    India.      They   have   nu 

'The  ("ifizpn  i\(  fiiili-j  "  .>,.,,.,  -,. 
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common  onKin.  Thry  <iiikT  in  personal  appcan.nce 
HI  rcli-ious  InlK-fs,  ai:.;  s(;dal  customs.  They  are  a 
IieteroKcneous  mass  of  triln'S.  races,  athl  tonKUes,  and 
only  the  widest  K^'neralizations  are  i.ossihi..  in  describ- 
ing them.  Perhaps  Centra!  India  more  than  other 
parts  shows  this  mixed  character  l)ecau.se  of  the  fliver.se 
races  who  have  invaded  its  honlers.  For  purposes  r.f 
study,  however,  the  classification  Kiven  by  Sir  \Vm 
Hunter  may  be  followed.* 

Classification,     i.  The    Non-Aryans.     These    repre- 
sent the  aboriKinal  races  who  inhabited  the  land  before 
the   incursions   of    the   liKht-colored    Aryans   from    the 
north.      J  hey  now  inhabit  chiefly  the  hillv  tracts,  or 
may  be  found  (;n  the  plains  as  servants  in  the  villages 
or  as   wanderiuKS   bands   of  marauders.   jUKK'lers    etc' 
J  he  aborigines  in   Western   Central   India  are  mostly 
Bheels.      F(,rmerly  they  were  a  wild  lawless  race    but 
the   kmdly    treatment   of   the    British    Covernment   as 
represented  by  such  noble  Christian  men  as  Sir  James 
Outram  m  earlier  days,  and  Capt.  DeLassoe  and  others 
■  n  later  times,  has  won  the  confidence  of  these  peopde 
Drunkenness    and    theft    are    their   outstan.linj,^    vices 
I'Ut  they  have  noble  qualities,  and  are  as  a  race  truthful 
and   loyal   and   faithful   to   their  friends.     They   have 
been    treated    with    .such    contempt    by    their    Hindu 
neiKhbors.   and   have  for  so  lon^  been  oppressed   and 
compelled  to  work  for  others,  that  habits  of  industry 
are  not  easily  learned.      But  whe..  once  their  confidence 
1^   Kained,    efforts    for   their   inlellectua!    and   material 
improvement   meet    with    most   encoura^jing   response 
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I  H.s  f:.r  ll,c,v  are  not  much  influcnmi  by  their  contact 
^v-t  •  hn<lu,sm.  hut  the  Ilinduizin,:  process  is  K^oin^  on 
•-'"'1  they  are  now  nuieh  more  suscej^tihle  t-.  th.-  en- 
'^-I'.'.HK  mfhienec.:  ..f  Christianity  than  will  he  the\-ase 
.1  i.u-  vc-ars  hrnce. 

2.   The   Aryans.     The    Bn.hman.    an.i    the    Raiputs 

^;'""-   ^'lH,ns..lv.s   un    l..;,K   the   purest   deseculants  ..f 

\'"\    ^'•yn.    stuck    uhich    came   into    India.      But    it    is 

^'uu.u.,,  m  fnd.a,  ,n  spite  nt  its  riKid  casce.  there  is 

such  a   th,n,  as  pure  Aryan  hlocl.      There  have  been 

too   m-nv  n>tlucnces  tending  towards  fusion   to  leave 

;:;';■  ;''^';y  *"'  /"-i''^'  -^  ranal   puruy.      The  Brahmans 

nt<Tce  .hur  .lann  to  .uprc.macy  bv  the  assertion  that 

'  H;r  :-:.,,.  ,s,u   ;.  trnn,  the  mouth  ,,f  Brahma,  and  thev 

cla.n    :l-,M-„>.M  ,  be- the  s„le  t.aehers  and  pri.sts  of  the 
;''-'!'"       '.":"    '^-'J^'"^^'    ^^-l'"  -^l"--'',   from   the   arms  of 
,!'''''"•■'•'■';'''"  ^'''-••^''-  sword  of  the  Hmdufahh  •• 
.;"•/""<  7^'"-i'"-  ^'^'-^U..      Tl>e   Brahmans  number 

;""^'"''''''-'-l''''^''-n,andalar,c.p,oportionof 
t   '  n    I'n.    .n,a,ed    in     aKricukure.      They    are    sub- 

duuhd  „uo  several  sects,  which  retus.  to  intermarrv 
or  e\en  to  lat  with  each  other, 

Th.    R:^pu,.  ,-..,,,  ,„  in,portant  section  of  the  popu- 

tl'>-^   race.,   and   many  of   the  p.tty  landowners.      Th,.v 

••"■<•  Pf'VerbKnly  ho.spitabk.,  but  m.w  that  their  ancestral 
-anpat.on   .s  practically  ,;one,    many  h,ue  tall.., '  vk- 

'•"is  ,o  drunkenness  am!  othcT  vices  of  an  idle  hte 

llH'  I'ar.cv.  are  non- Indian  Aryans  ,,f  IVr.i-ni 
oriKin.  who  .anu-  to  huha  in  the  ei,d,th  centurv  to  avoul 
l--secution   by   the    M- .hammedans.     in    Malwa   they 
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;'rc  U■^v  in  numlnT,  scaivdy  more  tlian  i.ooo.  hut  arr  an 
■"llu.nlial  flemrnt  in  thr  cnniinunitv.  In  rdi-i.,n  they 
'■''•'ini  t..  1h"  w.u.hipp.rs  .,♦■  tlic  nuv  Cod.  thr  Creator 
wliosc  ai-propnatr  syrnhn]  is  i]vv.  hrm:v  ihcv  arr  n-quired 
"'  t.Hv  ...m...  luniin(,us  ohjcct  when  worshippinK 
"'"'Iii^  ^ur  a  sinnhir  cxruse  for  the  use  of  iina-is  in 
^'ht  worslnp  it  hel[,s  to  k^ep  the  mind  fixed  upon  the 
^•I'lntual  reali.--.  Alas,  the  opposite  elTeet  is  produced 
^'"'1  nu'ii  ■•worsliip  and  serve  the  ereature  more  tlum 
the  C  reat.^-,  who  is  l)less(,'d  ha-  ever." 

3.  The  Mixed  Hindus.  For  a  description  of  this 
''"'I  the  reniaminK  class,  the  .M.,han,n.e,hKis.  one  can- 
"•■t  do  Letter  than  <juote  iVoiii  Dr.  WiL.-.n's  "Re- 
<i(  inptioii  of  Malwa  "  ;* 

"To  thi.s  chess,  which  has  -rown  out  of  the  .\rvan  and 
ii';n  Aryan  races.  l.elouK  tiie  ^rcat  mass  of  tlie  people 
"1  Malwa  It  enihraccs  dements  as  far  removed  from 
each  other  as  the  rurehant  and  the  sweeper  The 
l-anias  ,,r  merchants  claim  to  he  Vai.shvas.  sprung' 
Irom  the  le^s  of  Mrahma,  'twiced^orn'  and  entitled  to 
wear  the  sacred  t hread.  The  low  caste,  or  'once-horn  ' 
had  th.  ,r  .,n.;in  in  his  feet  and  were  destined  to  serve. 

In  these  mix.d  peoples,  the  leading  i,rinciple  of 
division  into  caste  i.  found  n,  .  eeupati.m.  Kach 
en.ploymenl  lias  become  a  separate  caste,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sort  of  tra.le  Ruihl  and  rel„.ious  se.- 
hach  division  has  its  own  .social  laws,  customs,  religious 
nte  .  .,iid  practices,  and  hence  one  exercises  liitl--  -,oei  d 
or  moral  influence  on  anotiier. 

*iWs  -T.  (T. 
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rh     nu.rc  ,m,>ortant  castes  anu,n«  tiu-  muUUc  class 
Hm,h,s   an-  shopkeepers,  fanners,  cowlu-rds,  Kardene  s 
-nH.nters    and  artizans  <.f  all  sorts.     At  the  K.    "^  , 

orkcrs.    and    scavengers   ^the   Chamars.    Man.^s   and 
;an„s.      I„  ..,,,,,  ,,,,,  ,.„,^,^.  ^j^^^^^^  ^^.^j,  •  n; 

ahinan  ,anu  y  to  transa.  t  uuh  the  ,ods.  and  ^^.d 
'T  the  ev,l   ,nfluenc.e  of  .ienu.ns  by  securing  the  due 
pcrformanec-  ot  rehKU.us  ntes  ;  a  Bania  or  two  to  supl 
Kran.  spK-es    tobacco  and  to  n.ake  loans  ;    a  carrent  r 
to  -ake  and  n.end  ox-carts,  yokes  and  pbu.hs      s  "  d 
as  door  franu-s  for  houses  ;    a  blaeksmi  h  to  mi.ke  and 
SKin>enp,cks  and  spades;     a  potter  to  fashi<:^     n'^ 
I'-l    ars  and  bowls  and  cookin,:  vessels  ;     a  confec 
t-n-T  to  provHle  the  sweetn.eats  winch   the  ve^.-t   ble 
•'-'Kran,-eatnvnu.Iu  so  dearly  loves.      The  ('h   '^ 

-K.s.too,.reneede<itore„,ovethehidesfronZ 
;;•-  t..  n,ake  an<l  repair  shoes  and  leather  water-b, "s 

■    HK   .T  castes  n.ay  retain  their  ceremonial  puri  v 
'"  ^!'^'  'aw  v,llaKcs  and  towns  artizans  and  meni as 
.n.r<.u.,„,n,ber  and  vanety  work  for  the  wHM^^^^ 
«'i  ilu    uhole  co„,„„:„,ty.  .,„d  each  caste,  whatc.ver  its 

-n    >ntlK.s.d..,navbe,proudlvn,aintains,tsown:; 
Bhan,,  (sweeper,  as  f..r  ,he  Bralunan.      This   peculnr 

''■-;;''■''•    -ake.    the    ,n,,,v,dual    helplesslv    dep  S 
""""'■""""'""^>'""^vh,chheform'apart. 

Jains.      They  are  foun.l  in  lar^e  numbers  in  the  chiet 
^''''''---•<«'"tresofMalwa.andhave.nthei;;:nd! 
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.  .  .  the  haiikiiiK  "iHTatidiis  ami  the  chief  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  country.  In  religion  they  are  akin  to  the 
Buddhists.  They  deny  the  existence  of  (lod.  or  of  any 
Kod.  They  reject  the  Vedas  and  regard  the  universe 
as  under  the  control  of  "Karm"  or  Fate.  They  trust 
their  future  to  their  own  actions  accordinj.;  t(,  the  law, 
"as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reai)."  They  manifest  a 
scrujiulous  regard  for  animal  life,  and  huild  hospitals 
for  sick  animals.  At  ni^ht  a  j^'auze  screen  is  i>laced 
over  their  lami)S  to  i)revcni  helpless  moths  from  de- 
stroying themselves  in  the  flame.  Their  temj)les  are 
lar^e,  elaborate  and  costly,  the  finest  in  Central  India, 
erected  to  the  memiory  (jf  anc-ient  sa^'es  whom  they 
adore  as  men  who  ha\e  "crossed  the  ocean  of  exis- 
t(>ncc."  Of  all  the  people  of  India,  none  is  more 
irresponsive  to  the  C.ospel. 

4.  Mohammedans.  About  one-lwenti-th  part  of  the 
population  of  Centra!  India  is  Mohammedan.  This 
element  has  been  contributed  from  several  sources. 
Some  are  descendants  of  the  (\)urt  and  armies  of  the 
Moslems  who  lonj.;  ruled  the  country,  and  some  are 
villajjers  whose  ancestors  wcTe  converted  to  the  faith 
of  the  prophet.  Bohra  merchants  of  Arab  extraction 
came  in  from  C.ujerat.  These  are  found  mainly  in  the 
lar^e  towns,  as  tinsmiths,  dealers  ni  luiropcan  articles, 
and  secoiul-hand  ^'-ods.  The  Mol,;,niincdans  m  .M.ilwa 
are  little  Kiveii  to  aurirultun  .  'I'liey  ;ire  empjuvi'd  in 
subordinate  jiositions  in  the  Xaiivi'  C,,,\  .rnmeiits,  or 
follow  weavinj,',  dviin^',  tran.^jjortin^;  K"""^.  •'tc.  The 
lower  classes  amon^  them  have  be«-n  much  influenced 
by  Hinduism,  an<!  are  j^iven  to  the  worshij)  of  samts,  or 
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Pirs,    and    burn    liK'hls    and    make    offcrin-,    at    th.ir 
festivals  •''^^^^''''''  '"'^  ''"'"  ^"'"  '"  "'"'^"  ''''''^'^  ^^'^'^ 
This  is   the   per.ple  amon,    u-honi    the    Preshrter-'an 
hurch  m  C  ana.la  has  chosen  to  send  its  ivpres-ntatives 
to  pn.ach  the  Gospd.      Ho.  d.Herent  fron.  ours  ,s  their 
poht.cal  and  soeial  atmosphere  ;     yet  there  are  points 
of  s,m,Iantv  to  our  own  ,^reat  Dominioti.     ,  , )   (^.ntral 
India  s  wide  stretching  plains,  u-here  the  vasf  inaioritv 
of  ns  people  arc  tillers  of  the  soil,  are  in  appearance    i"f 
not  m  extent,  not  unlike  the  vast  plains  of  our  W.sl 
where  aKna.Itur..  is  the  mainstay  of  the  people.     In- 

-hans.  hke  Canadians,  are  an  a,rieultural  people.  (.) 
Ihc  wule  dn-ersav  of  religious  beliefs,  and  the  var^-tv 
of  her  peoples,  an>  not  unlike  the  picture  that  (\,n  ,d". 
presents  with  her  multitude's  draun  from  the  uvn^l 
nations  ami  lan.u.aKcs  of  the  whole  w..rld.  Thepn,h'- 
U'ln  of  the  church  ,n  each  is  similar.  It  ,>  to  draw  to- 
gether m  the  tVlhuvslup  ..f  Cl.rist.a,,  l„e  and  .ctvuv 
the  chverse  pc^opLs  sc.paratcl  bv  rch^icus  and  racial 
pn^u-iur^,  and  to  bnn,  m  the  Kingdom  of  ('hnst 
y  nch  >s  n,:htc.ousness  and  pcc-e  and  jov  m  the  II„lv 
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'()!ily  like  sniils  I  SIC  the  folk  tlicrcundcr, 
UouikI    whu   should    cdiuiucr,    slaves    who   sliould    he 

kiiiKs,  - 
lieariiiK  iheir  one  hope  with  an  ein])ty  wonder, 
vSadly  ronleiUed  in  a  show  of  things. 

Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerahle  eravin^' 
Shivers  throu-^hout  me  like  a  trumpet-call, 
Oh  to  sa\-e  these  !  To  [KTish  for  their  saving', 
IJii'  for  their  life,  he  (offered  for  them  all  !" 

-    F.  W,  H.  Myhrs. 
(Paul's  feelings  as  he  faced  a  crowd) 


"It    is    ^rand    to    he    here,    such    opportunitv  '     Such 
need  : 
Suth   work  !     Oh,    to   he  ]>repared   for  such  a   privi- 

-—CjKorce  Mii.Nziiis,  M.D. 


CHAPTKR   IV. 

BEGINNINGS 

or 

FIRST  TWO  DECADES  OF  THE  MISSION'S 

HISTORY 

Im  Canada 
Awakening  of  Interest  in  Canadian  Churches      I>,v 

^^..us  to  tlK.  I>rc.sl>ytcnan  Union  in  ,S;5  the  ('hurdus 
n   Canada  had   h.^'un  to  rccc.Knizc  Ih.  claims  of  tho 
Indian  M,ss:<.n  fu.ld.  and  to  share  in  its  !•  van^clization 
A     Juvrn.lc  Mission  and    Indian  Orphana-a-  Schemr" 

VMth  the  Church  of  Scoth.nd,  as  carlv  as    .,S,6      The 
attention  of  the  Synod  was  that  year  ealle.I  to  the  work 

on  l.>  the  luhnhurKh  Ladies'  Association  for  I'eniale 
Lc  ucation  ,n  India  Prc.vi.,„s  to  this,  some  conKre- 
Kat.ons  were  supporters  of  the  Association,  and  non- 
he  Syno,l  adopte<l  the  Scheme  as  one  which  would 
appea  part,cuh.rly  to  the  Sahhath  Schools  of  ,h.. 
Umrch.  This  •Juvemle  Mission"  cntinue.I  as  a 
stmndus  and  blessing  to  the  Churches  until  ,884  when 
It  was  (hsconlinucd. 

Besides  the  support  of  children  in  the  Ori.han  tees 
which  were  managed  by  the  Scottish  Association,  the 
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sujijidrt  of  scjiaratc  scIkk.Is  f(,r  ^irls  in  India  was  uiidcr- 
takaii  and  jin^xidcd  for  ],y  ilic  ((.iitrii.ulors  to  the 
Jiuinil.'  Mis-ion.  "The  Canadian  School  was  ojanrd 
in  Calculla  on  the  first  of  SrptcinlieT,  1.S5S.  .  .  .a  day 
<\cr  nuinoralilr  from  t!ic  jiroclaniation  whirli  irans- 
Icrrcd  tliat  \a>1  J-'nipirc  from  tlie  swa>-  of  a  ComiJany 
to  the  C'lii-istian  Ciox-crnmcnt  of  onr  (ir.irious  (juccn. 
Tndir  tlic  Divine  lilcs-in.L;  tlir  fffort   lias  proNrd  emin- 
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("alcuita  a  neat  house  was  found,  o\-er  wliieli  the 
hitherto  unknown  name  of  'The  Canadian  Sehool'  has 
been  inserihed,  and,  tlie  serviees  of  au  exeellent  (Chris- 
tian and  ]iis  wift' h-avinj.;  I.ecn  enj^'a-ed,  th(>  day  school 
lor  i^irls  w.as  soon  filLd  to  its  utmost  eajiaeit\-.  Similar 
schools  were  afterward-,  (.i]iened  witli  encoura;^dn^' 
prospects  and   satisfactory  results.'  * 

'J'lu'  ICastern  C'iiurelies  further  extended  their  work 
ill  India  in  1S74  wlieii  the  S\-Tiod  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  sent  to  Madras  a  lady  mission. try.  Miss 
Johns,  to  take  j)art  in  Zenana  work.  Her  entire 
expenses  N\-ere  home  hy  the  conj'.re.i^'ation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Chundi,  Halifax,  But  soon  after  her  arrival, 
this  accomplished  and  devoti'd  lady  contracted  a  serious 
illness  winch  necc<sitatt(i  her  return,  and  wdiich  ter- 
minated fatall>-  in  April,  1S76,  Moreover,  on  the  (.'ve 
of  the  Union,  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime  I'.-ovinces 
designated  a  missionary.  Rev.  J.  Fraser  Camphell,  to 
labor  amoni;  the  IviiLdish-speakin.i.,'  nati\-es  of  Madr.as, 
but  he  did  not  leave  for  India  till  after  the  Union. 

*(!ngi;'8  .Short   History  of    i'n  .-l.vt<Tiaii  <  "luirch  in  C'ati:i(l;i," 
page  IL'8, 
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In  tlK-  Western  Section,  the  attention  (,1  il,e  Chuivhes 
was  first  turned  tuwanls  India  in   iS^,  when  Dr    Dull 
^•t  C  aicuita  Msited  Canada,  and  !,v  his  fu  ■  r  eIo,,uenee 
stirred  the  Churches  to  a  recognition  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  tlie  C.reat  Kastern  I)..i,end<.nev.      An  attempt 
was  made  to  l.e-in  a   Mission  there,   hut   no  Canadim 
minister  couhl  be  toun.l  for  the  uork,      'I'hc.  hite  Rev 
John  Lain-,  D.I).,  then  mir.ister  at  Searhoro   wasoff.Pd 
the  appointment,  hut  his  couKreKati,,,,  pUade.l  f,,r  his 
retention,   and   his   Presbytery  refu.sed   to  ivlea.se  him 
An  apiKal  -.vas  made  to  Scotland  to  ],.„.!  a  man    and' 
this  u.,s  m<,re  succes^  •■■il.      Th.  R.v.  (n'or^e  Steveiison 
with    Ins   wile,    were   sent    .,ut    that    same    vear   a-    the 
representatives  of  the  Free  Church  in  Canada       ( )n  t  iie 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Dull  thev  settled  in  Bancoorah 
Ben-ah      But   after  a   short    time,    a   viol,.nt    outbreak 
of  cholera,  tollo^A•ed  by  the    erribie  niutinv  of  ,s^-    so 
interfered  with  the  success  of  the  work  that   tli.^  mis- 
sionaries resiK'ned   and   the    Mission   came   t.,  an   end 
The  fires  of  missionary  enthusiasm  had.  however    been 
kindled,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  the  Home  land 
reaped  the  benefit  for  work  was  then  be  .;un  am.rn^'  the 
Aorth  American  Indians,  the  Rev.  James  Xisbet  b.^in^ 
designated  to  this  work  in  1S62.* 

Pioneer  Missionaries  and  Selection  of  Field  ft 
was  fifteen  years  before  interest  in  In.lia  was  a-ain 
rcMvcd  in  the  West  ;  and,  as  has  happened  so  oRen 
in  the  history  of  Missions,  it  was  the  women  of  the 
Church  who  were  instrumental  in  the  reawakenin-  of 
'"^^''^^"^-  '^^^^-o  youn-  ladies.  Miss  Fairweather  and 
*Vi<Je  Missionary  Puilifiudcr.s  p;ig.;  ,s7. 
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Miss    Ro.l^.rr,  r,fi,.n.,l    themselves    for    work    in    India. 

They    were   accept,       a,al    s,  nt    out    in    iS;,^,    to    w.rk, 

li"\vever,  ni  (-..nncccon  wiili  Hie  Missi.,n  of  the  Pres!)y- 

I'-nan  Clnn-ch  fXnrth>  of  the  L'in'te<l  States. 

When  the   Union  ,.(  ,he  Pn^shvlerian  Churclies  to,,k 

Pl'"'''   '■!    '■^7.^.    Mr..    n..v.-    Dr..   Camphell.    ll,e   Svno.i's 

•'!'P"ii:lee.    was    acce],te.]  ;       an<l    Hie    f.,llowinK    year, 

^^''^     •'■    ■^'''    ""ukI;is,    minister   at    ("ohourK.    was   a^- 

ix.inle.i  ;   1  hese  t  wo  I.ein.-  t  h..  first  or.lain..i  missionaries 

;;;    '"■    "'■"'    "^'^    '•>■    "h'    n,.wly    forme.l    I're.shvlenan 
Churi'li  in  ("anada. 

<»\    TUK     FllU.I) 

Mr.  (\-nnp1,elI  reached  India  in  Decemher.  1X70  and 
was  tollowed  shortly  l.v  .Mr.  D-ni^las.  The  former 
went  to  Madras  where  for  a  few  inomhs  he  workc'd 
ainonK  Hie  l':n.L;lish-<peakinK  Indians.  Mr.  DouKlas 
visile.)  the  American  n;iss,o,iaries  to  eonter  with  them 
aboni  the  work.  Lntlc  ha<i  as  vet  l.een  done  ai 
tlic'  "  \ati\e  Stati  s 
Mock    of     territory     kn<.wn     ;is 

A^enrv"    was    as    yet     uiiev.inKeli/ed    and    practically 
unlouclud.       This    was    the    field    which    the    (\-madian 
<  Lurch  hoped  l,,l,c;d.le  to  enter,  and  on  Ianuarv2^th 
'^77.    Kcv.    Mr     ilojconil.,    ,,f    the    Anuruan    .Mission 
with  .Mr.  l)..U..l,,s,;,n,vedn,  Indore.  l  he  chief  .it  v  of  the 
Wcste.n  part  o|  .  ],.  A.encv,  ..nd  the  capital  ..f  llolkar 
State,  and  rcni.nncd  |..r  a  short  time  to  as.sist  m  openmK 
''■'    '""'^        ^''      ('-"iiplKli    came    up    from    Ma.lras    in 
July  and  l,e.i:,m  work  in  Mhow.a  nnlii.arv  (.'ant.M.ment * 
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thirtcrn  niik^s  dislaiit.  Iki^iv  tlir  m.l  ,,f  ihr  yc.-.r 
Miss  FornsttTand  Mi^s  McCn  l;.  t,  uilh  Mrs.  I),,uj'las 
and  children,  arrived  ln,ni  Cana.la,  Tlu'  tw,  ladiis 
who  lia.i  i.a'vi(,usly  v^nuv  nut  !iad  alrradv  j.-mtd  tlu- 
Missi.,,1.  ai;d  the  end  nf  ;l.r  v.ar  iS;;  saw\v,.rk  w-'Il 
l)C'Kun  ;  at  hid,, re  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  I),,u-Ias,  Miss 
I-airwcatlur.  and  Miss  M^'Cr-.u-r  ;  and  at  Mh',,w  hy 
Mr.  C'ainpl.el!,   Miss  RiMliTr,  and  Miss  I-<,rrcstrr 

Unfurling  the  Banner  ;  Previous  Efforts  by  Cow- 
ley Fathers.  Thus  was  ihr  iKunur  i^i  jrsu^  Thnst 
unfurU'd  in  Central  India.  It  w  is  piMiu-erwork  Pre- 
vious to  tliis.  ahiiosl  nnthin,L,'  had  been  done  tor  the 
non-Christians  of  (\'n(ral  India.  T]u-  MiHtary  (diaj)- 
lains  eonfined  their  elTorls  K^Mu-rallv  to  tlieir  fellow- 
countrynien.  The  Cowley  Fathers'  had,  s.-nie  years 
before,  visited  hidore  City,  and  reniaine.l  f.,r  a  time. 
They  lived  in  a  native  house  and  largely  e.  ,iifonne<!  to 
Indian  numners  and  style  of  .livini;.  'I'luir  leader. 
FathiT  O'Neill,  who  is  described  as  a  char.i.ier  of  rare 
saintliness.  died  <,{  eliokra  and  the  Missi..ii  ee.is,  ,]  to 
exist . 

The  famous  Hraliman  convert,  Kw.  Xeheiniali 
CktcIi,  iia.i  toure.l  through  i,,,rt  of  Cmtr.d  Indi.i,  .md 
had  visili.j  .Mhow  .Hid  ItMJore.  wh.  r^'  he  Ine.l  f,,r  ,i  time 
with  F,  •herO'Xeill  ;  but  when  our  inissiunarii's  .irnved 
they  found  the  fi.ld  ur,orcui>ic.l  and  uik  vauKvli/ed 
and.  while  other  p.irt-,  of  C,  ntral  Indi.i  in'.e  since  luen 
entere<i  b\  other  .Mi-sion-^,  ours  to-d.,v  is  the  onlv 
Protestant    force   working;   in   a   soh.I   bio,  k   of  territorv 

i«»Ij.;fr   liiiii'i    .  n  '  11  i.ti  |i  i . 
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111  i\'lini;irv,  iSji.,  Mis^  l-orrcstrr  nml  Mr.  Camiilu'll 
wiTc  in;irri((l  ;  and  in  t!ic  rvA  nf  the  sanir  vt'ar,  Rcv. 
rind  Mr  .  j(,hn  Wiikir  were  stnl  mit  and  s^.ii],.d  in 
Iii'lorc.  At  ihr  ^anic  linir,  th.'  Mission  Coum-il  was 
t'irnu'd  ior  1.k\i1  adinini-l  ration .  I'..r  fonr  xaars  no 
ttirtlur  r.  int"<>rc(inrr,ts  canic  fr.ini  ("aiiada.  Soiru' 
clian.ucs  t.M,k  idair  m  tlic  prr-nnnd  of  tlu'  staff,  and 
ihi'Sf.  wiili  tlic  snl.MCjn.'nt  additions  and  oilier  clian-cs, 
an'  in(licat,d  in  thc"li-l  <4  .Mi;sinnan.-v  •'  i,;  appcn- 
<lix  "A."  The  inililicaiion  ,,t"  this  History  marks  ihr 
(•(^nplitio-  ,,f  alino';t  f(  .n.r  (Itcadrs  of  w<  ,rk  in  C'l'titral 
India  Iiv  the  I'rc^liytrrian  Chnnli  in  Cana.ki. 

An  Epochal  Year  in  the  Mission's  History.  1-or 
conwiufncr  in  stud\-  ilic  hi-,torv  of  thr  Mission  tnay 
lir  (h'viiU'd  into  two  aliiv-t  ('(lua!  periods  ;  v.  t  tlir  divi- 
sion IS  I)v  no  Tnrans  an  ar!.itrar\-  one,  for  tlie  \car  iSr;; 
was,  in  sonn-  respects,  epo,  lial  m  the  Mis.i,,n.  Iniiial 
ddhenlties  had  lu-.n  kir^'elv  overcome,  and  durin;;  the 
two  preeedin-  dee;ide>.  .ahnost  ,,:i  the  jiha^es  of  tnission- 
nrv  work  liad  heen  est.al.Iidied.  1du'  mere  eniinier.ation 
<'t  them  shows  how  complete  w<  re  tlu'  plan  laid  for 
Cctitr.il  India's  evan,i,eli/.ation.  Evangelistic  work  was 
c()nslantl\-  carried  on  in  it-  \aned  phase-.  Medical 
\ynrk  had  proved  itself  ni\ahi,al,le  ;.s  the  li.nid-m.nd  of 
hlvani'clisni.  and  h.id  won  the  licarts  of  i  he  pt'oplc. 
Educational  work  u.i-  w.  11  distrihiitcd  throuidi  I'rittiarv 
.I'm!  Amdo-Vcrn.icnl.ir  Sidiools.  In  Mhow,  ,a  Hii^h 
School'  f,,r  hovs,  ,ind  in  Indore  .d-o  a  l(i;d)  Sch.oo] 
and  Arts  C(.lkj;(.>  were   wi  !  cPtal.lishf<L     Theological 

•Since  closp.!,  owinj^  to  the  prcsstirt-  of  ,,i)kt  wmk  ,ui.i  .iK,,  t.. 
the  c-entrali-ifji.n  <.f  Mij;!;  S-h'-!  w-r!.  ;;•  h^^v-^^. 
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Training  was  provided  fur  liy  the  PrcshytcTv.     A  Press 
had,  I'roiii  the  \\t_\-  first,  l)crii  cni-isLaiitly  kejit  riniiiiii.L'. 
Normal    Classes    fur    tcaclu'rs    liad    ln-i-n    in    exist rn(;r 
tor   Iw.i   or   three   years.     Industrial   work   w.as   l>e^un. 
A  class  tur  tlie  Blind  had  \i(\]]  dpeiied  ;     and  ]ir<>visi(}a 
iiia'K'   inr  segregation  of  lepers,  wha.  were  numerdus 
ill   all    the   lar,i;er   centres,   and    were   a    puhli',-   nienaee. 
The  initial   steps  had  been  taken  for  work  ainoii.L,'  the 
aboriginal  tribes     the   I^luel^.     In   fi\e  oni  of  ilie  six 
centres  occu])ied,  organized  congregations,  with  elders 
and  deacons,   had  been  oiahlislied  ;     and   the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Christians  of  the  whe>le  Held  in  Con- 
vention, (tr  Mela,  for  conference  and  ir.ulual  insjjira- 
tion,  had  become  a  recognized  feature  of  Church  life. 
Some  of  these  iihases  of  work  have  been  modified  since. 
Changes  in  Administration.     Tlie  year  iS()7  marked 
alst)  an  important  chan.^e  in   Mission  Administration. 
In  that  year  the  Zenana  missionaries  (who  {)reviouslv 
had  been  in  the  Mission  Council)   were  formed  into  a 
"Women's  (\)uncil"  with  control  of  their  own  funds, 
while  the  male  missionaries  became  a  I'inance  Commit- 
tee  (later  called   the   "Mission   Council")    for  the   ad- 
ministration of  other  funds  from  Canada,  and  the  I'res- 
bytery  was  expected   to  discharge  more  fullv   its  own 
])roper  functions. 

Trying  Experiences,  'i'his  vear  was  epochal  in  an- 
other resi)ect.  The  Mi>-.ion  ha<l  for  the  first  tinu' to  t'ace 
the  awful  >pettre  ot  laniine.  accompanied  bv  its  dread 
consort,  cholera,  toKcl  her  with  other  diseases,  'f  he  -train 
was  particularly  seviTe  in  the  iCastern  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral India  Aj^'cney,  but  a  great  deal  ot  rescue  work  fell 
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to  \hv  let  f>f  our  Mission.  So  i'vvaX  a  l)unlrn  was  laid 
(.11  ilic  Mi--if.n  l>y  thr  faiiiitUMif  iS.);.  and  still  more  hy 
that  in  Malwa  two  vrars  latrr,  that  tlu'  whole  work  was 
])rol(,un(l]y  alTectt.l.  It  was  a  year  of  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mission,  not  onlv  on  the  field,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Ilonir  ClnuH-h.  The  Mission  had  just  ])assed 
throu^li  one  of  those  most  harassing  exi)erienees,  a 
"nit  "  in  the  allowances  from  Canada,  which  so  c  ipi^les 
existing  work  aTid  diseouraues  the  worker  because  of 
the  indifference  it  too  often  indicates  at  the  Home  Hasc 
Thru  came  the  woncU^rful  outburst  of  svmpathy  when 
the  news  of  the  famine  nached  home,  and,  best  of  all. 
the  definite  association  of  stores  of  Christian  men  and 
women  with  Indian  work  in  the  support,  for  purposes 
of  education  and  training,:,  of  the  rescued  orphans  and 
widows. 

DliFK  n.TIF.S 

Those  Peculiar  to  Work  in  Native  States.  Pioneer 
missionaries  in  tlu'  Native  States  have  si>ecial  ditTieul- 
ties  to  I'onti-nd  with  as  well  as  those  which  aie  connnon 
to  nii-sions  ever\wlu-n'.  Authority  is  largely  in  ihc 
hands  ,,f  the  Indian  Princes,  aral  they  sometimes  look 
with  su;-pit-ion  on  the  adveni  of  the  missionaries,  whom 
they  consider  to  be  associateil  somehow  with  llic 
paramount  Power.  In  Malwa,  too,  the  chief  Maratha 
lu-inct's  had  not  forgotten  their  contlict  with  the  British. 
'I'hr  m,is:H's  of  the  ])eoplc  were  as  yet  but  little  m- 
t1uem-ed  bv  t  lie  Western  forces  of  civilization,  winch 
vv.-r.'  !iotiL-,:il>lL>  ill  Hritisli  India.  New  irroun-l  had  to 
be  broken  in  several  forms  of  t,duc  itional  and  philau- 
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thropic  work,   and   the   inessai;e  <>f  ilic   Cmsprl     was   a 
^-tran^'c  new  stwry  to  nnillitudes. 

Of  tlie  physical  inconveniences  of  tliese  early  days, 
the  insanitary  and  unetmifortaMe  dwelling'  houses 
and  the  lack  of  suitahle  l)uildini's  for  school  and  medical 
work,  there  is  no  need  to  write.  These  have  been  re- 
peated in  greater  or  less  (U'^re-'-  with  the  oprnin.i;  ot  each 
new  centre  of  work,  and  are  accepted  i^ladly  as  ])art  of 
th.e  fellowship  ot  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

First  Converts,  i'or  a  time  all  wvn  well  with  the 
Mission,  Primary  schools  W(  re  opened,  zenanas  were 
visited,  the  Ciospel  was  jireached  in  bazars,  and  ad- 
jacent villages,  and  entiuirers  tnade  their  wa\'  to  the 
ir.issionaries'  hmiK^dows  to  discuss  the  new  reli^doti. 
A  Printini,'  Press  was  established,  and  it  enal'led  thiC 
missionaries  to  sjiread  the  truth  far  and  wide.  Two 
Hrahman  vouths  >)f  Indore  named  Sukhananda  and 
Narayan  Si:i^di,  of  j.:ood  scuial  standitii,'  in  families 
beloii^iii);  to  the  Court,  jirofessed  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  asked  for  bajjtism.  This  was  made  the  occasion 
of  violent  antagonism  and  ojjpusition  to  Christianity, 
which  develi'iied  in  s'ach  a  \va\'  as  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  work  in  Indore  and  ils  exi)ansion  in 
other  parts  of  the  A<:;e!icy.  ( )n  tin'  dav  fi\e<1  fortln' 
l)a]iti>m  of  the  vomi^  men.  ihe\-  were  sci/,i-d  :nid  taken 
before  Maharaja  Ib'lkar  and  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment. Tlu'\-  flrd  {i>  pM.mbaw  bater  Mr.  Dom^das 
mt  t    them   a1    Horsa<l.   (lujarat,   where   tlie\-   were   bap- 

i*-.3  'V!  i  *.  i'  tl"  ';  Til  \  t  I         ,       .  -      .    i'  -        \ 

Cliri:^!    at    I  In-    jiltiI   *'f   thrir    li\t'S.      Casio    i'^   <ruf1    to 
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thnpc  who  riare  to  shake  themselves  free  from  its 
\>nni\:\i'v. 

Principle    of    Religious    Toleration    at    Stake.     Not 

louK  after  this  an  onler  was  issued  i)y  tlie  Indore 
Durljar*  forliiddiuK  any  Christian  work  in  the  State. 
\'iolence  was  offered  to  the  preachers,  and  hindrances 
(if  various  kinds  were  made.  Tlie  issue  raised  was  a 
momentous  one  f'lr  missionary  work.  It  was  the  ques- 
tion of  reli^^ious  toleration  in  Xative  States.  It  seemed 
to  the  missionaries  that  tlie  alternative  was  either, 
retiring  from  the  field,  nr,  seekin.^  to  "^ain  for  Christians 
that  same  tdleration  tiiat  was  enjoyed  by  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  alike  in  all  the  States  of  Central  In.dia. 
The  liritish  Ciovi.rnment  wotdd  not  tolerate  any  at- 
tem]it  to  x'iolate  this  sacred  ])rincii)le  in  the  case  of 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  ;  wfnild  it  now  be  equally 
firm  ill  the  case  of  Christianity  !"  It  was  a  principle 
Ku.aranteed  l)y  (jueen  \'ietoria's  famous  Proclamation 
of  185S  (vide  Ai)i)endix  "D").  Widespread  intt'rest 
was  aroused.  Some  of  the  secular  papers  bitterly 
criticized  the  missionaries.  The  religious  press,  al)ly 
led  by  TIic  Indidn  ir//Mt'5.';,  the  or^'an  of  the  Methodist 
I-2lMseo])al  Mission,  chamj)ioned.  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Tlu'  Calcutta  Missionary  C(~>nference,  at  that  time  the 
most  influential  and  actiw  in  India,  took  up  tlu-  mattt/r 
and  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Viceroy,  ur^inj^^  others 
also  to  do  the  same.  The  aj^peal  to  tlie  Secular  Power 
was  an  a])]K'al  only  for  liberty  to  ])roclaim  the  Ciosjicl, 
whii  h  i.-  tile  primary  duty  of  every  Christian.      If  the 

(f()Ct~\i^l     ic     n^l^     T  iTi  i( '1 '1 1  nil '( 1       it    lli.>     f '1ti*i  >^t  1 '1 11     liti'     ic     n<_>l 


'The  Supreme  Council  of  the  State. 
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constantly  K"'"ft  furlh  in  g\:u\  service  for  mankind,  it 
cannot  Hve.  Christianity  asks  mi  favors  but  the  com- 
mon ri^'ht  to  walk  and  breathe  and  express  itself  where 
it  can  help  and  ujilift  mankind. 

Toleration  Secured.  The  reply  of  the  \'i'eroy,  Lord 
Ripon,  K^^ve  some  relief  ;  but  ii>T  a  time  the  law  of 
liberty  was  evaded,  the  nati\-e  olheials  taking;  their  cue 
from  the  A.uent  to  the  Oovernor-Cieneral  at  that  time, 
who  was  unfrirndly  to  Missions.  The  whole  situatioti 
was  later  laid  ])rivately  before  Lord  DidTerin.  who  had 
come  from  Canada  to  succeed  Lord  Ripon  in  the  Vice- 
ro\-alty  of  India.  Xot  loiv^'  afterward  he  visited  Indore 
and  took  the  oi)i)orlunity  not  only  of  ]  ubliclv  showiti^ 
his  deep  jx'rsonal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Mission, 
but  C)f  imjiressin^  on  the  Local  Otlicials,  British  and 
Irulian  alike,  the  necessity  of  allowin;^  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries to  do  their  work  without  interference. 

A  Changed  Atmosphere.  From  that  tiine  forward 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  chanj.;ed.  (Jflicial  ojiposi- 
tion  almost  entirely  cea.sed,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Mission  received  many  tokens  of  ^'oddwill  from  Ixjth 
ofTicials  and  ]irivate  citizens  of  Indore  State.  Perhaps 
the  mo<t  marked  was  tln'  ^r^int,  by  the  Dowai^er 
Maharani,  nf  ,a  <pktidid  i)Iot  of  ground,  on  which  ii'iw 
stand  tl'.e  ili.^'h  Sehuul,  Ci)llf.;e,  and  Wmnen's  llo.^pilal. 


ICVAM.l.l.I^M 

The   Supreme  ^irp  of  the   Missioflaiy.      !>\tr\    true 
missionary  is  a  preacher  of  the  Ciosjiel  in  srason  and 

i.iLll   (_.ii    ^t.•^^^ull.        WiiciiiLl    i  )t.uiiili;^  i>\t,i    liii,-  lOiU'il  oi    iiie 

sick,    or   conversiii},'   by    the   wayside   with   the   chance 
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acquaintancr,  or  ^alhcrin^,'  about  hiin  tlic  little  groups 
of  ca^'cr,  l)ri^ht-eyc(l  school  children,  he  remembers 
that  he  is  there  to  represent  Christ. 

Preaching.  Fr*  aching  in  India  has  little  in  common 
with  the  nu'thdds  in  the  Homeland.  There  are, 
however,  some  well  trocMen  ways,  according'  to  which 
jjreachinK  is  e\erywhere  carried  on.  In  the  i)iiblic 
squares  of  the  lari^er  towns  and  cities  and  in  the  mo- 
hullas,*  this  work  can  be  carried  on  in  all  seasors.  It 
has  many  disad\'antaj.;es.  There  are  many  interrup- 
tions. A  do^'  ti^ht  near  by,  some  shrill-voiced  W(nricn 
quarrelling^  in  front  of  their  houses,  the  pungent  odor 
of  condiments  bein;^  ])re])ared  for  food,  and  countless 
other  distraetions.  make  the  work  exhausting  fcjr  bodv 
and  mind.  Hut  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  gather  a 
crowd,  and  in  it  ther^'  are  many  who  listen  intently  and 
quietly  to  a  simple  earnest  })resentation  of  the  funda- 
mental fads  of  human  need  and  I)i\-ine  (Iracc.  After 
stieh  ])reaching  one  '  ;ngs  to  take  the  interested  ones 
aside  and  talk  privately  about  their  heart  longings. 
But  there  is  no  privacy  in  India.  Unless  the  interested 
ones  haw  the  courage  to  cnnie  to  the  {)reacher's  liome 
for  further  inst ructioti.  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
f('lli)W  up  (.iTectivillx-  the  ])reaching  of  the  word. 

False  Rumors.  Xnthmg  is  more  distressing  than  the 
foolish  an<l  often  cruel  and  wicked  rumors  that  are 
circulated  l)y  uiisrrupuioiis  ])(.'rsons,  and  siich  exjier- 
iences  are  mH  cmtined  to  tlu  "arh-  .and  pioneer  davs 
of  the  Mission.     Mosl    jtersisteiii    are    the  i'eport>  that 

*.\  niuhnlia  is  a  pan  ef  the  city  occupied,  as  a  rule,  hy  tlic  nioni 
Ikts  uf  Miio  rastc  'iiily. 
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the  Tiiissionarii'S  arc  \W  A.^rnU  df  (  i(i\Tniiin'iii  aii.l  arc 
paid  in  proportioii  to  ili  roiiwrts  won  ;  aNo  lliat  ilu' 
peo[)lc'  will  bf  carrifd  away  ami  madi-  Christians  by 
force.  As  this  book  is  bein.L;  wrilti'n.  inan\'  \illa^'es  are 
practically  closed  to  the  (lospcl  because  the  people 
have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  missionaries  are  tlio 
aj^ents  of  fjovernment,  sent  to  coni])el  the  peo])le  to 
po  and  fij^'ht  for  the  I^mjjire  in  the  ^'reat  war  now  rai:in<,' 
in  Europe  ;  the  sending;  of  Indian  re;4iments  to  the 
front  bcin.^,  in  the  minds  of  sim])le  villa^^ers,  all  the 
proof  needed.  Durini,'  theravai;e;  of  the  Plai^nie, 
rumors  were  so  j)re\alent,  as.  at  times,  comi>letely  to 
frustrate  all  attempts  at  preacliini^:.  It  was  sai(!  that 
the  missionaries  were  ^oinj.;  about  poisoning  the  wells, 
of  course  on  behalf  of  (government. 

Another  story  was  that  Kali,  their  bloodthirsty 
murderous  goddess,  had  demanded  from  Kinu  Hdward 
Several  hundred  thousand  \iL-tims  as  the  price  of  bein^' 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  tlirone,  'i'lie  Kin^  Iiad  coaplied 
with  the  demand,  stipulating'  however,  that  the  victims 
must  t)c  taken  from  amon.i,'  his  Indian  subjects. 

Nothinj^  is  so  painful  to  the  missionary  as  to  have  his 
friendliest  approaches  treated  with  .-^U'<l;icion.  At  one 
place  where  a  ]>la^ue-smitten  body  was  bein-,^  ])rt'pared 
for  the  burning,  a  missi(jnary  stojjped  his  cart  and  en- 
quired if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  any  others 
who  mii:ht  be  ill.  In  rej>ly  an  old  man  ioiiu'(l  his 
hands,  and  in  de])recatin>.;  supplication  said.  :  '  Halint 
ho  ^aye,  miharbani  kijie"     "many  have    ^one,  please 

';h.-'.".V'   l.-!?-;;1»>i>'-i;   "        ^W-:.   TT!:  ■:>  n  ill  .r   ■.".•:!•:   !!!;!t    \h.:-    J".! '.r:  .t^:  ■:> 'I'i 

had  already  destroyed  jilenty,  and  it  was  time  to  stop. 
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Persecutions.  '\'hv  tarlifr  (la_\  -  "I"  thr  Missi(.in  wrrc 
III'!  witlimi!  jH  !■(-:(  (U I  in;i  in  its  Timn'  vi'ilnit  forms,  llu- 
liiMiii'  111'  wliicli  I'ril  liU  llic  !';iiilit'ul  Iiiili;!!!  i:rc'aclifrs. 
<  Mil'  \\(.rl:i  I'  in  L'iiaiii  was  sci/cil  aii'1  imi'  in  jiri-nn.  liis 
<m!y  I'l'lturr  liciTi;'  thai  ]\v  kv\)\-  the  sthoul  (ij.(_n.  (nil. 
hiAviAtr,  i.iiciiii!  t  hi'  wav  for  his  rt'lfase.  '\'\\v  ht  ail 
Timnhi  i.f  tin/  Miiliaiiitiicdans  look  iiji  his  causr,  aTnl 
Ifii'flnin  was  ;'i\(ii  Id  hini  \<>  CM-uiinu'  lii--  \V'>rk.  In 
.Mamla-a'n-,  1  v,' .  Iniliin  preachers  wa^re  'me  eveuin.L'; 
hi'iiliil  ami  jt'ltiil  with  nnid  aiiil  stones  ainl  ih'iveit 
out  111  the  city.  In  tlii-  lity  on  another  occasion,  ami 
in  Manasa  also.  1  )r.  Wil-nn  ami  his  assistants  were 
miililnil  ,ini'  i-riti  '1  With  nnnl  anil  -tunes  anil  c.  inipelleil 
to  ali.iniiim  pi'i  ai  hii,;.'.  ( )n  c'lier  occasions,  the  ["ilice 
with  --licl:^  wiiitM  \inlrntly  (lri\e  ;iway  the  i>eo])li.'  ami 
make  all  wi  ii  k  iiniH '.siMi'.  In  Harwaha  the  I'>eal 
oHiei.iIs  (■  ily  CI  inntenaneeil  thr  .ilivi'^iMi;  nf  sunie 
("luT-tians,  A  ri  f(  renre  tn  the  Dnrb.ir  lu'on.L'hl  a 
relmke  111  thr  IkailmaTi  ami  Liter  his  remnval.  In 
Pailli.i  the  i.re.iilii  r  was  fi  irl 'iiMen  t-i  draw  watrr  frnni 
any  nf  the  vill.i-e  wtll-,  .ilthnii.'h  the  well  iln-  fur  his 
use  hail  Ihi  n  (ir,:in.i,il  dry  by  a  (1ee]jer  ami  kir).;cr  well 
(In;.:  oni)-  a  frw  \.irils  awaw  In  another  t<'wn  false 
char^^es  I  if  rnliliery  were  brought  against  the  (."hristiati 
converts,  'i'hey  were  seized  and  lietl  up  by  their 
wrists  until  tlie  l)lood  lun'st  from  their  fimar  tips  ; 
the\-  were  also  beaten  tn  make  them  c>>nfi 

The  tnry  nf  ptTscciit inn  is  a  Inn^  one.  and  much  nf  it, 
especially  that  meted  <nit  to  encjuirirs  iu<\  conviTtS, 
never  can  be  written,  it  is  so  subtle,  so  seerct,  and  so 
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tian  Suprinii'  riovt-rnnifnt,  iIutc  is  ahvavs  some  mea- 
sure of  risk,  hi  a  land  like  India,  ihe  danj^iT  i;'.  that  one 
is  never  qnite  ^ure  wlial  an  Indian  crowtl  may  dn. 
false  rumor,  a  misuiulerstandiiiK,  a  wound  to  religious 
susce]>ti!)ilities.  evi'u  when  tmintentional,  and  the 
crowd  may  lie  roused  to  a  mad  fury. 

Itinerating.  Itinerating  ha  -  from  the  be^inninj.;  heen 
a  chief  feature  of  the  evangelistic  work.  I'rom  ( )ctolier 
till  March,  while  the  weather  is  comparative!)-  cool,  and 
almost  no  rain  falls,  thi'  mission.iries,  both  men  and 
women,  accom])anied  b\-  Indian  heljjers,  ^(^  forth  to 
tour  their  Districts  unless  prtvented  by  station  work. 
Dr.  (\im])l)i'll  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mission  toured 
far  and  wide  covering'  hundreds  of  miles,  which  was  of 
K'reat  value  as  the  work  expanded  ;  and  he  was  j)er- 
mitted  to  preach  tlu'  fiospd  in  liundreds  of  towns  anr] 
villa}.,'es  which  had  niver  before  heard  a  Christian 
preacher.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  work,  was  the 
bajitism  of  the  headman  of  one  of  the  lower  castes, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  ccTitral  station.  I'or  many 
years  this  man  witnessed  a  ^'ood  coiifes-ion  .amon).;  his 
caste  followers,  and  his  memorv  is  cherished  bv  them 
still. 

Camping  in  the  District.  T(turinK'  in  the  district  is 
•strenuous  Imt  dcli^hUul  work.  As  a  nil.-  tlie  villa^^-e 
peopk-,  the  ^Teal  aj.:ricultural  cla-s,  hear  tin-  preachers 
Kladly,  It  is  customarv  to  piteh  tents  in  some  shaded 
K'rove  ne.ir  a  lar^e  town,  visitin-;  tb.e  .idi.icrnt  villaj^es 
in  the  morninj.;s,  and  -pendm^;  tlic  .afternoon,  and 
evenini;s  in  the  town.  Ofti'n  the  i.eopU'  ^-.ither  in 
such  numbers  to  the  tent  that  there  is  no  \n:i:i\  tu  K'J 
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aficM.  Sdiiulinirs  late  into  iho  ni,^lU  the  interested 
e;i(ii!irers  will  tarry,  anxious  tc  he  ir  nmre  and  yet  more 
of  the  slran^e  ^'ood  news.  The  ladv  missionaries  also 
visit  the  vilhiK'.'S  and  find  all  the  opiyrtunities  ihev 
(Usire,  hein*.;  called  to  one  lionse  after  another  where  the 
wonieTi  all  I'ather  in  the  seeluded  courtyards  to  listen. 
Prcachini:  to  tlu'Se  is  a  nmch  more  ditlereut  matter  than 
addressing'  the  men.  They  seem  unable  to  keej)  their 
minds  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  on  anything.  The 
hymns  set  to  native  airs,  and  short  cmvirsational 
addresses,  ^'dn  their  attention.  Work  atnon^  men  and 
wonuii  is  carried  on  st'parately  ;  hut  when  it  is  ])o,silile 
to  havi'  lad\-  missionaries  accomiMuy  the  male  mission- 
arv  ai'.d  his  wife  on  lour,  it  is  j.^'catly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  wt'Yk  o*"  lioth.  The  incidints  of  travel  wlnle  on 
tour  with  tlie  slow-iMiiiiL;  o.v-eart<,  make  up  an  exper- 
perience  n,e\er  to  in-  fori'otten.  Life  in  the  open,  more- 
over, is  so  health)-,  that  apart  from  the  limitless  oji- 
])orlunities  for  preaching.;  the  Word,  those  who  can  i^et 
away,  are  -lad  to  si)t'nd  the  cold  seasi'U  under  canvass 
amonv,:  'he  \illai;es.  ( )ne  result  of  this  method  is  that 
the  reli}.Mon  of  Christ  is  ad\ertised  far  and  wide,  and 
for  man\'  a  day  the  vi<it  <if  the  preacher  and  his  new 
and  ..tartlin.'  nie-<a,L'e  will  he  discussed  about  :  he  vil- 
lai;e  fires. 

Women's  Evangelistic  Work.  A  lar^e  p.irt  ot  the 
spicial  held  of  Kvaii^^clistic  work  1>\-  the  lady  missii.n- 
arii'S  is  in  the  zentmas.  The  /enai.i  system,  that  of 
sc'lusion  for  thi'  fimale  members  of  iLo  fanuly,  came 
into  India  wi'h  tli.'  Mohatnnu'<lans,  and  was  ado])ied 
bv,  or  rather  forced  ujn'ii,  the  Hindus  in  self-defence. 
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I'^xcvpt  aiiioiiK  the  jxx.r  classes,  who  rannot  aiTcrd  it, 
and  ihr  Marathas,  tlu-  hauidity  cpjidTirtit  s  nf  the 
.Mi.haninuMlans  in  davs  ytmv  hv.  this  svstcin  i)rcvails 
rcncTally.  Hut  tlu'  rloscly-dr,:  w  ii  vril,  as  the  wonu-n 
^o  ab^tu  their  dv.ties.  shows  Ivnv  the  spirit  <,f  seelusi-.n 
is  everywhere.  When  preaeliin.i,:  in  the  imhlic  bazaar 
.t  often  lia])|.ens  that  a  iirouj)  cf  wmnen  will  be  seen 
j^'athered  at  the  rear  i>f  the  crowd  of  male  hearers  ;  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  however,  tliat  if  the  womeTi  of 
Central  India  are  to  be  reached  with  the  Cio'^pej,  it 
must  be  by  tli.-e  of  their  own  s  x.  It  s  well  tliat  our 
(^hurch  ha-;,  fr.'in  tlie  ver_\-  fir>t.  reco.L'.ni/.ed  the  extreme 
ur^cncv  of  women's  work.  In  the  illv-vent  il.ited 
houses  where  the  atmosi.here  is  fou.l  and  stiflinKly  hot, 
and  wluTc  there  is  often  much  to  (.iTeiid  both  si,i;ht  and 
smell,  the  ('...sjH'l  is  ])reai-hed.  Teaching'  of  nvadinj.:, 
knitiin-,  or  seu'inj.;  is  fre(iuently  the  jirice  to  pay  for 
entrance  Many  sad  and  1  iiKin^^  hearts  are  touched, 
and  slowl\-.  oh,  so  sh.uly,  tju-  wom.en  of  India  are  bein;^' 
brou).',ht  into  touch  with  Ilim  who  has  in  .-dl  I;in,ls  been 
the  l--in;ine!iiator  of  \\omankind. 

Special  Problems  of  Work  in  Zenanas.  It  need 
s.-arcely  be  sai-l  th.it  there  ,ire  diHieulties  :in'\  problems 
i.eculiar  to  this  work.  M.mv.  we  believe,  m  these 
sechid.d  Indian  hoiiu's  have  been  tndv  born  a^aui  and 
ha\(    '  '         ■ 


).. 


earue 


to 


lo\T  leais  {'hr;-!  ,ind  iira\'  to  Him. 
Hut  so  mterl.iee.l  is  the  whole  f,i,nil\-  sx-._t.-m  lli.at  coti- 
fcssMii  of  Clui-t  b\-  baptism  to  m.i,,v  of  th.-m  ,tpi...,ir> 
impossible.  lMe(niently  the  expression  of  .1  ,]r^m'  for 
baptism  imans  the  closinj-  of  the  door  to  the  zemi'ia 
missionary  aiul  the  work  seems  to  h.ive  |>.  .n.  f,,,-  n-un'ht. 
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But  there  is  the  sure  promise,  "My  word  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  aceomplish  that  which 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  m  the  thin^.^  whereto  I 
sent  it"  (Is.  55  :  i  ■)•     There  is  tor  ihe  faithful  worker 
all  the  time  the  ^a^m\  consciousness  that  a  better  day  is 
dawniuK  for  India's  daughters.     Often  y(ain-  men.  ttear 
to  the  kinKdom,  declare  that  the  oidy  hindrance  to  their 
open  confession  of  Christ  is  in  the  h.      0.     That  is  the 
stron^;hold  of    idolatry,  and  they  par  .cipate  in  idola- 
trous ceremonies  rather  than  cause  trouble  in  the  home, 
but    their   hearts   condemn    them    all    the    while.     The 
zenana  missionary  is  helpiuK  "to  roll  away  the  stone" 
of  offence  ;     lor  undoubtedly  many  women  are  led  to 
abandon  idolatry  and  have  itad  their  min.ls  awakene.l 
to  hi^'her  and  better  thin.us.     There  is  ^reat  need  that 
work  for  men  and  work  for  women  should  be  clo.^ely 

associated. 

Medic  A  I.  Work 

Pioneering    by    Medical    Ladies     Indore.      In     the 

storv  of  Medical  Missions  m  Central  India,  the  work 
of  the  ladv  missionaries  takes  a  leading  place.  Covern- 
ment  Medical  men  did  what  they  ccaild  lor  the  Indians, 
but  medi.,.l  work  for  women  by  women  doctr.rs  was  an 
unheard  of  thin^^  It  was  pioneer  work,  and  miu'h  ot 
suspicion  and  deep-rooted  i^rejudice  had  to  be  over- 
come. The  Church  was  fortunate  in  its  cliM-ce  ot 
pioneer  ladv  doctors  for  Central  India.     In  Decunber, 


i.SS.i,    the  Wom.an 


I'ori'iiMi  Missionary  Socivty  sent 
nut  'their  first  Medical  'Missionarv,  Dr.  I'h/.abeth 
Ikatty,    who   Iv.'^^an   work   at    In<lore.     She    w,.s   of    a 
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with  those  that  weep  and  reji>ice  with  those  that 
rejoice,"  and  she  soon  won  Xhv  confidence  and  the  hearts 
of  the  peojile.  Within  two  years  the  work  had  ^rown 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  on  single-handed,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 886,  Dr.  Bcatty  was  join«'d  by  Dr.  Marion  OUver. 
Tlu'ir  Medical  work  had  an  important  l)earin^'  on  the 
growth  of  the  Mission.  Dr.  Beatty  had  I)arcly  l)CKun 
her  work  when  patients  came  from  far-distant  places 
for  treatment  ;  and  the  innucnce  was  seen  in  some 
marked  ways.  In  1885,  a  hi^h  oflicial  of  Dhar  sent 
his  wife  and  their  family  doct.ir  down  for  consultation, 
and  after  that  several  others  came.  Ten  vears  later 
Dhar  was  opened  as  a  Central  Station  under  cir- 
cumstances which  Kl;»ddened  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Mi'^sion.  But  it  is  significant  that  it  was  t!ie  hope  of 
having  a  lady  doctor  there,  w  nich  secured  fur  the  Mis- 
sion a  cordial  welcome  to  that  station. 

Medical  Work  Begun  in  Neemuch.  In  1892  Dr. 
Marj^aret  McKellar  be^an  Medical  work  in  N'eenuich, 
the  most  northerly  of  our  stations,  and  for  many  years 
work  was  carried  on  in  dispen^^aries,  in  the  city,  and 
outstations.  and  in  Cantonment.  Xut  always  are 
the  me'^seuKcrs  of  merc\-  received  Kl.idlv.  So.ni  after 
be^inninK  ^vork  there,  so:.u.  ,,ne  with  no  l,,ve  fur  the 
lady  doctor  thought  to  hinder  the  work  bv  i)I;uins' 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  di^pensarv  the  symbol  of  the 
curse  he  hoped  would  come  upon  her.  It  was  a  ves.sel 
half  fille.i  with  bln,„l  and  beside  it  some  I>  Tn.-ns  cu 
in  two  and  a  corncob.  On  asking:  what  it  meant,  the 
servant  replied.  "Oh,  Miss  Saheb,  an  enemy  has  put 
i-.    -.*iv.iv,   ::v>-w:c\,*i»iij;   arciidiUi    Wiii   behiii    v<>u.     Tiiis   is 
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the  worst  thiii;^'  that  any  one  could  do  lo  you."  To  the 
astotu-hment  of  all,  the  lady  doctor  was  not  di^lurh)ed. 
in  the  least  liy  the  thoue.ht  of  the  imnendin;^  disaster. 
She  (lisTni<sed  thr  niattrr  l>y  teilin-^  them  she  believed 
in  the  ])rotectin-  i^owe'-  of  Ciod  who  said.  "There  shall 
no  evil  Ixfall  thee,  neither  shall  any  pla^'ue  come  ni.udi 
thv  ilwellin;^."  Th.e  lahles  wc-re  soon  turni-(l,  and  l>lind 
su])erstition  and  deni'Miolat  ry  ri'e(i\ed  their  hardest 
blows,  when  medical  skill,  and  Christlike,  lovin.i;  service 
of  the  sick  and  atUicted,  w^re  freely  ^iven. 

Tribute    to    the    Pioneers.     The    storv    ot    the    later 
develoj-inent    of   this   Work    is  left    to   another  chai)ter, 
but  tribute  mav  here  be  i.aid  to  tin-  two  ],i..neer  int  dical 
missionaries.    Drs.  Heatlv  and  Oliver  ;   one,  still  sjiart'd, 
thou-h   no  ItMi-er   able   to  continue   lirr  chosen   w..rk  ; 
and  the  oth.T,  after  a  lone  term  of  MTvirr,  calle.l  to  her 
l-:ten:a.l  Ri-I.      klmineiitly  Thri^tdike  in  all  their  work, 
t'Virv  iloor  thrir  <ki!l  opeiieil  for  tluni  w;is  entei\'d,  not 
alone  b\-  tii.T.i,  but    Chrrt    w.is  with  them.      A   i.alient 
who   afterwards   liccmu'   a    (diri^tian    and    her^eil    >    n\- 
limied  loiiK  to  minister  to  (he  -ick,  told  h.iw,  when  she 
was  tir^t   broueht   sick  to  the   Ibi-i^ital  ami  lai-l  on  1  he 
cot  in  the  ward,  she  was  tilled  with  terror,  not  knowing 
hnw  she  would  be  tn.ited  bv  the   foreie.n    Miss  Saheb. 
When  Miss  (  Hivrr  came  into  the  wanl  to  sir  the  patients 
Willi  that   kindlv  look   -o  w(  11  remembcrfd.  all  her  tears 
vanishi'd,  "but .  '  shr  s.nd,  ■  when  she  cmie  .md  pn!  Ij.t 
li;ui.l  on  mv  fevereil  br-w.   I  loved  hrr  ;     she  had  won 
ntv  heart."      She  had  done  more,    dir  h.id  woti  her  f.jr 
the  Saviovir. 
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The  Need  for  Medical  Men.     Coinparcl  wiih  a  land 
like  Clnna.  it  mayiK'  sai.i  that  thcnec<i  for  male  nuMical 
nnssi.maries    is    not    so    clamant    in    In.lia.      Wherever 
British  on'icials  are  foun.l,  there  also,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
Kuroi,ean   meciica!  man  and  there  also  the  eliarit able 
dis,,,.nsary  and,  usuallv,   Hosi.ital  eqiUMment   in   some 
de-rre.      Government    Medical   schoi.ls   turn   out    num- 
bers of  men  each  year.      Year  by  year  also,  more  is  bciuK 
done  by  the  Native  States  to  have  mclical  relief  pro- 
vided  at   accessible  centres.      Hut    when  one  considers 
the  vast  amount  (,f  unrelieved  sufTerin-,  and  especially 
the  proporti(,n  of  me.lieal  n;en  to  p.opulation  compared 
wnh  that  in  Western  lands,  one  can  .,nlv  sav  that  the 
need  is  api.allmK.      It  i^  estimated  that  not  more  tlian 
Hve  per  cent  of  the  t,eople  have  any  medical  treatment 
in  Iheir  la,-t  illness. 

'J1h  p-inetrmi.-;si.,nari-sfelt  they  must  .I0  something 
and  dispensaries  were  openei'  x.here  it  was  possible  to 
se<-ure  Indian  men  with  s.,me  knowle.lKe  of  medicine— 
alon-j  WL-tern  lines  ;  and  where  these  were  ii..t  avail- 
able, the  mi.'.ioiiarie^  them^^elves  <lid  what   they  couhl. 

John  Buchanan,  First  Male  Physician,  Opens  Work 
in  Ujjain.  Dr.  Joh„  Ihichanan  was  the  fir^t  medaal 
man  sent  out  ;  an.l  he  wiih  Ins  wifc^,  f,,rm(Tly  Dr.  Mary 
Ma.  Kay,  b, -,an  w,.rk  in  Uijain,  which  has  been  c.,,,'- 
imued  with  much  success  u].  to  the  present.  The  .mlv 
place  available  there  l,,r  some  vars  was  ;,  .„,all  .hop 
"I'emnK  into  ;,  ,  rowded  busv  street.  The  door  was  the 
only  place  l^r  ventdatam,  and  everv  morning  crow-is 
.fathered  thert'  so  that  the  dj>,,rwav  !>.-.1  u-.  !■..■  .-l... .-...! 
''•e«l"ently  to  allow  the  workers  inside  to  ,.,.t  fresh  air! 
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On  tlic  little  verandah  in  fmnt,  the  Catechist  read  and 
san.u  and  ])reaehed  the  Word.  Hour  after  hour  the 
healing'  messa^^e  for  the  sin-sick  soul,  and  healin<^'  skill 
f.)r  tlu-  diseased  l)ody,  went  hand  in  hand  ;  and  so  it 
ever  is  in  our  medical  Mission  work.  I.ater  Dr. 
Buchanan  secured  an  excellent  si^ht  just  within  the 
city  ^;.'tes,  and  on  one  of  the  main  thorouj^'hfarcs,  and 
there  erected  a  serviceable  brick  building-  The  lower 
storv  contains  rooms  for  medical  work  and  also  a  hall 
used  daily  for  ])reachinK'  to  the  patients  and  on  Sundays 
for  ser\ices.  The  ui)stairs  has  room  for  patients.  It 
was  built  with  subscrijjtions  raised  l)y  the  missionaries, 
and  ever'  I'rick  rejirt-'^ents  sacrifice  and  speaks  of  love 
for  the  sick  ami  suffering'. 

I'jjain  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  India.  It  had  a 
population  of  about  34,000  an.d  was  a  ])cculiarly  needy 
and  tlurefore  inviting  field  for  medical  work.  Thou- 
sands of  ])il,i;rinis  .gathered  tluTe  at  certain  seasons  and 
in  consecpience  disease  was  rite. 


l-"i)t(ATi(iXAi.  Work 

The  Crying  Need  for  Schools.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  attenti<in  of  the  missionaries  should  l)e  early  turned 
to  educat  ii'iial  work,  'i'he  masses  were  almost  en- 
tiri'l\-  iilitirate.  V.wu  after  nearly  four  decades,  in 
which  the  Mi-i'in  has  doi-.e  i.iuch.,  ami  the  Native 
States  l;:i\e  ii  i  reasii;.L;l\'  iiicouraKcd  the  establishm.ent 
of  st'hools.  tl  e  illilerac\-  is  a]i])a:liiiL',  only  1  in  20  males, 
and  I  in  ,v^o  females,  beini:  able  to  read  and  write.  In 
till'  lari'e  lentrcs  the  \-outh  were  eauer  to  be  taught,  and 
the  >t,liool  wa^  an  exer-ojien  door  for  the  dissemination 
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of  Christian  ideas.  The  value  nf  schools  as  a  nielhod  of 
cvanKeHzation  has  been  much  discussed  and  ihe 
almost  universal  verdict  is  favorahk-  to  the  scluntls. 
They  have  been  known  by  their  fruits.  The  Ivlin- 
bur^h  Conference  Report*  ^'ives  these  in  substance  as 
follows  : 

Fruits  of  Mission  Schools.  ( i )  A  very  lar>;e  pro- 
portion of  the  best  moral  and  si)iritual  influences  of 
Missions  have  emanated  from  the  schools  and  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  harvest  hitherto  reaped  by  evan^'clization 
has  sprung  from  seeds  sown  by  the  schools. 

(2)  The  most  striking  i)ublie  witness  for  Christianity 
in  India  has  been  the  power  Missions  have  exhibited, 
by  means  of  education,  to  raise  the  lowest  classes. 

(3)  In  India,  Missions  have  led  the  way  in  female 
education,  and  have  immensely  raised  the  status  of 
won  "n  in  the  community. 

Excellent  as  was  the  system  of  education  of  the 
Brii  h  Government,  it  was  hamjiered  by  its  policy  of 
neutrality  and  its  desire  not  even  to  appear  to  interfere 
with  religious  beliefs.  It  has  been  the  particular  glory 
of  Missions  that  '  eir  schools  have  presented  an  all- 
round  educational  ideal  in  which  moral  and  si)iritual 
instruction  have  had  their  })Iace. 

(5)  In  the  fusion  of  East  and  West,  "whatever  has 
been  accomjilished  in  the  direction  of  realizing  the  fel- 
lowship of  humanity,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  human  enterprises, — has  been  accom.yjlished  bv 
no  class  of  men  so  much  as  by  the  missionaries  and 

while  these  results.     .    have  been  due  to  the  missionarv 


*Page  365,  Vol.  III.,  '•Chri.stian  Education.' 
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C'littTpri^r  .-IS  a  wliolc.  tlnTf  can  be  no  (|U(/sti()n  that  in 
hrinyin)-',  llniii  alnait,  missionary  schools  and  coHri;(,'s 
have  played  a  ]ironiincnt   jiart." 

Desire  to  Learn  English.  In  tl-,c  lar,i;c  cities,  the 
desire  to  learn  ICn^disli  wa^  wry  niarkid.  C.ovi'nnr.eiU 
sn\icc  was  the  I'.oal  of  n,an\-  stndents,  and  for  tlii-;, 
l".n}.dish  was  needed,  I'.ul  or.ce  Uarncci.  th.e  doer  ot  the 
t!  I'asurc-honse  of  Ch.ristian  literature  was  npened.  In 
Mhow,  Indore,  Ujjain  and  Neen.vuh,  the  little  jiriniary 
schools  ra]iidh-  developed  into  An<,'lo-\'ernacnlar  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  3  of  them,  into  Ili.uh  Schiools.  In 
Ind-re,  the  Ili^h  School  developed  still  further  uj>  to 
the  full  Universit\-  course,  and  the  ■"  Car.ad.ian  Missinn 
Ccilkj.',e,*  stands  lo-day  as  the  answer  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  dce])-rooted  craving  of  the  youth  of 
Central  India,  not  only  for  knowledge,  Init  also  tor 
deliverance  from  false  philosoi)hies,  from  corrnjit  n^oral 
ideas,  and  for  soid-satisfyin^'  \iews  of  duty  arid  of 
God. 

Development  of  Higher  Educational  Work  in  Indore. 
In  Mav,  1SS4.  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wilkie  o])ened  a 
llij;h  School  in  the  Cam]i.  Indore.  In  jul>-  the  attend- 
ance had  risen  to  i  co  i>er  month,.  Compulsory  re- 
ligious instruction  raised  dillituhies,  hut  these  were  <oon 
Mnn;otuit(.(l,  and  ever  since  the  Hiiile  has  heen  a  rei'ular 
part  of  tin-  day's  teachinK-  This  first  Christian  High 
School  in  Cen.tral  India  created  ^reat  ir.ttrest.  Some 
of  the  native  (  )t1icials  looked  askance  at  it.  ^ome 
franklv    welcomed    it.      Some     l-^m-opean    (  )thcers    and 
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busiiiL'SS  rnrn  in  otlicr  i)lact,'S  aidnl  liy  schDlarshijis,  and 
hcfore  lonj^'  thf  loral  Hritish  autlmrit  ii's  saiulii  nu'il  a 
suhslaiitial  iiionthly  ^rant.  Tlir  ^'rcuiKl  was  wmi,  ami 
it  rmiaiiU'd  ii<r  tlu'  iii^litiitinn  td  jjimvc  itsilf  iii(lis]iC't  ;a- 
1)1l-  in  the  ci'ininunit y.  It  was  nut  Innj.;  until  Dr. 
Wilkii'  was  urj^c/d  to  start  a  "  I'irsl  Arts  ("lass,"  i.i'.,  to 
(K'  jlop  thi'  llii;h  Schnnl  into  a  ("olK'Uc  ti'arhinj,;  u]-!  to 
tht'  Second  year  ot  I'liivrrsit y  wi>rk.  Lack  or  roorn 
made  the  i)lan  inipos^ilile.  The  deniajid  for  snch  a 
C(jlle<^\'  increased,  and  in  iS.ss  a  iMrst  Arts  College  was 
opened  in  aftiliation  with  Calcutta  University.  'I'his 
was  tiie  first  institution  ot"  snch  a  ^'radi'  in  Central  India. 
In  iS(;3  it  ln'catne  a  First  Crade  Colle^'e,  teaching'  iiji 
to  thi;  H.A.  dei,;ree.  An  I'Vent  nf  jirime  iinjjortance 
was  the  openin;^'  of  the  spacious  nc-w  ("ollev',e  Building' 
on  Xoveinln  r  J  jnd,  i  Sc;;,  hy  Col.  Harr,  the  A^^eiit  to  the 
( jo\arnor-Cuneral  in  Central  India.  This  fine  struc- 
ture is  Well  .-ilTiated  near  the  Railw.ay  Station,  and  is 
central  to  tlu'  life  of  the  iTeat  citv  of  Indori'. 

Such  is  the  oiUline  of  the  .growth  of  the  C"olle^'e.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  persistent  enerj^'y  and  enthusiasm 
of  Dr.  W'ilkie.  Many  diniculties  were  met  and  ovur- 
cotm^  in  its  erection,  and  all  tliC  time  the  CoIlei.^e  classes 
had  to  l)e  ke])t  uj)  in  an  etHcient  manner.  With  the 
comi)lelion  ol  the  l.>uildini,'.  it  was  ])ossilile  to  organize 
the  general  work  of  the  institutioTi  and  the  related 
activities  with  some  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  th<ise 
in  charj^e.  The  ^'rowth  of  the  cla>s  h^ts  in  recent  years 
has  shown  the  wisdom  of  making.,'  j.;enerous  plans  in  the 
jiioneer  'lays,  ami  lavm^  iar^e  the  loundat lous. 
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Women's  Work  for  the  Girls  of  Central  India.     In 

tiic  Work  (if  t\'iii;iU'  (.'(IncaliDn  in  Central  India,  the 
Missidii  \\-A<  Ix'rn  <(ins]jic'n(ins  frdin  thr  very  be^itniin^. 
l:\xTv\vlurf  Uiat  (ij)i)(irtunit  y  aflordt'd,  the  ladies, 
marrietl  and  single,  i)nt  their  hands  to  this  work  ;  l)Ut 
ni<ire  often  tliey  forced  tlie  doors  of  o])i)ortnn-ty. 
'rhe\-  holdly  elia!le!i-ed  the  riidil  of  India  to  keej)  her 
dan;:hler<  in  darkness,  and  knocked  l<4idlv  at  the  doors 
of  a:^e-lonK  iirtinditi  a!id  eontcin]it  f^r  the  intellectual 
and  s]iiritual  ]io\ver<  <<\  wnniankimh      It  was  theirs  to 

"Hear  a  clear  \dice  i  allini.^  callings 
Callni^  I  '111  of  tin-  niidit 
( )h  \ou  who  live  in  the  l.ij^ht  of  Life. 
Urinu  u>  the  I.i^ht." 

The  ditVieultie^  to  i .e  ^in^ini  mnted  were  maity. 
Man\-  llni<hi-.  thought,  or  w.anted  to  tliink.  ih.at  women 
wire  iniajialile  of  ednc'tion.  It  was  said  that  the  do- 
mestic virtvu^  <if  India's  women  would  sutler  if  educa- 
ti(.n  wi.re  nit ri iduced.  \o\v.  ymini,'  men  who  have 
evi-n  a  sm.al  t  rrini'.  of  education,  want  their  wives  to  he 
educated  ;  and  a  wise  Missidii  jjnlicy  dem.mded  that 
female  cdmatMU  should  keep  pace,  so  far  ;i<  ])ossible, 
with  'h.it   for  male-. 

Difficulties  Overcome.  in  the  aeiual  waking  ot 
(iu'ls'  Schools  tlic  dilliculties  that  ci>nfr(int  the  IcaclnT 
would  .'ipi).d  any  one  not  ]v)ssessed  I'f  a  j^'reat  faith  in 
(mmI  .Hid  a  •.Tt.il  li.\e  fur  Imlia's  wonianhiHui,  h  is 
almost  impossil)le  l»>  insist  on  regularity  and  iiunclual- 
it\-.  for  the  homes  from  which  the  chiMren  come  know 

litlli.  1  if  (liisi.  \irtiiis    •     :mi(1    iiist    wllen   the  te.icher     With 
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nuicli  jjalicncc  and  ]iain^A,  has  lirou.Ljlit  Uie  ^'irls  to  a 
staj.'!--  wlun  tluir  cdtuatii  n  bf^ins  to  he  of  real  use  to 
llaiii,  liu'V  ai\'  rc'7iui\T<1  Irdiii  scliool.  The  niarria^'c- 
al)le  a^e  lias  liein  reaciud.  and  the  disa])])()inled  tt'aehcr 
sees  the  ^'iils  wlioni  she  has  learned  to  love,  renajved 
froii!  luT  infhience,  and  often  t;iken  away  to  distant 
homes  where  theie  will  he  little  ehance  to  improve  the 
Tiiind. 

Violent  Opp*"  jition.  Ciirls'  schools  h;)d  their  share 
ol  violent  {■].]•' .-a;  ion  also  in  the  early  vi'ars.  In  Iiuiore 
cit\-,  toleration  for  kii'^  schools  was  only  attained  after 
serious  difiicalties.  An  Indian  Mai^istrate  had  for 
some  time  heen  trying'  to  close  the  (lirls'  School  in  tliis 
nei^dihorhood,  a.nd  h:id  heen  j.;tiilt\-  of  a  series  of  ])etty 
persecutions,  until  it  w.is  thought  best  to  rent  another 
liouse  at  a  distanci-.  The  zealous  ofiicial  found  this  out. 
however,  and  continutd  his  jjersetutions.  A  sepoy 
was  Sent  to  luH'ak  o|)en  tiie  ih.or  of  the  school  and  retnove 
all  rhristian  Sooks.  'I'his  was  a  clear  case  of  theft  antl 
it  was  thought  nece>sary  to  take  a  decided  course  A 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Mav;istrate  in  the  vicinity 
who  took  uj)  the  matter  w.irmly.  Indiati  friijids  ad- 
vised tliat  an  a])pial  '-hould  he  made  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  an  enliKliteiied  and  lih.ral  m.in.  He 
immediately  took  such  measures  th.il  the  ofTenflers 
were  Ijroti^ht  to  justice,  and  the  result  of  his  intirferen<-e 
was  most  heneficial  to  (Ik   work. 

Provoked  Unto  Good  Works.  (  >iie  nailt  of  'he 
Ciirl:.'  Siliool;.  u.is  that  otliers  were  pro\'oked  unto 
j^'ood  Works.     .A  striking,'  illustration  of  this  was  seen 

in    I'liriiii  \)tir   llii'   1  irlti    ;    tiul   (••ifri../l   ,  ..<    ♦U..;^  ,.„t 1.. 
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fnr  SdiiH'  years.  \hv  Durbar  anm  iiwiccd  ihv  (i\)vv,'w^^  of  a 
Stall  Scliixil  l'<  ir  Ciirl^,  which  \viiii!i!  hi-  hhtrally  iip- 
]i(.r1(.<l.  aii'i  !n  wliich  thi'  ]ii'm],K'  wrrr  iir<^i'(l  ti  ■  <rnil  their 
-irh  .  Mtn  \\f\\-  :riit  to  L\i'r\-  strcil  takiii^^  tlir  nanu-s 
i)t"  till'  ;.'iils,  small  riAvards  \\\rv  ;.'i\Tii  f\fr\-  day.  ami 
hlicral  .;M-;mts  nt'  cli  .t  liiiii;  Were  TuaiK'  t(i  the  chlMri'ii, 
and  tluri'  was  tlir  ad<lit  i(  iiial  ii)dn(TPi(.'iit  that  tlu-re 
wiiuld  he  11"  daiii'er  i  .f  ehildreti  heinnini)^'  Christian. 
Naturally  the  .Mis>i(.n  sehudls  sulTered  in  allendance. 
Ihil  this  ir.isplau'd  j^enernsity  cnuld  n<>t  last.  The 
se(iuel  is  interesting.  In  tha.  .-ante  eily  a  Christian 
wnnian  has  heiii  idr  wars  a  tvsted  teacher  in  niu'  ot 
tlu'  State  Ciirls'  ScIkk.Is,  wlrJ''  .  ntlur  ]ila(e^  ("hri--t  an 
wtiMien  li:i\'e  Ixin  siniilarK'  eni)>lic^Td 

Girls'  High  School,  Indore  I'en  ale  ^  iiuitiirn  has 
liein  ninst  t'lilh'  (U  \-el(iiied  ill  Indi  ire,  where  t  lure  is  now 
a  ^(lod  lliyh  ScIiihjI.  teachiii;.:  all  i:radi-s  up  tn  I'lii^er- 
sit\-  ICntranee.  IvarK-  in  tlu  Mi^'-imi's  hi>t(ir\-,  in  1SS7. 
Miss  kdd.i^er  licKaii  a  MtKirdnrj  School  with  a  el  i^s  ot 
three  Christian  I'irK  uhoni  she  rect  iveij  int"  lier  cwn 
l)un^.Mli'\v.  'idle  nuinher  ^:r(  w,  and  no  suitahle  ae- 
ronmiod.ition  hiin.L',  av.iilahli;.  1  he  L;irl>  were  si'nt  to  the 
Hoarding;  School  in  Nasirahad,  whi'li  was  carried  on 
1)V  the  Scotcli  Mission  .idion.n;"  o-nr  Mis-ion  on  the 
IK  irt  h. 

In  iSHq  Miss  Harris  was  sent  out  irom  Tof-onto,  aiu!, 
m  \(  einui  h  the  tojlowin^;  ytMf.  reopeiudi  t  h<  i^.i.iuluu; 
Schoiil  Mu;  Mi  .  Ij.irris'  health  broke  doun,  and  -he 
died  at  Lomlon  on  lu  i  ua\  houic  to  (."anada.  In  the 
iiH'antiiiu'  a  tiiu'  cuinmodiotis  huiM'U}^  was  heiti^'  eroded 
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K;i\')  wa'^  put  in  diari:!.',  ainl  ln.-aii  \vi 'flv  in  tl;c  >\\\\ 
iiiilii'isl.nl  Luililiii^  with  ali"Ut  t\vrr,t\-  ('liri--tian  :/ii"! 
linardcrs.  'I'l^'  i'i(  a  it'  traimr;.;  the  ^lirls  \i'V  (innu'slio 
(]i]tics  was  iu\i.r  h'St  sii.hl  •<(.  'I'hr  srliinl  -riw  stcad- 
ilv  .ii  niiirhirs  and  iiii].''>rianci'.  \\  hrii  th.f  (Irrat 
I'"a.!iiii;i_'  caiiif,  \hv  (ai'aritv"  d  tlu'  schiM.)  w;,s  iiicrr  than 
tax(  (1.  ahdut  two  lu;iah-i  il  i  ■!"  thi.  liri>  litr  t  k\  I  lie  i  Tplian 
j^irls  1  >vu\y  m  nt   I  h'fi  . 

Recognized  as  a   High  School  by  Government.     In 

iS(j>  ih'.  licanhn^:  Sch<"'l,  ha\in'.;  I'trn  tiir  snmi.'  \'(.'ars 
inspcotfd    anr.ually    I'v    tlu-    Cm I'.trnintnt    Insjifctor  of 


S.li 


"Mis,  was  ri'Cfi'jni/i  d 


a^  a 


h  ^(ii'i, 


'1  in  afiiHatiiin 


with  Calcutta  I'Titwrsit  v,  and  thr  la  xl  vcar  ouv  cf  tlie 
(  hri^tian  y^\r]>.  who  liad  rcciiMd  all  I'ar  t  ducatidn  iii 
tlir  '-(.luidh  ai'i^'arc'd  tor  tlic  Mnlrai'.ct  I'lxaniination  io 
Cal(\itta  UiiU'cr^il  \-,  an.d  failed  in  onlv  one  subject. 
It  IS  "f  interest  to  rote  that  a^  earl\'  as  iS(;4  a  liraneh 
(if  {hv  indian  V.W  ("  A.  was  c)rj.'aniz(d  in  the  Hoarding: 
Sthool.  the  second  In.dian  Christian  Ciirls'  Hraneli  iti 
all  India.  It  was  a  source  ot  Messinj^'  to  hmmv,  and  the 
Kirls.  for  n.any  year'^,  rai^td  hy  si  lf-d(  n\  in^:  <.{T<irt,  a 
coiit  rn 'Ut  ion  m  aid  of  tlu-  work  for  lepers. 

Communities  Influenced,  (ith.r  activiti<  s  .,f  th<' 
e.irly  years  eaii  In-  oT;ly  brietK  reU  rred  to  in  this  ehaiiter 
'1  lie  iiifhuiiee  of  tjie  C:ospel  of  Christ  was  manifested 
m  n  aii\  wa\s  Tin-e  and  .'i^.'aiti  wh')le  e'fmiinunities 
W(i<'  ^troni.'l\-  n!ii\(d  ("ihm"  ma'-  ■  n;o\-einents  in 
various  jiarts  of  India  arc  t«)-day  swcejnng  thousands 
into  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Cluireh.  Hiir  pioneer 
missionaries  were  early  confronted  with  these  n'.ovc- 
tr.cnts.      Biit,  like  the  flowing;  and  eubirif^  tides  of  the 
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^reat  ocean,  there  were  fluelualions.  Sometimes  the 
hearts  oi  the  missionaries  would  he  greatly  encouraj2;ed 
by  wlial  seemed  to  he  ^'enuine  siiiritual  movements. 
In  the  city  of  c)hl  Xeemueh  the  mehtars,  or  sweeper 
caste,  became  deeply  int^Ti'Sleih  One  of  them  who 
had  ijeen  ]>raelical!y  hhiid  for  four  years  was  ^'iven 
the  use  <jf  his  eyes.  He  brought  his  friends  with  him 
to  the  (hiily  services  which  witc  held  at  the  dispcns  ry. 
ThcTi  meetings  were  held  in  their  niohulla.  Night  after 
night  intense  interest  was  shown.  'I'he  j-joijle  professed 
great  joy  and  rejicttedly  dctlart-d  their  readiness  to 
aband(»n  heathenism  and  to  follow  Christ.  Finally 
they  were  asked  to  bring  out  their  idols  and  Ijreak  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  missionaries.  The\-  went  to  do 
so,  but  returne(  nig  that  the  ir  wives  would  not  give 

them  up.  If  t'l  .  oeeame  Christians  they  would  come 
all  together,  but  the  women  hesitated  when  it  was  seen 
tt)  mean  a  "clean  cut"  with  idols  and  idolatrous  rites. 
The  lad\-  mis>ionaries  began  sy^tematic  instruction 
of  the  w('nie!i.  Hut  the  tide  had  turned  Tlie  women 
ha<l  won  the  da\  .  and  the  eiiianciitatiou  df  that  despised 
down-trodden  coniiuuintv  was,  for  a  tune  at  least, 
deferred 

A  few  \ears  Liter  in  '.'ij.iin  a  section  of  that  same 
commiMiity  bicnni'  nun  h  mli  rested,  tirst  in  the  dis- 
pensary meet'iigs,  and  then  in  t!ie  regular  services 
So  marked  wa>  tin-,  that  niaii\'  of  thr  high  castes  raised 
the  old  conijilanit  laid  against  the  Ma.ster,  that  the 
missionaries  were  "re'ceiving  sinners"  outcastes.  The 
work  of   the'  school   was  seriously  tlueaiened   em   this 
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thev  entirely  ceased  comini;  to  any  of  the  meetings. 
Downtrddilen  sn  lfin,t;,  the  threats,  doubtless,  of  the 
higher  castes  drove  them  a'vay  from  the  door  of  Hope. 

The  "  Mang "  Movement  in  Indore.  In  Indorc 
in  iSgj  a  siniilar  caste  movement  hegan  among  the 
Mangs—  a  community  of  very  i)oor  ])eople,  low  down 
in  the  social  scale.  A  sclmol  had  heen  in  existence  for 
son^e  time,  and  was  well  attended  hy  both  boys  and 
girls.  Old  Klian  Singh,  a  Christian  convert  from 
North  India,  gave  himself  to  ths  community,  and  so 
faithfullv  jiresented  the  truths  ..f  Chn^ii.anit y,  that  the 
whole  caste  was  jirofoundly  stirred,  and  over  three 
hundred  declared  their  ])ur])nvr  to  luccnH'  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  At  first  the  force  nf  'he  movement  was 
not  realized  by  the  caste  itself,  but  soon  all  the  powers 
of  evil  seemed  to  jnin  forcis  to  check  it.  Wives  in- 
clmed  towards  ("hristianit  y  were  slnit  up  as  close 
prisoners,  wives  and  children  were  taken  from  husV)ands 
looking  in  the  same  direction. 

Social  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  caste  people 
was  forbidden.  Indeid  all  that  seemed  formerly  to 
make  up  tin  sum  total  of  tluir  cu»  umscribed  lives,  was 
snatched  away  from  the  eiKiuinrs.  Their  caste  people 
from  all  the  surrotnt<ling  towns  and  villages  were  called 
together,  and  in  solemn  conclave  it  was  decided  that 
all  who  were  looking  toward  Christianity  should  be 
rc>fused  ;inv  share  in  tlie  percim  itcs  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Mang  c;iste  ilurmg  '.lie  wedding  celebrations 
among  the  higher  casters  .  for,  as  the  drum  beaters  and 
trumpet  blowers  on  such  occasions,  the  Mangs  received 
a  shale  ol   liK-  iooO   |PioViucii  ior  tnc   rriarriagc  ica-sirs. 
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'I'hi:  was  f.nl}-  mu-  nf  the  nutlinds  adup'rd  lo  hrin^' 
tin-  \sa\\nr<  iiitn  liiu-.  lUcnniin^'  Chrisliai's,  for  tlx'sc 
jR  I  >].](■,  iiu'ant  llic  iiviTtiiriiine  "f  tlu'ir  wIimIc  yurial 
falivir,  Id!"  tlu'  ('!<!  lilr  was  insc]iaratcl\'  IhiutmI  uj)  with 
iii"!a' ror.s  |  irad  icr^-.  The  :-ii(ial  !it\'  nf  ('a>tr  (TiisIk -; 
oul  M  ili\i(h:al  ariiiiii.  \i.  \Niiii(!ir  ilir^r  ji'.-nple  coinc. 
wliin  tin;.-  (li>  c'ly.A  .  in  the  mass.  Tn  I'rqilizc'  sijcli  ar.d 
r(.'((i\c  I  hi  HI  in1ii  ihc  ('hri-iian  i 'Vi  it  h(.'rho<,d,  is  a  .uTcat 
K '-jH  .i^siliiHt  \'.  A!U  !'  a  tiiic  ni  iinilia'.inii  a  ^imdly 
iuiiiIkt  wirr  ixiiurd  li\  lia]'ti-in  into  \hv  ("Iiri'-nan 
('hunl!  a;  Irddfc  ;  ;md  In  in  liirc  lo  tnrc  tilhi.rs  lia\c 
hill,  adtli  d  til  the  Cl'Tirch     inni  tla.   ^anu'  (i>u  !r.tiiiit\". 

'l"hi'-  ;i.< 'V  ■(.  Hit  111  has  nut  fuUiUid  all  tlu'  hnijus  that 
wiTc  ( iit(  i"t  aim  d  in  \\-  hi  idniMni'S.  I'li-sihlx  ilir  ^trr>-s 
ct  '  'tin  r  wi  irk.  ar.d  \\\v  h  wnt--s  ><(  1  hr  wi  'rkir-,  ]irf\i.  ntt'd 
the  ^ivinj,'  of  all  ihr  i  arr  tl'.at  was  iK'inandiih  Tiu' 
".'real  famine  ot"  iS(;S  dralt  sorcl}'  wiili  t  hr  ncwh' tnr(>llt'd 
("hri<tians.  ^hany  wrrc  srattired  ahrnaih  lUit  t'r<'in. 
that  (lispisrd  ciin-.tiuuMt  y.  si'inr,  I)otli  ivirn  and  wmnrn, 
^rcw  1"  hr  n'-rt'ul  liachiTs  and  iniacli t^  of  tlir  (hpspch 

Industrial  Home  grew  out  of  Mass  Movement.  (  inc 
(hrtit  ri'-nlt  'A  \]]\<  niovenunt  was  the  rst ahHi-liinj;  of 
an  Industrial  ih'iri'  in  iS(;_^.  the  suj>port  <if  which  was 
undirtakin  li\  llu  c-onj.;r('^;ition  <>\'  Inaior<..  'I'in'  snrial 
ujilicaval  atnon^;  tlii'  Manj.;s  inaih  it  iirci'Ssarv  that  tht 
Christian  Cfnnnuinity  shouhl  carr  f'T  ikc  udircti  ani] 
girls  rcndcrid  h<'n-.('l(<<.  Vr'<m  this  hcj^iniiinK  ''■'-> 
j^Town  a  "lion  c"  wliiili  l:as  Ihiu  a  iicIpiT  to  the  wliolo 
Mission  ImcUI  of  Central  India.  Mr-,  jnhorv  has  lufti 
its  presiding  genius,  and  has  nmh nd  a  service  to  the 
Indian  Ciiureii  whieh  has  been  in\ainai>ic.     Uuiet  and 
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iniMstcntatinns.  sb.i'  lias  Ihtu  a  sucfun  "{  nianv. 
Industrial  Wdrk,  <t:^  ii  as  waaxiiiL:.  knil tini:,  and  .srwin.i,' 
Wire  r()niliiiitd  witli  crdinarx'  rdiuational  WMrk  ;  and 
tlir  training  lias  lircn  Mich  that  \]\<«v  \\h<\  lia\c  <.:"nr 
tiirtli  Irian  tlu'  "lloinr"  tn  houses  n\  tluir  own  have 
lirli>rd  til  spread  aln'oad  the  I.iL;hl  which  is  einanei- 
patiu),'  Itidia's  women. 

Residence  in  Native  States,  (hn'  of  the  ino<t 
delicate  ]iroMe!ns  cont'roiitin;.;  the  Mi-^-ion  throuvlvuit 
th''  wliole  course  <il'  it<  work,  has  lireii  thai  of  resideiiei- 
within  the  houmls  of  i  he  Na' ive  State--.  In  Mhow, 
Intlort.'.  an.d  W'ennich.  'he  st;i!  ions  iiceui.ied  jTexaous 
to  i.'^N^,  the  mis-ioiiaries  were  resident  on  land  under 
Briti-h  jurisdit-tion.  I?u1  win  n  the  time  canie  to 
hiunch  out  anil  seek  perniis^i'  'U  to  \\\\'  wit  hi n  tlu  hounds 
ot  tlie  Native  Rukrs,  and  secure  land  for  pern^aiuiit 
ri -.ideiue  there,  it  Was  e\  idiiit  that  new  j>ro!  iKnis  would 
lia\e  to  In-  tacrd.  d'here  Was  i  i  i  t  Ik-  f.ict  th.i:  onlmar- 
i]_\-  ].;ind  in  \ati\-e  States  is  held  dire>'!\-  h\  the  State, 
niakin,!.'  it_  nt'cc --^arv'  for  the  Mi  sioii  to  (Ual  diri'ctl\-  with 
th.e  Indian  i'rinies  or  their  I  ^urhars,  inste.id  of  sei'urin;.; 
land  ]i\-  jirivate  imreha-r.  The  Indian  i-Juk'is  are, 

not  unnalur.dl\-,  somewhat  iiiiud  alic,ui  the  eiil  ranee  .  pf 
fc^reiKiU'rs,  as  j.ermanenl  residents,  into  tlieir  ti-rritories, 
because  of  jiossilile  diflicultie-  in  the  matl<.T  of  juris- 
diction. IJrilish  law  ill  India  makes  it  impossihle 
for  a  British  suhieet  lo  he  cut  irdy  under  the  im-isdict  ion 
of  a  Native  Slate,  ;»n(l  even  where  a  iiiis-ioiiare  Tii^'ht 
he  perfectly  willing'  to  renounie  his  rii.;lus.  it  is  douhiful 
whellier  the  (iovenimeiit  would  consent  to  any  one 
occupyinji  such  a  position,  because  of  its  prestij.;e  as  the 
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suzerain  i)(i\v(.'r.  This  is  a  ])nil;k'm.  ihe  solution  of 
which  (lofs  not  lie  within  the  ])owcr  of  the  individual 
missionary.  (3)  Fmni  tlie  standjKMTU  of  the  mission- 
ary it  is  extremely  desirable  that  liis  residence  in  the 
Native  State  should  be  with  the  cordial  assent  of  those 
in  authority,  and  therefore  no  step  should  be  taken 
wh'h  even  ai)j)ears  to  force  their  hands  by  oflicial 
influence.  They  much  j^refer  to  have  the  missionary 
deal  directly  with  them,  and  not  to  ai)i)roach  them 
through  the  resident  British  Political  (Jflicer  ;  and  it  is 
j^enerally  the  ease  that  Political  Officers  are  of  a  similar 
mind. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  begin  Work  in  Rutlam. 
In  1885,  the  lirst  steps  were  taken  for  the  detimte 
occui)ation  of  Native  territory  ;  and  as  was  fitting,',  the 
nu)st  exj)erienced  missionarii's,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell, 
were  chosen  for  the  work.  They  had  just  returned 
from  their  first  furlouj^h,  fresh  and  strong'  for  work,  and 
all  their  ])hysical  powers  and  all  their  patience  of  hope 
were  needed  for  the  testin;j;  days  that  lay  before  them. 
Their  hearts  wiTe  drawn  to  Rutlam,  the  cajjital  of  the 
Native  State  of  that  name.  Their  recejjtion  there  had 
been  encovira^inj^'  on  their  first  visit  in  icS;^  (when  Dr. 
Camjibell  gained  jiermission  to  carry  on  Christian  work 
in  the  State)  and  on  subsi'quent  visits.  As  soon  as 
I)ossible  after  returning'  from  furluu^.;!!.  Dr.  Campbell 
revisited  it  and  had  in'irviiws  with  the  authorities, 
from  which  he  understood  that  they  would  lie  willin^^ 
to  have  him  ojien  a  mission  station,  but  that  tlie 
"punches"*  wouM  also  need  to  be  ci'iisulted.     Tliis  the 
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Dewan  i)roinisc(l  to  do.  Dr.  Campbtll  hrouKlU  the 
matter  before  the  Mission  Council,  explaining  the 
situation,  and  Council  acrcjited  his  ofTer  to  move  to 
Rutlam.  After  touring'  over  and  revisitinj^  some  of  the 
outlying'  districts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campb.ell  arrived  in 
Rutlam  on  February  8th,  1.SS6.  Then  thev  ).;ot  the 
depressing'  news  that  the  authorities  did  net  wish  them 
to  make  Rutlam  a  Mission  Station,  thou^di  they  wovdd 
be  pleased  to  have  them  come  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time 
or  to  come  and  live  there  without  carrying  on  Mission 
work. 

Dr.  Campbell  repHed  to  the  Dew.ui  that  he  had 
waited  in  vain  for  his  i)romised  intimation  of  the 
punches'  attitude,  hatl  taken  silence  as  consent,  had 
accordin^dy  been  a])j)ointed  to  Rutlam,  and  that  the 
a])poiiument  had  been  intimated  to  the  ('luirch  in 
Canada,  and  now  tliat  they  h;'.d  come,  it  wa.;  too  late  to 
say  that  the  punches  oi)jected. 

They  pitched  their  two  small  tents  in  the  ^'rove  shown 
them,  and  were  thus  afforded  sht-lter  for  a  time.  They 
tried  to  rent,  and  then  to  buy,  a  jiropcrty,  but  the  owner 
after  agreeing,  drew  !)ack,  saying  he  was  forbidden. 
They  moved  about  among  t!;e  peoj)le  who  seemed 
friendly.  The  month  of  March  that  year  was  un- 
usually hot,  and  they  felt  the  heat  in  tents  greatly. 
Early  in  April  through  an  Indian  friend,  they  secured 
a  small  house  in  the  city  .and  went  into  it  thcnigh  with  a 
good  deal  <jf  misgiving  as  to  whether  or  not  thev  could 
stand  it.  There  was  no  way  of  keeping  the  hot  wind 
out,  the  rooms  were  tinv,  an<l  there  w-.^.s  no  LTound 
around  it.     I-^ven  the  lane  in  front  was  very  narrow. 
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Ikit  this  was  (.iir  Mir-^idii's  first  attcinjil  at  (iccu])\-in^ 
]inr('!\'  Nali\i'  irrntnry  ;  ami  thi'  missionaries  realized 
liiiw  niu<h  (U'lieiiilt  <1  I'll  tlicir  ;_'aijiin,L;  aii  (■iitrance  to 
Rill  lam.  ami  !  Iial  l\  a  ii  a  lem)  ior,ir\' ret  real  at  that  time 
mii'lit  !n  rmaiii  lit  1\-  injure  the  eavIS^•  ot  Missions.  It' 
Rilllam  tailed  to  reeei\'e  tlieiii,  it  woviM  he  a  iirec'edeilt 
for  o;her  States  to  IoHdw,  and  all  doors  mii^hl  he  shut. 
The  mis-i(  iiiaries,  therefore,  pri'ferred  imltiii^  u])  with 
diseomli-rt  ratiier  than  hrin.i,'  the  matter  hefore  the 
British  authorities.  They  rented  the  natiw-  house  for  a 
war,  p.i_\in,i;  --ix  months'  rent  in  advanee.  It  was  well 
thev  di<l  so,  else  the\-  wouM  ]irohahl\-  have  heen  turned 
out .  The  weeks  .and  mont  h-  went  "V..  There  was  n'ore 
to  try  them  th.an  inenlv  the  uneomtort  ahle  h<iuse  and 
its  snrromidinys,  hut  they  thotr^ht  it  wise  to  keep 
(luiet  ,  ,ind  neUlu  r  friend-  ,at  hwun.'  nor  their  Indi.an 
nei,L;hhors  knew  ;dl  it  eo^l  iheni.  lv\ery  e.are  was  taken 
that  e\'en  in  the  liouseJKiJd  arram;en,i  nt  s  there  should 
In'  no  offenee  to  Iinli.an  pri'iudiees.  (iradu.alK'  as  the 
]ieo],](,'  alnnu  heeana'  nn're  lrien.dl\'  and  i;ain(.'d  eon- 
lidenee,  the\-  fell  U-s  restricted.  Ahout  -^ix  montlis 
afier  their  .in"i\Ml  the  Diwan  met  I  )r.  (",imi)l)ell  ami 
s.tid  to  him  .  "Well.  :-nue  \  on  seem  delermineil  to 
remain,  tlure  i--  no  \ise  in  o\n'  iiiakin;^  you.  uneomtorl- 
ahle,"  to  which   --entimeni    I  )r.  ("am])liell  ,aL:reed. 

hater  on  tlic  I'olilieal  A,i;ent.  ("oh  .\hinin,  visited 
Rut  lam  with  hi>  famihr  an<l  was  very  Iriendly,  and  lei 
the  authontiL^s  know  th.al  he  would  he  very  fax'orahle  to 
the  mis'-ionaries  inttin;,^'  a  settlement  there.  Dr. 
("amphell  h,id  pre\iou^l\'  seen  him.  and  .isked  him  not 
lo  do  or  s,iv  ,in\thm.',  oilieialh.',  ,is  tlu  v  did  not    wish 
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citlKT  llu'  iiutlvrilif-  "r  ihr  iHM,]iIr  in  t\  el  tliat  t!u' 
Mis.-;iiiii  lad  been  f< 'fCi  d  x\]><m  tluin.  l:arlv  in  iSS; 
tlu'X'  Wfi'i'  allowed  t'l  rciU  irmn  llu-Sla'c  ]■:<.;{  <>\  tlir 
I);ik  (ir  TravclU'r^'  Hnn^'aldw.  and  tluir  inr-iiji.Ti  was 
llu;s  cfrKially  rccfij^ni/A'd.  K'l  ^idiiu'r  lliirr  was  a 
<l(.li).ditfid  fhan.m'  fmin  ibr  Ik  n-i  in  il:c  I'liid-siiiiiliiiu', 
iTiu(Kd  city  ^tnit,  wlmli  ua>  '1  rir  al  ^dc  f^r  tin  tirsi 
\-rar. 

Sf'TtH'  months  (.'lapsril  In  fori'  llis  liiidinc^s  tlu'  Raiah 
kii  illy  coiiscntt,  d  !o  -ell  a  siti,'  on  which  lo  hnild.  a  -ilc 
which  is  a  most  (Usiral  lo  .situation  fur  Mission  prcnnscs. 
The  settlement  of  the  Mission  in.  Kmlani  was  Lained, 
snl»j(.('t  to  no  han',i)erir,i,'  con(Hiions  as  to  wi-rk,  which 
was  canse  tor  j.'rat  it  ia!e  to  (lod.  hy  wliosc  ]icnrissi(  ai 
Princes  rule,  and  who  wilkth  th.at  all  n-en  -hould  he 
sa\'eil  and  come  to  tlie  knowledi'c  ot  the  'rrnth. 

Ujjain,  the  Holy  City,  Occupied.  A'Mition-  to  the 
Mission  strdl  made  possiliie  a  lurther  advance  in  1SS7. 
Ujjai!!.  the  "Sacred  ("ity,"  in  the  "crrilorx-  of  Cwalior 
Stati',  had  as  yet  no  rcSKK'nt  mi^sionarv,  thou;jh 
Inilian  helpers  had  wi 'rkt'd  there  for  st'\-eral  vears. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  were  apiioinleil.  Imt  had  to  live 
in  Indore  40  miles  awa\-,  as  no  .iccomniodat  ion  was 
availalile.  Heti  're  t  lie  war  v.  a^  (h  •Pe,  hoi  h  ut  re  callod 
to  Service  in  tin'  iifC'Scnce  of  their  Lord,  the  llrst  i<\  the 
now  !onj_;  roll  ot  thoc  who  h;i\e  l.nd  douii  ih.  ir  li'.c-; 
f<  ir  ( "(  n.l  r.il   Indi.'T  "■  ndm  pt  ii  ^n. 

'i  iie\-  c.atie  IroTi;  i'ictou  ("ouviiy,  .\o\a  Se.>l!a,  the 
eotu'ly  which  has  ^iven  the  ("luirch  of  Christ  so  manv 
n.ohle  servants,  and  am.on^'  thitn  all,  Ixohrrt  Mnrr;r,- 
and    (harjotte    Wilson    hold    lo    mcotispiciiovi ,    place. 
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They  were  cut  ofT  in  the  very  ';)CKinninK'  of  their  career. 
Their  bodies  rest  to^etb.er  in  the  lieantiful  little  ceme- 
tery at  Indore. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burhanan  -tepped  into  the  breach,  and 
Ujjain  became  theirs  to  win  for  Oirist.  From  i8S8 
to  i8y2  they  had  no  certain  dwelling  place.  Sometimes 
in  tents,  sometimes  Mrs.  Buchanan  in  Mhow  50  miles 
away  and  the  Doctur  livin<4  in  a  native  house  in  the 
crowded  city  ;  sometimes  liaviii^'  resjjite  from  disroin- 
fort  in  a  rented  buiiKal^w,  but  always  healing  and  teach- 
ing' the  i)eople,  they  won  their  way  through.  Land  to 
build  was  ^iven,  and  a  comfortable  house  erected. 

But  why  these  stru^^lcs  f<ir  land  some  may  ask,  when 
He  whom  we  serve,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
Can  the  missionaries  not  be  content  to  l>e  "pili.;rims" 
and  "stran^'crs"  in  India,  to  be  a]X)Stolic  ( ')  in  their 
labors,  live  as  do  the  ])eo])le  of  the  land,  and  thus  avoid 
all  the  criticism  to  which  their  present  policy  exposes 
them  '  To  those  who  know  Inrlian  conditions,  the 
apostolic  answer  is  suflficient  ;  "  To  abide  in  the  flesh 
is  .  Dre  needed  "  With  all  the  care  that  can  be 
taken,  there  is  still  an  alarnnn^  wa>ia^e  of  thf  mission- 
ary forces,  due  to  l)reakdowns  of  health. 

Friendly  attitude  of  Indian  Rulers.  But  the  Miss'on 
has  had  experiences  of  a  ditTerent  character  from  these. 
Some  of  the  Rulers  of  C'etitral  India  have  from  the  first 
been  sympathetic.  One  of  the  most  interesting'  in  con- 
nection with  our  Mission  history,  was  the  late  Mahara- 
jah of  Dhar,  His  tolerant  spiirit  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  even  before  a  Mission  station  was  opened  in 
his  State,  on  tiie  occasion  of  the  piueiauuiliun  01  Queen 
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Victoria  as  Empress  of  India,  he  asked  a  missionary, 
who  hai.i)ened  to  Ije  jjre-^ent  at  the  ceremony,  to  en^'a^'e 
in  prayer. 

Influences  Leading  to  the  Opening  of  Dhar  as  a 
Station.  Many  convergent  Hnes  of  infhience  were  pre- 
paring' the  way  for  the  oj^enin^  of  this  Native  State  to  the 
Gospel  messenKers.  One  of  the  smaller  kin^^doms,  it  had 
been  kept  intact  by  British  .ntcrvention.  Some  of  its 
ofTicials  had  reaped  the  benefits  of,  and  had  learned  to 
appreciate,  women's  medical  skill,  Iheir  families  in  some 
cases  having  k'one  to  Ind'  •  •  for  medical  treatment. 
The  Maharajah  had  made  ""   icquainted  with  the 

work  of  Cirls'  Schools,  and  iiad  ^  •■  occasion  when 

in  Indorc,  invited  Miss  Sinclair  ai.  r  pupils  to  his 

residence  that  he  mi^ht  hear  the  children  sin^,  and  ex- 
pressed his  i)leasure  at  what  he  heard.  The  mission- 
aries, moreover,  had  oftiti  visited  the  State  where  thev 
were  always  well  received.  On  one  occasion  Dr. 
Campbell  was  introduced  to  his  audience  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Mr.  Dike,  a  Brahman,  in  words 
of  profound  appreciation  of  the  Christian  message 

In  the  autumn  nf  iS.u,  Revs.  X^rman  and  Frank 
Russell  accompanied  by  other  helpers,  camped  for  some 
weeks  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhar,  and 
nij.;ht  after  ni^'ht  ^reat  crowds  Hocked  to  their  tents  to 
hear  the  preaching'.  In  th,e  mornings,  the  various  parts 
of  the  citv  were  visited,  and  so  ^;eneral  was  the  interest 
aroused  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  whole  })opulation 
of  the  city  of  17,000  inhabitants  must  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  some  of  them  several  times.  The  missionaries 
were  summoned  to  the  palace  to  preach  and  sinK  the 
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Christian  hymns  then.  (  );u'  (.vinin^'  they  were  asked 
to  speak  in  the  State  Seliool.  and  nearly  all  the  olTieials 
and  edueated  voiuik'  nnn  of  the  eity  were  present. 
Addresses  were  ^iven  in  HnKlish  and  Hindi,  and  one  of 
I  lie  oHicials  asked  permission  to  rejieat  the  substance 
n!  !he  addrrss  in  Maratlii,  \hv  niother-tonj^ue  of  many 
ol  !  In  in. 

'llius  a  temporary  visit  had  nsulted  in  the  Oosjiel 
lair-.t;  i^reaehed  and  heard  gladly  from  the  hunil.l.st 
portion  of  the  city  HkIu  up  to  the  throne.  But  what 
would  hap})en  when  the  Mission  j)rop(.sed  settling  there 
permanently  and  openinj,'  a  station  "'  The  opening' 
out  (.f  a  station  is  like  the  staking  of  a  ekiim.  and  it  is  a 
claim,— the  claiminj,'  of  that  place  for  Jesus  Christ. 
To  the  people  it  is  the  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  an  in<lication  that  the  casual  vi.sitors  have 
come  to  stay,  and  to  he  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. And  it  is  just  here  that  many  Indian  Rulers 
hesitate.  It  means  the  permanent  entrance  of  i)ersons 
who  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  all  points,  subject  to 
their  authority.  They  dislike  alienating  their  land  [•> 
foreij^ners  who  cannot  l)econie  their  subjects. 

It  was  with  S(,nic  hesitancy,  therefore,  that  the  mis- 
siona:  ies  souKht  an  interview  with  the  Maharajah  to  lay 
before  him  their  pl.ms.  They  were  referr  d  to  the 
Mmist  jr  of  State,  and  on  entering:  his  oftice  they  noted 
'H.d  .iiuen  that  a  Christian  Bible  was  lyin^  on  his 
ut>K.  The  Uiissinnaries  frankly  presented  their  re- 
quest leliinjj  of  their  interest  in  i)har.  and  ad.linK.  that 
a  lady  d(Ktor  would  be  included  in  the  stall.  As  no 
inmiediate    answer    could    be   givon.    the    missi.jn;iries 
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bcj^'nn  to  lofik  f^r  sil<<  f"r  openinK  work,  and  iiKulcslly 
Sfk'Ctod  an  nr,M,t  upicil  \,kcc  of  land  some  distance  from 
thv  city  wall.  The  laily  doctor  decided  to  >;o  ahead  and 
o])en  a  dis]u■rl^;arv  and  work  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
villaj^rs-  <'"  j"iy  •'^^  t^')?-  '^'"  ^':'rKaret  (  fl  !ara  be^an 
work  in  Dhar  ,is  the  fir;-t  re-ident  missionary,  liavinu 
rented,  for  a  time,  pari  of  the  Travellers'  Run^'al^w.  the 
r.nly  place  available.  So.  alone  in  a  non-Christian  city, 
thirty  miles  from  tlie  nearest  European,  she  l)egan  to 
minister,  not  oidy  to  the  bodily  neeils  .1!  the  wmrfn. 
but  lo  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  classes  of  the  comnumily. 
It  was  not  lon^  before  the  male  missionary  aiijiointe*!, 
Mr.  F.  II.  Ru.-sell,  was  called  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  hmdini;  over  the  necessary  land  for  huildin^'s. 
By  the  Maharajah's  personal  choice,  an  excelleir 
wasK'iviti  (luite  close  to  the  ci".  In  spite  of  his  paUied 
frame,  he  had  traversed  the  roads  and  paths  inspeetin^; 
every  available  site,  ami  finally  selected  the  best 
possible.  After  himself  i)ayinjr  the  owner  one  thousand 
rtilK-es  comi)ensation,  he  handi  d  hm  r  the  laml  as  a  tree 

■jift    to   tile    Mi  •<]•  'H. 

(hw  da\-  th.e  ladv  d-K'iiT  was  er)iisiderahly  disturbed 
to  hear  that  the  Maharajah  was  delaying:  to  si).Mi  the 
deed  fif  K'^^  tmtil  he  had  a  promise  from  her.  "What," 
she  asked  herself,  "mn  it  l^e  '  Surely  ho  (hu-s  not  want 
jiic  I1'  promis'  'he  Gospel  •  '     'i'hank 

( >..d,  it  was  no  such  dm^and.  but  a  recjUest  t 
that  was   onlv    loo   wdlinKly   Kr;inte<l,    a     :xi[\         l    ai 
sliMwrd  the  diflietdty  with  which  they  tn.t,  .   to,.d  *hr 
Christian's  complete  in<lilTerence  to  ca 
to  have  the  promise  that  all  comers    to    the  women's 
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hospital,  rich  aii'l   poor,  and  of  every  caste,  would  be 
treated  alike.* 

The  .';peed  with  which  this  stalioi  was  opened 
established  a  record  in  our  work.  Within  si.x  weeks  of 
the  first  arrival  of  a  resident  missinnary  in  the  station, 
sites  were  granted,  buildings,  started,  and  almost  everv 
branch  of  the  work  established.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  present  youn^ 
Maharajah,  the  fri-ndly  and  ^\  ini)athetic  attitude  to- 
ward the  Mission  has  been  maintained. 

The  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Mission's  His- 
tory saw  work  well  estai)lished  in  six  centres,  three  of 
which  were  within  Native  State  territory.  Phases  of 
work,  other  than  those  already  outlined  which  had  their 
beKinnin^s  in  these  early  years,  will  be  described  in 
another  chapter.  At  the  close  of  1.S96  there  were 
eleven  male  missionaries  and  eighteen  lady  missionaries. 
a  t(.)tal.  mcludiuK  wives  of  missionaries,  of  forty  on  the 
Canadian  vStafl. 


•Tlie  story  of  the  op.>nin>;  of  Dliar  h.i.s  (hhti  lol<l  wiih  literary 
."jkill  and  cnlh,isia.sm  in  "Vill.i^jc  Work  in  India"  by  the  lato  N  H 
Kus.H'11.  ' 
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"Thf  illy  thinf,'  tliat  will  save  ihv  ('Inurli  ffMin  the 
iinniinent  jjcrils  of  j^rowiii^  luxury  and  inaterialism,  is 
the  imtlhiK'  ffrth  of  all  its  [.owers  on  behalf  n\  the  world 
without  Christ.  .  .  .The  Church  needs  a  Supreme  World 
l)urjK)sc — a  j,Mj,'antic  task,  somethi!i,<,'  tliat  will  rail  forth 
all  its  enerj^ies,  something:  too  ^'reat  for  men  to  aceoni- 
l>lish,  and  l  lurifor.-,  sonielliin<,;  whi'h  will  throw  the 
<"hurcli  liark  upon  (lod   Himself." 

1  >r.   Ji  'UN    k      MoTT. 


In  the  L;t.tri.l  ni  IJi.s  pnsi'nio  Ik.w  my  s<>iil  di-linhls  to  liiiie. 
Oh,  h..w  pretioiis  arc  the  moments  which  I  speivl  at  Jesus'  side; 
HarUiIy  cans  <an  never  vox  mo,  neither  trials  lav  me  low  : 
For  wIk'U  Satan  comes  to  tempt  mc,  to  the  scerc't  place  I  go. 

When  my  soul  is  faint  and  thirsty,  'noath  the  shadow  of  His  wing, 
There  is  o«)l  and  !■;  •    'lelter,  and  a  frosh  and  crystal  spring  ; 

And  my  Saviour  i.  ;,■  me,  as  we  ho],]  communion  swoct; 

If  I  tried,  I  coul<l  noi  uiicr  what  He  says,  when  thus  wo  meet. 

Only  this  I  know  ;    I  tell  Him  all  my  doubts  and  Kricfs  and  fears  ; 
Oh,  how  patun'ly  He  li-~toiis  and  mv  droo|)inK'  heart  He  cheers  ; 
Do  you  tliink  He  ne'er  reproves  me  ? '  What  a  false  frien.l  He  would 

he. 
It  i|.   TH'vcr,  never  told  mo  of  tlic  sins  which  He  must  sec. 

VVould  you  like  to  know  the  sweetness  of  tlie  secret  of  the  Lord  ? 
(Jo  and  hide  hcneath  the  shatlow— this  shall  then  be  your  reward; 
And  wlicne'er   you  leave  the  silence  of  that  happy  meeting  place. 
You  will  bear  the  shining  imajje  of  the  Master  in  your  fa.  .■ 

-Kllicn  L.xkmimi  O.irkh,  dauj;]!'.-     •    \rheiniah  Cionh.  jUMn..  r 
livannohst  to  Central  India 
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Times  of  Stress  :  Famine.  Thnf  irr  outstanding 
cvL-nt.-  in  the  ilist'ir_\-  '<i  Cmir.il  hi'li.i  I'riMii  whirh  the 
ci>mnKm  pec)i)k'  reckon  the  \tars.  With  tlic  dMit  ones, 
it  was  the  "C.reat  Mutiny."  Now,  it  is  tlie  "Great 
Famine."  The  horror  of  it  hnviTs  ovlt  the  land  still 
as  a  sad  memory.  In  \A')-,  the  l^astern  part  of  the 
A^^'eney  was  visited  Iiv  a  stAire  famine,  wiiich  onl\- 
indireetlv  e< inccrnrd  Malwa,  the  aria  in  wliii'h  the 
Mission  was  at  work  ;  hut  ihr  work  of  tlic  Mi.-^sion 
itsi'lf  was  ])rofoundly  infiuenci-d.  An  area  of  .jO.ooo 
scjuare  miles  was  afTeelcil  hy  famine,  and  systematic 
measures  of  relief  werr  inaugurated  hy  C.overnment. 
'i'lic  total  numl)rr  who  came  to  the  relief  works  was 
2,yoo,ooo,  an  awraj^e  of  < 20.000  jjcrsons  daily.  Mis- 
sions in  that  vicinity  rendered  every  possible  aid  to 
Goveniment,  hut  so  appalling'  was  the  distress  that  the 
loial  missionaries  ai)peai(<!  lo  our  Mission  to  Jul]). 
'I'he  result  was  that  j^'reat  numbers  of  starviuj,'  children, 
most  of  them  orphans,  were  hroui:ht  to  the  several 
stations  of  our  Mission.  Such  accommodation  as  was 
possil)le  was  provi«le<l.  atid  the  strength  and  time  of 
many  Missionarii"^  and  Iii<h;in  helpers  wire  \:\\  • 
this  new  and  i)ressing  Work.  Two  years  later,  i8tj<i- 
njno.  Malwa  itself,  in  which  famines  ran  ly  fuTurred. 
and  which  is  noted  for  the  extraorduuiry  power  of 
retaining    moisture  possessed    h.    its  soil,  was  visited 
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by  the  mnst  terriM-'  fainin--  in  all  its  hislDry  The  area 
over  whicli  famine  preN-aiUil  was  47.700  sciuare  miles, 
or  6o'';  of  tlie  K'tal  area  '<i  the  (\-nlral  India  agency, 
and  the  ce)St  to  the  Native  States  was  14S  lakhs*  of 
Rupees.  The  results  of  that  famine  ar.  still  api)arent. 
In  hundreds  of  villaers  Iari;e  niimbers  of  ruined  houses 
are  t(j  be  seen,,  whieh  the  villagers  explain  as  relics  of 
Chhapan  Ka  Sal,  i.e.,  of  "the  year  ^(>"  (1056  bein^  the 
Hindu  year  eorre^i)i.ndiTi;.'  to  A.I).  iS<;.;.'  Much  land 
was  then  alcuidniu'd  al  ■  ■  whieh  has  not  yet  been  fully 
reoccupied.  DuriiiK  lh"'^e  terrible  days  the  5)rices  of 
food  yja'm  often  msi'  "Vrr  loo*",'.  Jowar  sold  at  10 
seers  (i  seer  -2  Ihs.)  per  r\ipee,  instead  of  24  to  30 
seers  per  ruj-ee  ;  whrat  at  S  seers,  instead  of  15  per 
rut.ee,  and  other  yj:i\u  snnilarlw  (  "f  the  mortality,  no 
accurate  fij^ures  are  a\ailable.  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  cen.sus  rettirTis  for  ("en.tral  India  covering  the  decade 
showed  a  decrease  of  over  lO'  ,  in  a  jjopulation  of  10, .u8,- 
8i2  (1801).  As  the  normal  increase  had  jireviously 
been  about  i^",  jier  annum  tin  i-r.^rmous  loss  of  life 
occasioned  by  the  famini-  cari  be  rnu).dily  estimated. 

Its  Wide  Extent.  Hut  it  was  not  confimd  to  Central 
India  alone.  Its  extent  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  frotn  a  report,  by  the  Vicerov,  t>n  the  famine  of 
iSgy-Kjoo.  "This  famine,  within  tln'  ran^c  of  its  in- 
cidence, has  been  the  severest  that  India  has  ever 
known.  It  has  alTected  an  area  of  over  400,000  sciuare 
miles,  and  a  piOi)ulation  oi  about  60,000,000  of  whom 
25,000,000  belimj,'  to  British  India  and  the  remainder 
to  Native  States.     Within   this  area   the  famine  con- 
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ditions  have,  during  llie  ^ix-atrr  part  cf  tlu'  year,  riL-cn 
ititenso.     Ontsidi- it  they  haw  cxU-tuKil.  wi;  I.  a  j^'radua!- 

ly  dwindliiij,'  radius,  over  wide  <listric'ts In  a  ^rtatcr 

or  Itss  decree  luarly  tnie-fourlh  of  the  entire  i)opulali(jn 
of  tht'  Indian  eontinent  have  v<>uiv  witliiii  I  he  rani-e  of 
famine  operations  Ai  nMnnal  jiriees,  the  loss  ua  ; 
at  ](.  ist  ^eventy-five  crores,  or  50,000,000  sterUni; 
It  was  not  merely  a  crop  faihirr,  }m\  a  fodder  fatniiie. 
on  an  enormous  scale,  f(.»llowi  d  in  many  ])arls  t)\-  a 
positive  devastation  of  ealtle  .  .  .Itnth  pIouj,!i  eattle, 
bufTaloes  and  milk  kine.  In  otlier  w.  inl-,  it  afTccted, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  ha\e  ainiilulattd.  the  work- 
ing capital  of  the  agrieidtural  elusses." 

Aid  Rendered  by  Missions.  Missionaries  all  t!irouL;li 
the  famine  area  were  able  to  render  timely  aid  to  Cn.v- 
irnn.ent  in  its  schemes  of  relief,  and  (iovernment 
officials  readily  availe<l  themselves  of  the  jirotTered 
help.  In  many  cn-\  s  the  missionaries  were  the  oidy 
Europeans  in  a  posit !■  reach  certain  classes.      In 

helpinj.:  to  oversee  public  relief  works,  aiid  in  distril>ut- 
inj;  relief  .sent  from  America  and  Britain,  their  intimaie 
knowledge  of  the  people  was  of  great  value.  The 
assistance  given  was  gratefully  recognized  by  (iovern- 
ment. l.ord  Curzon,  in  reviewing  the  methods  of 
faniine  relief,  said  :  '  rartienl.arly  must  I  mention  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  various  Christian  denominations. 
If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  in  which  their  local  knowl- 
edge and  influence  were  likely  to  be  of  value,  and  m 
whi(  h  it    was  open   to   them   to   xindu'ate   the   hiidust 
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strcnu<-)usly    and    faithfull\-    have    they    performed    the 
task." 

The  Legacy  of  the  Famine.  Gdvernment  relief  had 
sju'cially  in  view  the  '  tl]iin,L.'  of  the  peojjle  to  tide  over 
the  (hivs  of  stress  ;  aiid  when  the  rains  attain  came,  the 
giving  of  sueh  aid  as  wnuld  rnable  ihem  to  resume  their 
usual  oeeupations.  On  tiit-  Missions,  there  came  the 
special  burden  of  caniiK  for  the  or;ihans  and  widows, 
those  will 'in  tlir  famine  lel'l  destitute,  uiiearetl  for,  and 
uni)roteeleii.  And  what  a  hnrdcn  !  One  that  taxes 
j)hvsie;il  puwrr-  t<>  the  utni'i^t  lo  nurse  the  emaeialed 
hodic-  I'atk  to  liiallh  ;  ,and  that  taxes  all  one's  .s])irilual 
energies,  fur  tln'  nii--iiinaries  h;al  l"  \>v  lathers  and 
mothers  to  those  orjihaned  elnldn.'n.  There  was  no 
need  to  I'o  (lui  to  luuit  for  ninly  eaM-s.  Thrv  erowdnl 
to  I  air  doors,  and.  it  was  necessary  to  give  shelter  to 
praetiealh'  e\-er_\'  (  hiid  who  eatne.  Sonietinus  ])arents 
would  k-a\e  ehildnn  with  thr  missionary  while  they 
themsclvrs  wint  wandctinv;  mi  in  the  Iiopiks^  (juest  ot 
foo(].  At  one  time  the  total  of  orphans  and  widows 
wlio  were  sheltered  liv  our  Mi^simi  was  over  1,750. 
Thr  mimlKr-  varied  great  Iv.  Many  left  after  regaining 
a  mrasure  of  strength,  Man\-  di^'d.  Some  were 
ri'daimrd  In-  nlalivc--  when  the  fragments  of  the 
shattered  li"me:-  regalhered  in  their  villages  ,.  r  the 
famine.  When  the  stress  was  owr  and  normal  con- 
ditions again  ]ire\-ailed,  aliotit   1,000  remained  as  w.irds 

of  the    Mis:. it'll. 

During  the  years  of  stress,  practicall\-  ever>-  meml)er 
t)f  the  stalf  who  could  be  span'*]  from  the  establi^heil 
nistitutions  >  f  Itie  Mission  was  engageii  m  tiiis  famine 
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\v(.rk  ;  .'ind  even  in  the  iiisti'aitinus  -H'lspitals.  Col- 
le^^'S,  an<l  Scliniils,--  the  care  i  if  llie  siek  refu^'ees  and 
tfie  inirsin.i,'  of  lliem  hack  \i>  liLalth  and  streni^'th,  and 
tile  iirnvidin.u  f '  ir  tlnir  inst  ruetinn,  bc'caine  a  hirt^e  part 
(if  the  work  cf  thnse  in  eliar.^e.  Tourin.i:  and  jireaehinj^' 
in  tile  \-ilkiL;es  vn\c  ])kaee  to  feeilin.i,'  tlie  Inue^TW  aTid 
some  of  tile  schools  for  noii-Chri.stian>  had  to  he  closed. 


IXDISTRIAL    Work 

The    Industrial    Problem    Thrust    on    the    Mission. 

What  was  tcj  he  dune  with  thi'  th'Hi-and  helidess 
creatures  thrtist  upon  the  Mission  -  I'erdinj^  and 
clothin;.;  iheiii  was  tin.'  least  jiart  of  the  work.  liahits 
of  orilcr  and  dceenc_\'  nui-^t  he  taueht.  Ivlenientary 
Christian  !iioralil\-  must  lie  en!'>rcc(|,  and  suitable 
pro\-i>ion  he  made  for  edueatini;  \'outhfu!  heads  and 
hand<.  With  little  in  the  previous  experience  of  the 
Missionaries  to  K'ddi'  tlu'in,  they  would  have  been 
more  tlian  human  had  tio  mistakes  hi-en  made.  How 
Were  the  I  Inldrm  to  he  pn  pareil  fur  life's  duties  ' 
1  h  iw  utili/e  to  the  best  advant  aije  this  army  <  if  prospec- 
tive Christians  r  ShouM  each  station  pro\idr  for  its 
own,  and  tluis  kvr\i  the  children  in  as  niar  p-ro.ximity 
as  ])ossiblc  to  tlicir  orieinal  homes  and  their  acquaint- 
ances '  ( )r  should  tliere  be  a  p'lhcy  of  concentration 
for  the  sake  <it  (.'(onomy  in  mi.ii  and  money,  and  to 
make  the  work  of  trainin,^;  easier.'  What  trades 
should  be  tauvdit  '  'riualtemiit  to  solve  these  jirob- 
lems  filli'd  a  laree  part  of  i  iu'  thought  ami  time  of  the 
statT    for    \-ears.      The    famine    forced    the    Mission    to 

!••!!!!■•■<  ::l_:-      I'll:!!       tile      ?!cir!^V:!       •.'••(>.«.■.•!!•.      :  :<'      ''l:-      C  !•-•■- f  •'. -J  tl 
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CI  iniHiuiiii '.'  Wduli!  -cHiiu-r  m"  lain"  lia^c  l''rr.i]  iipMii  it, 
tlic  wnrk'-f  Iiiihi>l  rial  Training;.  Iii'ltfl  a  lirL;iiniini,' 
liai!  luiii  itiadr  iM'ii  ln-fMi-r  tlu-  faTiii^ic  caiiK'.  In 
ilic  "iliiu.c"  at  Iii(l"rc,  ui:(]cr  Mrs.  ji'h(ir\-"s  rare, 
sDiinl  liiuL'  liad  Inrii  diiin'  al'iiv^  tin-;  line  to  ]ir'ivi(lc 
trainiiiL;  lor  i'h-  v.-'ihut,  wlm  lirni  l^ra  tlirusl  i  nu  Ijy 
tli(  ir  rcIati\TS  during  \]\r  ni' ixanuiit  anion;'  t!u'  .M.ini,'s 
ti'\\a!''l  ■  ( '!iri--I  iaiiil  \'. 

Training  Girls  and  Boys.  Tlic  nlaaaiion  (if  the  "r- 
plians  in  -i  (  ular  sii1iiccl<  was  ii"t  a  ^cridus  pre  ilildii 
'!"(  aclnr-:  t'^r  s-ufli  can  ]>c  ^■(•(•lIrcll  willuiut  mnch  dilli- 
cnlly.  1)111  1"  L;rl  icachcrs  \nr  irainin.:;  in  tlic  xari'Uis 
tradc<  was  ;t  nicrc  seridus  mailer.  For  tin.'  y',\v]^, 
tlu-  ran^c  •  >\  possilijc.'  occnpalions  was  not  lari^e.  To 
training:  in  hiai»  lhil(l  dnliv  -.  iIktc  was  added  iii-^triir- 
tidi  in  scwini:.  kinlliiiL'.  fane;.'  wm-lc,  >ir.,  and.  wht  re 
possible,  instruction  in  L'ardcninj;  and  otii-do'.r  work. 

For  the  k(i\s,  jirovi'-ion  has  been  made  ironi  time  lo 
time  111  printiiiL'.  earpenir\-  kkick--mi!  liin.u.  weaving', 
.shoeTn.akin'.',  t  .ailorinL;.  rni'-makin;'.  aial,  to  a  xcry 
Imnlt'l  extent,  in  t"armin,i'.  It  was  frit  that  l!ie  last 
named  shonld  have  lieiii  the  first  in  im])ortaiu'e,  and 
for  \c'ars  tin-  Mi-^^ion  endeavored  lo  secure  land  inv  the 
])urp<ise.  km  to  oiir  disappointment  suital)le  land  could 
not   ke  K"t. 

Teachers  Scarce.  .\  i our.'^e  in  theolo,L;\ ,  which  is  the 
normal  ]M"e]iaralion  for  ,a  mi-sion;iry.  is  not  the  best 
prepar.itioii  for  mana.L;inK  >''•  worksho])  or  for  Kivinj:; 
i'\pn'rt  iTistruetion  in  r.-irjient  r\-,  shoem.'ikinv:,  etc. 
Trained  Indian  leathers  weri'  diriieult  to  obtain. 
Caste   ii.i>  'ii\  ioi.<i    I  iK'   iii\'\a.r  imMi,  rs  wi    iinpiii   .-'(^eiciy 
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into    a    ^rcal    munlifr    ut"    " 'I'luilo-t 'aiiliK"    .iri<l    t-aoh 
trade   is   kept   scrupulously   within    tlif   Ixmnds  of   its 
particular  caste.     On  this  account  il  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  any  non-Christians  to  teach  the  Chris- 
tian la(l<.      Cliri^ian  IraiiK-il  men  were  very  few  even 
in  all  IimII  I.      It  is  vn  wniiiKr  that  the  industrial  i)art 
of  the  wiirk  fur  tlic  i  orphan  l.'iys  has  been  a  somewhat 
slow  evolution.      A  Cliristian  weawr.  C.  V .  .\"i!i,  was 
secured    friiiii    Si.iilh    Iiidi.^      Hi-    cniiiin^    In-;    Imtu    a 
l)le.ssin^,'  to  the  hoys.     An  expert  weaver,  he  is,  more- 
over, a  man  of  strong  character  and  an  earnest  Christian. 
His  influence  over  the  lio\s  has  htrii  P 'r  righteousness, 
and  he  has  <K\-i.!ul  liiii:  >  If  to  tluir  v.alfarc  with  a  line 
zeal,   n  fi'.sin.i.::  ttnijitin.L:  offers  to  <^n  to   more  lucrative 
j)osts  in  business  concen;-;. 

Concentration:  Rasalpura.  In  k^oi  the  Mission 
Coinu'i!  (kcided  ml  the  ]Hi!icy  of  concentration  for  the 
!)ovs  ;  and,  after  not  a  little  negotiating  wiili  the 
Hritish  and  Indian  authorities,  a  pii-ce  of  land,  abou'  a 
mile  to  tlir  north  (■(  ?\lho\v  Cantonment,  was  leased 
from  tlie  intlore  Durbar.  Ibre  in  n;oj  the  foundations 
of  ''Rasalpura"  wire  laid  b\-  ihe  late  N'orman  Russell, 
and  the  village  now  bears  his  name.  Idir  name  of  this 
settlement  has  since  become  widely  known  thromh.iut 
Indica,  jtarticuLarly  because  of  its  silk  and  cotton-woven 
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Industrial  Training  and  Church  Growth.  Indusirial 
tr.ainiiii;  i,>  now  ii  i  o.' m/i  d  ,(--  a  ph.i^i-  ot  edui'ati'inal 
Work  that  is  vital  to  tin-  dcveloiiment  of  the  Chnrcli  in 
India.  Tlie  dii;nity  of  lalior  need  >  to  be  asserted  iti  a 
land,  wb.'.'re  all  niaTUial  !a!)or  li-as  L'cen  releLratcfl  tii  tlit- 
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1(i\v(r  rnslt"-;.  I'aith  in  Jisus,  wli'  was  not  aslKuncc! 
to  I't.'  a  cariiititiT  in  Xa/.ari'th,  must  l)rinj,'  in  its  train 
an  cniirc  rcx'nlnt  ion  ir  fmlia's  ideas  of  tnanual  ti)i!. 
T!k'  Mi-'-iiin  cannut  force  new  ideas  on  the  Chnrcdi, 
liut  it  lias  (!eti  rinined  that  tliere  sha]!  I'e  an  opjx  irtunit  y 
fur  ilie  \ou!li  'if  the  Indian  ("hnreh  to  learn  some  useful 
trade  ;  and,  fu!ih(  r.  that  all  l>oys  who  are  hel])ed  to  an 
cdneation  liy  the  Caiiailian  Church,  shall  ordinarily 
enter  the  Workshops  for  at  least  jiart  of  their  life 
trainin;;.  Sueli  training,  it  is  {-(^nsidered,  caii  liest  he 
acconiplisheil,  n(  t  in  a  school  for  training  alone,  which 
is  al\va\'S  t.'\pcnsi\'e,  but  in  connection  with  actual 
business.  With  this  in  \-iew,  tlie  Missiori  souj;ht  to 
secure  cajjital  to  c.irry  on  the  various  trades  rcferrcl 
to  abo\-e  wit  hunt  constant  ai)])eal  ye.ir  by  year. 

New  Workers.  Ft  a  lime  the  Industrial  Mis.sions 
Aid  Socict\'  of  London,  which  is  m  clo.<e  touch  with 
Industrial  Mis^-ion  work  in  \'ariou<  jjarls  of  thi'  world, 
i-ame  to  our  a'  1.  Hut  the  expansion  of  the  w<irk  made 
it  desirable  to  si'i'k  iviorc  c.ipital  in  order  to  put  the 
institution  in  a  positMu  to  accomplish  ihe  work  for 
which  it  was  founded  The  Foreign  Mission  Ho.ird 
^:enerousl\  re  ponded  to  the  appeal  madi  .  Mr,  V.  \\ 
Russell  was  c.illed  troin  his  work  in  Dhar  lo  or;;ani/.e 
iiiore  full\  1  he  Indn-iii.d  work,  ai  d  in  i<ji  i  two  \-onn^,' 
men,  Messrs.  I.  |)  S.  Coxson,  and  A  R.  ("irali.ini,  with 
sjieci  il  busines  tr.iiiiiiij',  wi  resent  oui  t  roin  ( '.mada  to 
co-opiiMe.  Mr.  Coxson  Ico.iii)^  m  addition  the  ihitics 
of  the    Mi--ion    'i'ri  .isttrership. 

Growth  and  Fruitage.      I'.st.dilidied  at   hr-t    to  meet 
a    tunporarv   and   urgent      cid,   1  he   Indu-tri.d   work   is 
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n<i\v  incruasini^ly  iiUTlini;  a  tiiorr  r'>n-;i.iiit  lU'Cil. 
Tlurr  is  a  steady  iiillux  nf  c'lililriii  (v^'tu  Cliri-tian 
hoir.cs.  Duriiij^'  1914  fur  instance,  twrnty-luur  Ijoys 
were  adileil  tn  tile  eiirnhin  nt .  The^i'  catne  ivinu  several 
parts  iif  the  Centra!  Inilia  iMeM,  shuwin;^  that  part'nts 
arc  coniin.t,'  tn  reco^'nizi'  the  aiKaiita^'es  the  institution 
ulYers  for  the  eiruienl  training'  nt"  Christian  \Muth.  'I'lu' 
nrplian  clement  which  originally  conslit nteil  the  >chiMil 
is  >;ra(hially  disappearin;^',  its  place  hein^'  take!.,  in  many 
cases,  li\-  children  of  tliose  who  were  resciu'd  as  oriihaiis. 
We  arc  thus  lH'j.,'innin^'  to  rcaji.  i:i  t  he  second  L^ener.ii  ion, 
some  (.)f  the  fruits  of  the  ).;ood  work  which  wa^  heiuin 
wlien  or])hans  were  tir-t  taken  in  !>>•  the  Mis^in-i  in 
I  Si) 7. 

The  Press.  The  oiu'  induct rv  with  the  longest 
histor\  in  the  Mission  is  the  Printiir,.;  I'ress.  He).;un 
in  Imlore  l>y  Mr.  I)ou^;his.  it  was  later  tr.in->ferred  to 
Rutl.im,  where  for  many  years  it  atfordeij  trannu;^  lor 
yoimi;  Christian  la<ls  and  also  pul'li-ln  d  a  lari:e  amount 
of  Christian  literature.  Tlu  re  W'.'re  printed  tracts, 
hvmn-hooks,  catechisms.  'I'll'  Confession  of  i'aith,  and 
Christian  new  p.ajK'rs,  lar:^el\-  in  the  strnacailar,  Init 
also  in  linKlish,  tiotalily  the  or^an  of  the  Ailiance  of  the 
Pr!?sl)yterian  Churches.  Millions  of  pa^es  f)f  these 
silent  messen<;i.rs  of  1  he  Kiiii'.doui  ha\e  lieeii  issut  ■!  from 
tlu'  Press  Kooni.  With  the  cousohdat  lou  of  Mission 
Industrii's.  the  Press  was  removed  to  R.i-.ilpui .!  in  i  ij  i  j. 
where  it.  contiinu',>  with  cver^^rowiui.;  ojipurt  im:t  ies,  to 
serve  the  double  purixisc  of  training  Cliristi.iii  workmen 
and  cvani,:cli/ajii:  I'nlia.      RcctniK  ,  at  tlic  rc(iuest  of  the 
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Hil)K'  Siuii'ty.  this  I'rc.'s  lias  iiriiiti'd  ilic  tirsl  ScriiiUiR' 
Iraiislalcd  iiitn  thf  IjIucI  la.ii'.'uarr. 

Fruits  of  Work  for  Orphans.  'Ihr  liim  ha;  nut  \(  t 
vi'Wr  \n  I  stiniatr  lull}  ihr  \-aliK'  of  iIk-  Iiahislrial  work. 
When  a  work  Ihciitih-s  an  inlvj.ral  puvi  of  .Mi--i..n 
I)(*li(_\-,  !i  -  \-altic  caiiiait  lir  juiliail  apart  fr<i?i:  dlluT 
aj^'(.iui(  s.  ]5tit  it  is  jk  .ssihk-  to  limk  liark  uwv  the  intcr- 
\ciiin^  years  siiui'  the  ^reat  fair.iiie  and  tract  the  ^'nod 
hand  <il  ddd  in  lirini'.ini;  liKssin,L;  out  df  the  dread 
calamity. 

1.  I'ra(tically  all  the  ehildnn  who  reniaineil  with  tlie 
Mission  when  the  fainint  ciased.  have  siiice  Iieen  re- 
ceived into  tile  felliiwshiii  of  ilie  Chureh  of  Christ. 

2.  A  larj,'e  iiriijK.rtion  <  •(  the  jire-eiit  stall  of  Missio.i 
lieljiers,  ])reaeher<,  Itaeher-,  hosj.ilal  a->istants,  nnrses, 
c'te.,  have  ennie  troni  tla  \ariiius  Industrial  lu'-t  ii  nt  iinis 
of  tile   M  i,->si<  m. 

3.  I'roin  tlu-e  In-iinniom  haw  I'dne  forth  a  !a'-,i:e 
nunilx.  r  to  form  hona  s  <if  ilu  ir  own,  homes  where  hoth 
hus'tand  and  wife  are  ediaatid  mreh  hexond  the  a\-er- 
■Ay,v  ol  the  non-(  "hri-tians  al.oul  tliein.  and  w  lu  re  hoth 
make  ^'ood  u  :e  of  l  he  manual  trainii.;  the\'  have  re- 
ceived from  the  ?\li.Nioii.  A  ^'oudly  j^r^ 'port  ion  of  those 
trained  in  llu'  Central  Institution  at  RasalpLu-a,  after- 
wards contmiic-  there  as  rer.ular  workmen  to  the  ad- 
vatila).:e  of  the  work  a-  a  whole  By  mlistiui;  these 
m  \oluntary  Christian  serviee  in  the  adjacent  xiUa^-es, 
llie  Instituliou  Ixconie-  a  traininL',  srho,  •!  for  Christian 
ser\!ce. 

4.  'I'lie  Workshops  pro\idi>  .  .ue  of  th,  best  ,i0.ssible 
recruiting    ).;''• ''i'"''^    l"i'    Christian    workers.      'I'he    man 
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wli'i  ciii  "  Tiiakr  -odd"  as  a  WMrkmaii,  will,  if  called  of 
Cidi]  t'l  llic  widrr  fu'Iil  iif  i'\-ari,L'i']isiii  aiiiuTii:  his  fellow 
couT.t  r\nuii,  I 'rili;ian]>  ])ro\i-  hiiiisrlf  a  workman  that 
m  t,il(  'li  not   t(  i  In-  a<liaini.'(i. 

Industrial  Training  for  Girls.  Tlu  Industiial  train- 
irj:  of  till'  ori'lian  .iris  and  widows,  wiiilc  more  eireiim- 
scrilxd  and  tlurrfore  less  t'Xijen.siw  than  tha'  for  l>oys, 
ha-  recriMil  r^ary  care  a'  thr  ex]>irienee<l  hands  of 
M;--.  Canii'lKll.  Dr.  O'llara,  Miss  ("atnphell,  Miss 
Wliiir,  Mrs.  Johory  and  otlier^.  After  niarriai^'o  the 
\(inn.i:  wi\'es,  i  add  to  the  fainil\'  in  'oine,  frfcjucntly 
eoniinnc  tlic  woi  k  in  llirir  homr^,  luiiee  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work  IS  hecoiniiiL.'  iniTt'asiiiKl)'  imjiortant. 
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The   Hill  Tribes  :     Work  among  the  Bheels.     One 

of  till  most  dn'lietill,  a^^  W(  11  as  o]U'  i  it  the  most  ho])rful, 
jihases  of  work  m  ("I'lMral  India,  has  hreti  tiiat  carried 
on  .amonj^  the  al"  irivin.d  irihc^,  thr  Hhcel<.  .Mon^ 
with  the  Irish  I'rcsli\  tma  a  (hnn-h  ,an(|  the  Chureh 
Mi--sionar\-  Soii(t\,  our  <"a:i,idian  ("Imrili  h.ts  nnder- 
takin  its  share  of  tlu'  r»'s])on>il)'lit  v  ot  ev;ini;i'iizinyi 
these  wiM   iun;.;lr  folk, 

'i"ht'  Mhi  il-  ori;.'inail;-.-  i'iilti\'.iti'il  the  I'-rtilc  pl.iin^  of 
Central  India,  Imt  eentnriis  of  Hmdn.  Mo^hul,  and 
latterly  .anal  eliirlly,  M.ar.ith.a  oppri'sion  dro\a'  tlicin 
to  thr  \'indhya  Hills,  from  whnh  no  pow^r  h.i-  been 
;;1  '<  to  dishxlj^e  them.  («nai!ed  on  hv  ciie!!;,-.  tliey 
have  ni.'iintained  themselves  hy  phnid<r.  especially 
cattle  stealing'  fmni  their  mure  pruspermis  Hindu 
liei^hbors  on  the  j>laijis.     'i'ho  i>i"iiish  GuvernnK-ni  o\ 
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kiinl  t  riatiiunl .  .-ind  ilircct  dc-iiin^  witli  iIh'Iii,  and 
f-ju'ciall}-  liy  i'lili^l  in;.;  I'lutl  iX'L'in'.ciii  s.  lia>  d'HR'  iiiucii 
tiiward  rolorini'  law  and  crdcT  aninn.L;  thi.iii.  "Short 
Mark  mm.  t  liin-l'.n.In'd  and  \vir\',  with  rKTcc-l'inkinj^ 
lact'S,  liiL'h  chirk  hunr^,  I  hick-iiiat  trd  hair,  and  sc-ant\- 
fldtliini'.  tk:!-  Idurl-  aiT  a  iiuiik.  a'livL'  raci.',  faniuus  as 
Inintrrs,  liandlinj.;  the  Imw  an<I  armw,  wliich  arc  thtir 
diily  wiai-iins,  with  riinarkablc  skill,  and  fcarloss  of 
dan},:tT."  Hnt  t  hey  arr  susjiicious  of  stran.i^ers.  When 
lirst  onr  Mis:-ionarirs  wi-nt  anioii;;  llu.ni.  they  woidd 
liidc  in  till-  jinyi'jf  or  in  their  liuts  till  tlu'_\-  had  j^one. 
It  was  a  ^;id  c  antntnt  on  i  hr  injnst  ice  tluy\'  had  cnduri:d 
lor  man\  vtar-.,  that  m  many  cases  it  was  on!\-  the  men 
who  ll((i,  t\arin:;  list  tlie  missionarie  were  the  a,L,'ents 
of  the  moia  y  lendi-r,  or  repre-ent uil;  someone  in 
authority.  Tlie  liheels,  t(.o,  are  Kr'''''lN'  ;i'1dicte<l  to 
drinkini',  otun  keepin;.;  np  thtir  i-aroU'-'als  for  davs. 
'Idle  licjuor  they  \>\\-\\  from  the  toddv  pialin  and  from 
tlie  iilo^^oms  o!  tile  .Mow, I  tree.  In  reli.^ion,  while, 
<lne  to  liindu  inthieiice,  they  recoi^'nize  Mahaiji'v,* 
and  claim  to  he  hi>  de'>(  eudant  s,  ihe\-  are  reallv  fetich 
worsIii]iper<.  What  appealeij  to  the  .Mission  in  open- 
ing work  anion-  them,  .ipart  from  their  deeji  need,  was 
the  fact  that  as  a  pc'^jile,  llie\-  were  l,iri;e]\-  untouched 
hv  l.'indiiizin^  ii.tlmnce^,  "'riie\-  liaii  not  been  woii 
over  Ironi  llu-ir  primiti\-e  suiierstit ions  to  iitlur  of  the 
more  permanent  reli>.;ions  of  Indi.i.  and  tliev  were  not 
l)ur<K  i.ed  wit  h  caste." 


'Miihadtvipi- ilu-  "^;nvil  K<id"  i.-;  ihi'  ihir'l  in  tlir  Hiii.l'i  tn.i.I. 
Hi    1.  thcaustiTr  .!"-'  t.r-il.t.'  ..".•.   PI  ■■^"■-  •  ..t  t'r.ir.     \\v  npn  ,ftitr, 
I  uclivjl  . 
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Tours  into  the  Hill  Country.     As  eari;. 


.^;.   Dr. 


("anii'hill  liail  loiircil  into  tlu'  lilu't!  foiniiry,  aii(i 
n.-ali/A'd  llic  '^Tc:i\  uv<  A  i>t'  <i])fTiiTi;.:  a  Mi'<--iiMi  aninn,:.,' 
tlicse  iippfL-s.-fd  anil  drspisLil  Hill  trilivs.  Whru  Dr. 
Buchanan  arriN'^d  in  ln<lia  in  DLTcinh' r.  iSSS,  lu'  ac- 
c'f)mpanic(l  Dr.  C'amplioll  nn  an  rxlcndcd  tuur  into  t!u-^c 
same  jiinj^k's,  an<l  fr'ini  ihat  liine  forth  thr  iK'siro  to 
save  thfSL'  wild  hill-jjcojik'  l)et'aine  the  consuming,' 
passion  of  his  life.  Not  for  anoiluT  si-vm  years  did  the 
way  o})Ln,  however.  The  exii,'eneies  of  existing'  work, 
coupled  with  depletion  of  the  statT  \>y  the  sad  de.ith  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  and  the  (as  it  jiroved  to  \>vi  fatal 
illness  of  Mr.  Builder,  made  expansion  impo-^sihle.  In 
Xt)vein!>er,  iS()5,  the  Council  formall\-  set  ap.irl  Dr. 
Buchanan  for  iIk-  Blieel  work,  al  his  own  rcjuesl. 
and  as  his  furlouj^h  was  then  <hK',  he  Kfl  for  Canada 
where  he  was  successful  in  raising.;  a  special  fund  for  the 
Bheel  Mission. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Jungle.  In  thr  nua.ntime,  on 
tile  iiivitalion  of  Ca{)tain  de  Lassoe,  tlu  Bhei-I  .\j.;ent, 
Messrs.  Norman  and  I'rank  Rus-ill  went  down  to  the 
Bh«'el  countrv  to  nk  .1  saitaMe  site.  The  pl.iee 
chosen  was  a  lieaitiful  \',d!(>  in  the  ver\-  he.irt  of 
Bheeldom,  far  from  the  Ilinduizin^'  iiithienee  of  tlu- 
towns.  The  situation  was  ri-eonimcndcd  hy  ("ijilain 
dc  Lassoe,  r)ne  of  (lod's  nohlcmen.  who  lovi-d  the 
Bheels  ati<l  wlio  s.iid  he  ihouidit  that  with  f.utliful 
Work  for  .a  few  \ears,  w<'  should  ha\'e  a  Christ  i.in  n. it  ion 
m  the  Bhei'l  e"untr\.  'i  hr  site  wa-i  (Hllieu!;  of  access, 
!>ut.  "ll'.ere.     hi'  sail!.    '  \'oh  t'et  '!!'■  rt  1!  Hl'.''e'  Ih-erc 

it   was  that,   in    DeeeinlKr,    i.Si;;,    Dr.    Buch.m.in   l)e',.;an 
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the  work.  alniK'.  for  Mrs.  Ihi(li;ni;ni  Ilk]  l<i  rriiiaiii  for 
a  time  in  Canada. 

Guiding  Principle  in  Beginning  Work.  One  ;4ui']m- 
principU-  frdiii  llu'  lirst  was  U>  makr  f\rr\-  feature  in  tlie 
oi)enini,'  nf  the  W(/rk  an  exan-eliziiiL;  a-i'nc\-,  and  l>i 
allow  no  llindni/.inK  induences  from  tlie  mns.de  t,i  In- 
intro(hui-d.  Dr.  Buehrman  dec'lined  to  take  witli  him 
any  llinthi  or  Molianimedan  (-"ntraetdrs  fdr  the  work 
of  huildinK  ;  :»"<],  rather  than  tal;e  lieatheii  ser\ants 
alon^',  he  !ic><.:an  witli  tw.  Christian  orpiian  lads  as 
personal  attendants  Id  act  as  eook  and  hiin>ed)oy, 
althouyji  tlie\-  knew  alnin.-t  nothinj.;  t,\  tluMr  WMfk. 
Three  (dn-istian  eateehists  aeeoni]ianied  him,  and  witli 
these  he  determi)ie<l  si'inehnw  to  complete  ilu'  enn- 
struetion  of  liumali.w  and  all  else  necessarv. 

'1  he  first  lessen  was  one  for  the  missionary  himself  — 
the  lessoTi  of  waitini;.  'i'he  timid  jieople  would  not 
come  near  the  mis>ioiiar>',-.  tent.  An  otheer  of  the 
State  offered  to  j;i\e  tlnni  as  much  'forei'd  lahor" 
as  was  recjuired,  hut  it  wa^  <leelined.  After  some  flaws 
a  lad  ot  ten  years  of  a.L;e  offeriMJ  o.  yi,  ;,nd  cut  j.:rass  for 
the  j)on>-.  He  wa  paid  for  it,  and.  his  eonfidence 
inereasin^,  he  ne.\l  da\-  ItroiiLdit  alon.i^  threi'  other  l)o\-s. 
and  With  this  insiL'infu'ant  hand  l)r.  i'uehan.i:!  heL'aii 
liuildin.!.:  operations.  ( ".r.aduall >■  sm^pieion  w.as  dis- 
arnieti,  and  htm;  ,iio\v,  m.  Iioo]  and  dispensar\-,  were 
erected,  all  1>\  the  lali.ir  of  tlK--e  jmiele  j)eople.  After 
some  months  a  Christian  o\ei-seer  was  secured  from  a 
nei^hliorui       .Mission,  Iml    at   lirsi    the 

\lli    l^  !  .    t-  n'.;!        !•',;■!•',■!  t'.!;::r 

with    his    hand-       "Down    on    his   knees   with    ;i    hriek 


'h" '"       .>!  i.^.--ioii,  luo    .11   lu^l    uie    missioii.ir\'    Was 

I  i\-i -i-Ci  I  r        1.  .  \-iii -i  ^  !  .  >f        -.t..!      . . .  >.  .f.  .1  1.  ^ I.;,,    _        !       I 

"  ■  ■         •        V  !  j  ;.!:::  i^,      i;  o;  i.;,i^      ;  iail  \" 
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mniiM  in  oik-  IkhhI  ar.d  a  lump  of  plastic  imi<l  in  the 
01  her.  111'  shownl  tlirni  Imw  li>  inaka'  jprick  .  It  was 
not  a  (Kan  i'lli,  hnt.  what  was  tar  moR'  important, 
tluTf  wa-  a  (li..n  k'S.>i  .11  in  it."  The  raUrliists,  who 

nnt'orHn.atih.'  ^nnH'tiint's  ivv\  that  tin-  call  to  jircach  has 
not!iin,L;  \<>  do  with  lalnir  of  the  hands,  t'olbiWcd  his 
exanijilc  with  cnthusiasTn. 

Doors  Opened  by  Medical  Skill.  Candid  treatment 
in  e\'er\'  wae.  and  ahovc  ail  meilical  skill,  which  was 
a  priccU'-s  Imk.h  to  these  ne^dected  ])e<ij)k',  wo  1  tlu'in 
over.  This  was  the  ki'>'  winch  n.nlocked  the  he.ar! 's 
door  i>\  !1k'  tinnd  suiKi-t  it  ii  nis  15heels.  Dr.  Bu'-hanan 
writes  :  "We  h,i\'e  had  at  times  wa\'es  of  cotilidence, 
and  a,i;airi  all  hnt  panics,  an^in).:  the  jicDple.  Wlnle 
wc  have  taken  lare  in  In-atinij  the  pt'fipk-  and  di>ne  our 
})est,  still  we  i-atUMit  ascribe  it  tn  skill  i>r  chance,  hut  to 
the  special  I'ro\  ideiice  ut  Cmd,  that  iiirin,^:  the  14 
nn'nths  (-.inee  the  work  was  lie^ain)  so  lar  as  vm-  know, 
not  (i  sini^lc  patii'nt  itnihr  »u\lual  trcatmiut  has  died. 
Some  Were  dan^.;fr(iusl y  ill,  and  We  almo>t  despaired  of 
tluin.  ( )ne  man,  (iulah,  hr^nidit  his  ox  f.  .r  trealmetit, 
liul  thriin;^h  soiiu'  suiierstitiuu^  dread,  refusiMl  to  take 
mcdiiine  himself.  The  o\  ^m  hctti-r,  hn'  ;  he  man 
ilied.  A  stupid  or  malicimis  iiin<hi  ;,;ave  the  warnuij^  : 
'I)on"t  take  the  S.iheii's  mcdii  inc.  He  wi'!  ■.■iv''  eo.;'} 
JiR'dicine  at  fir- 1 ,  hut  afterw.ii'd-;  \w  will  ;;i\c  vmu  ImiI 
medu-iiu  and  1  ill  Miu."  ()nly  <in  seeini;  tin-  dn-.u! 
that  spread  -ndilciiK  !hron;.;h  the  nei;dil)oi-h' k  )■!,  could 
one  apprcci.atc  (iod's  ti  ndiT  cari-  that  exaai  these  simjilc 
oTu  s  mii'ht  not  he  oflcndccL  Some  d  the  cases  hrua- 
liet  1!  '-I'eiialK    111  Ipfnl  m  c.iiniic.'.  the  eoo<lwill  and  (on- 
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fi(k'iire  of  the  jicdi.le.  One  poor  old  woman.  Diluli, 
wli'i  was  sup]inst'(l  to  he  (lyin<:,  away  from  luT  home, 
was  l)roiis;lit  to  Amkhul  iii  an  ox-earl  over  aljoul  12 
miles  of  ron;;li  road.  I  was  asked  to  ^'o  and  see  her,  and 
found  lier  liarely  ali\-e.  and  unahli'  to  speak  or  take  food. 
She  ralHed  and  was  about  onee  more.  The  news 
spread.  A  man  from  the  lU'i^diixtrinK  community 
came  and  asked  me  to  ^ive  liis  family  medicine.  He 
<lid  not  e\tn  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  j.,'o  to  hi.s 
house,  as  il  liad  lieen  reijorted  th;it  Delah,  whom  he 
knew,  Isad  hien  dead  and  was  ahve  U'^inn  ;  still  he  was 
not  displeased  that  I  did  ,i;o." 

The  Gospel  is  the  Power  of  God.  The  l)ist  aruu- 
meiit  for  the  truth  of  Christ  ianit  >■  is  its  fruit  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  'idle  transform.at ion  of  those  looting, 
driuiken,  despised  "  monke\-iieopk' "  into  self-respect- 
ing, (lod-feariiiL;.  soul-sei'kin.i:  Christians  was  not,  ;ind 
is  not.  meri^ly  ,a  matter  ui  preaching.  It  had  to  in- 
clude the  "All  thin-s."  The  v-oun^'  converts,  in  ad<li- 
tion  to  ri^eeixni};  Scnj)ture  truth  d;iil\-,  were  taught  to 
use  their  liatids  more  deftly,  to  saw,  plane,  construct, 
and  to  re.id  .and  write,  to  the  confusion  of  tlu'ir  scornful 
liiTidu  nei.i^hhors,  "])ro\dkini;  them  to  ie.alousv  by 
tlKTii  th.il  Wire  no  peo|)le."  The\-  were  taui.;!it  to  join 
to;;cther  what  lndi;i  li.is  ^eIdom  jcMued.  religion, 
intelligence  and  honest  labor.  Dr.  Jno.  Buchanan, 
Hev.  II.  11.  Smith  and  Mr.  I).  I-:.  McI3o!iald  are  the 
Clmrcirs  reiircsentati\es.  and  now  .Miss  Herth,;i  Kohsoti 
lias  come  to  helji  ;is  a  teacher.  The  Christian  com- 
munity has  made  lorn;  strides  forward.  Tliev  are 
tcmiier.ile.   industrious,   zealous  for   the  c\-anL'eli/.ation 
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of  their  tVll<i\v  Bhccls,  anihitinus  to  Icarn.      Tlic  "Star 
ol  IIo])(.'"  lias  risen  for  this  peojile. 

Tlie  ( ii'Vernmenl  of  India  lias  recognized  the  hene- 
fieent  work  dinn',  by  conferring'  on  Dr.  Huclianau  the 
Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  of  the  I'irst  Class. 


Theoi.ocical  Traimnc. 

Training  the  Evangelists.  Th.ere  is  tio  more  impor- 
tant work  than  the  traininu  of  hidian  Heljiers.  The 
emidoymetit  of  Indian  Christ iatis  of  suitable  ^ifts  as 
jireachers  an<l  teachers  of  the  Ciosju'l,  has  been  a  i)romin- 
ent  feature  of  the  Mission's  jx^licy,  as  it  is  indeed  of 
almost  every  Mission  in  India.  As  the  (juestion  is 
sometimes  raised  of  the  wisdom  of  usiTij,'  "  foreifj;n 
money"  for  the  supj)ort  of  Indian  Agents,  it  may  \)o. 
well  to  jiri'sent  the  missionaries'  ])oint  (if  view. 

The  Presltyterian  Church  in  Canada  has  been 
committed,  Ijy  the  Creat  Commission,  and  by  the 
Comity  of  Missions,  t(>  the  e\  a.r.jHlization  of  the 
millions  of  Western  Central  India.  It  has  wealth — 
itself  a  fruit  of  Christianity,  and  it  has  men  and  women 
to  send.  The  proi;lem  is  how  most  efTecM\elv  arnl 
speedily  to  >.;ive  the  C.o'-  1  to  the  per)pK  of  Central 
hidia.  l-^xperience  has  >hMWi-i  bexond  doubt  that 
Indian  ('liristians  are  themsehas  the  most  etlective 
ay:ents  in  lirin^'i'i.^  their  fellow  countrvmcn  to  Christ. 
As  iti  Aji'istolic  times,  so  to-d;i\-,  nu-n  ,i!id  women 
ppn  ad  i1k'  Truth  amoni:  tluir  fellows  while  pursuing' 
tlicir  ordniar\'  a^'oi^-riti'ins.  But  dai!'-.'  ti'i!  and  its 
attendant  cares,  make  it  almost  imp(»ssible  for  them  to 
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Kivi'  time  t<i  (■•iTiCf.itr.itrd  a  ■  systematic  slnil\-  c\  the 
'J'rutli.  Thd-r  wild  arc  diviiiclx-  iir.|!cllc<i  to  this 
wfirk,  and  ;.:i\c'  (_'\-idcncc  d"  aliilit\-  in  carr\-  il  on, 
shimM  lie  set  li'cc  t'ri'Ti]  daily  toil,  as  is  the  foreign 
liiissi(.ra!-y,  t'l  'jix'c  t  In  ii'sel'.cs  whnl!-.-  t<i  ihi  s  icrcd 
iiiiTiistrw  n<i\v  shall  thee  lie  sup] 'ortcd  -  If  the 
Indian  Chtirch  can  inidenaka  th.cir  snjiiiort,  l>\-  all 
means  le'  it  do  >o,  Hnt  it'  not,  is  the  I'nreit'ii  C'hi:rch 
ali-oK'ed  from  ;ill  res].oi:sil  .ility  '  'Idle  Indi;iii  Ilelpt-r 
\vith(.ul  st;ital)le  oii|;ortunit  ies  i^r  s'iid\-,  cannot  he 
as  e(teeti\c  as  he  is  c.'ipable  of  hecondiv^  :  and,  when 
lield  down  hy  secnlar  work,  cannot  reach  the  fields 
which  inx'itc  on  all  sides.  It  is  .as  nmcil  of  course 
that  the  worls'cr  is  worthw  Mistakt-  in  the  ^  elect  i'iU 
ot  hcljicr^  h,i\'c  hei'n  made  on  the  mi^^ion  fields  just 
as  tliey  h;i\e  he(  n  made  at  the  I'i'me  B.ase.  But 
j,:rarited  ordiiarx-  I'are  in  the  siKction  <if  workers, 
i)oih  .at  home  ami  iu  the  .Mission  fiehh  the  (nustion  of 
sn|ireme  importance  is  :  llow  is  the  work  to  he  hesl, 
i'lnl  rii>st  speedily,  ;iccomplis!n(l  '  The  soiirce  of 
financial  sujiply  is  .a  minor  n;ait(r.  So  lon;,^  .as  the 
j-doom  ot  i(lol,aIr\-  h.-m.i^s  o\ir  the  l.ind,  we  do  not  well 
to  spe.ak  of  "  I",  .reii.'!.  "  and  "  Ir.dian."  The  ("iiureh  iA 
(  hrist  is  (jnc,  ,ar.d  in  the  (iMfhet  wilh  sin  n.usl  use  its 
a\-ai!.dile  ri'-i'Uries  In  the  lest  of  its  .al'ilit\-.  The 
idc.d  W'luld  -I  em  to  lie.  si  nd  tin-  he^t  procurahle  at 
Home,  those  i\ho  cari  1  e  s\  injiat  h.et  ic  an.d  wist-  leaders 
and  Inlp>irs  '  >\  others,  .i-al  let  llarc  lie  .amide  jirovision 
for  t  he  I  n-pl(i;  :::uit  of  Indian  W'.rkers  nr.lil  such  time 
.a--  tl.i  Indian  Church  can  ;.'  nme  the  wiioK'  roponsi- 
l»ilit\-. 
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Methods  of  Training.  Tlniv  is  tin-  furtlur  iifiliKm 
"f  llu;  lust  \va\-  ti)  train  tlu'Sf  w^rkiT'^.  [ii  tlu'  rarlv 
<la\"s  iif  till'  .Mis>iir,i,  cacli  TiiiNsinnary  <]iil  what  hv  ci.uM 
witli  liis  (.Wii  haii.l  <'i  lulj'cTs.  Daily  ii'stnict  inn  when 
in  tliL'  slatidi.  nr  i;ath(,rii\L:  in  'lIh'  lirlpcrs  rrj^'ularh- 
\vi'U\  tlic  out^taticns  t"'»r  a  few  iia\'s  at  a  tinir.  cnaliled 
hint  to  I'ixT  a  mrasinv  (if  ti'acliin.L,'.  Whrn  ^n  tmir, 
Indian  wurkcrs  atx'onipaTiii'il  tlu'  niissionary  and  many 
(i]i]ii  >rt  n'litit-'S  wrrc  ri\cn  to  un-forct'  nsi'fid  lessons. 

Making  a  Beginning.  Hnt,  as  the  jirrai^hcrs  are 
constantly  eoiifrontrd  with  the  snlitK'  niinds  of  India, 
and  with  false  systems  •  t'  thou.uht,  and  are  e\-er  meelin.^ 
a  1  iL-wilderinK  nudle}-  df  r(.lij;ioiis  ideas  and  !)raeliees, 
from  the  }:ro^se^t  ido!air\'  to  tlie  theories  of  refurminj; 
^eets  who  talk  in  ("h.ri^tian  phrasei  ilo;;y  and  think 
that  they  are  uttiTin^'  the  snhlime  t;  ''lis  nt  llmdui-'n, 
it  was  earK'  realized  that  s\-<tematie  training  of  '  lie 
Indian  leaders  wi  ml  1  he  a  nt'ee>sar\'  jiarl  of  the  .^Ii^sil  m's 
])oliey.  In  \Xi)-\  a  l)e^inriin;;  was  made.  For  two 
na>nlhs  Dr.  W  M.-on  and  Re\-.  Norman  Rnssell  eondiu-ted 
theological  ela-ses.  The  intercourse  wit  h  the  students 
in  the  classes  revealed  ninr^'  fully  the  defects  in  their 
knowled<;e  ami  training,  and  (.'mphasi/ed  the  net'd  of 
^i\'in>.'  more  attention  to  this  work  than  had  yet  heen 
done.  The  nt,  \t  year  a  eours''  of  stud\'  eoviTin.i; 
four  years  was  arranged  li\'  I'rcslivtery,  which  re{Hiired 
two  mi'!Uhs'  attendance  in  el,is.;i.'S  yearlv,  and  the  ten 
m.Mnths  Were  eiven  to  praetieal  wirk.  The  classes  were 
held  in  ditf\rent  stations  \eherever  suitaMe  aeeonimoda- 
lion  Could  111-  i)ro\i<'ed.  Thus  t!u'\"  continui'd  until 
in    11J07   the   I'reshytif    <'■  "ided  m('re  fully  to  orKani/.e 
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the  Wfirk  of  tr;iiiiiiiL',  and  tlu;  "Mahva  The  ikiajcal 
Siiniiiary "  <  anic  into  l)fin;.v  Rev.  \V.  A.  Wilson. 
I). P.,  lo  whose  untirii;;.;  ct'torts  this  str]-  was  lar^'clv 
(hic,  lucanic  its  first  I'riiicipal.  a  p'lsi'iMp.  1k'  still  holds. 
Tlu'  artioii  ot  the  i'n  sli\  tcrv  was  conmaiKkd  hv  the 
Synod,  and  tlie  (au'.ral  .\<stinlily  ot"  the  I'n  shyterian 
Cluirch  in  India  has  re(  ();.',nizrd  tlu'  Seininar\'  as  one  of 
those  "well-htted  to  y\w  TheoloLMi  al  in'-t  met  ion  iii  the 
Vernaculars  of  their  r^  sjjc-etiw  areas."*  The  classes 
have  been  held  in  ;  an  of  the  Arts  Colli  'e  Imildinj.;  in 
Imlore.  Since  the  oiieninj.;  of  the  Seniinarx'  in  [(;oS, 
o\er  fitly  stn<lt  nt  h.a\'e  tu'cn  enrolKd,  ef  whom  ahout 
twenty  ]ia\'e  neii\ed  their  j^radual  ii 'ii  diiiloinis. 
Tiachinj;  is  f.:i\'en  lur  -i\  nioitths  each  \ear,  then'  hein;; 
two  sessions,  and  the  cmutsi-  ot  siud\'  co\-i  rs  fmir  \'ears. 
It  presupposes  a  L;ood  ;.;(  m  ral  edncatmn.  The  course 
is  ada])ted  to  the  neiils  of  the  ii<.!d,  and,  in  •  'dition  to 
^'eneral     and      detailid      Hilde     knowK'dj;e,  ieolo^v, 

Church  History,  lIon;ilelics  and  i'ast<iral  'i'heoli  )^'v, 
lays  stress  on  tlu'  stud\-  of  Christian  ICvidinces  ;nid  the 
non-Cliristi.m  reliKK'ns  of  India.  The  l'resli\terv 
has  niadi'  thi'  ht  st  [irovision  in  its  pnwer  for  its  students, 
hut  the  huildin^s  recjuind  are  as  \-et  lie\ond  the  ability 
of  the   Indian  Church  to  pro\  ide. 

A  course  i'  stuil\'  coverin.u  'wo  \ears,  pr(  jiaratorv 
to  the  Seininarw  is  pro\  ideij  for  l>y  'he  Mission.  For 
two  tnoiiths  c.ieh  \(ar,  usualh'  in  tlu'  ramv  season,  the 
sluiU'iits  ol  thi-^  (iiui^e,  known  a>  '  iJible  Readers"  are 
asseinhkHJ  for  trainmi.;  m  Hible  knowUd^e  and  practical 
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wiirk.  Some  sfiulcnts  wliosc  o])p()rttiniti(.'S  for  litorary 
study  have  been  limited,  receive  no  further  traininj^' 
than  these  ehisses  jirovide.  With  a  ^^rowiu^  ("hri--lian 
(ommunity  in  tlie  villaj^'cs,  tins  i're]),iratory  C^Jurse 
will  become  increasingly  important. 

I'or  the  Bheel  C'hristians,  the  Presbytery  has  ar- 
ran^'ed  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  that  field.  But  with  the  gradual  raisin^,'  of  the 
standard  of  education  amon^;  these,  the  time  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  they  will  liold  their  o\ -n  witli  their 
fellow-Chrislian  students  in  Mahva. 


HlC.llKk   EdIi  ATIO.V 

Higher  Educational  Work.  TIuti-  has  been  steady 
development  in  lliKlier  ICducational  work,  and  the 
l)resent  iTistitutions,  with  such  ailditional  e(|uipir.ent 
as  the  ^rovin^.,'  numbers  of  students  demand,  shouM  be 
suflicient  for  some  timr.  Hiv,'her  education  t"or  the 
Christian  community,  which  should  be  always  the  first 
cari'  of  a  Mission  Institution,  is  well  provided  for. 

In  i(jo4  the  "Indian  UjiiviTsiiies  .\ct "  came  into  op- 
eration, with  the  ri'sult  that  the  I"'dore  C'olle^,'e  bi'came 
alTiliatcii  to  Allahabad  University,  instead  of  Calcutta, 
as  formerly,  the  arranj^i'iueiit  now  bcin^'  tcrritori.illy 
more  convenient,  'i'he  new  Act  also  imposed  more 
striti>,;cnt  rcKulatioi.s  rii:ardin^,'  the  st.itl  and  e(iini)ment 
of  the  afliliatcMl  colli'^e-.  Perioiiical  inspection  w.is 
bc^^uii.  All  this  made  il  niort-  and  more  neccs^trv  that 
the  '  •u);e  should  be  well  e(nui>|)ed  with  a  sutVicien' 
st'if  The  lines  wen-  more  clearly  drawn  between  the 
Cc)iie>.;e   jiropiT  and    the   Hiv;h  School   and    W'rnacular 
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(!c  partnu-nts.  Rtcciiiiy  the  (jowrnmnit  is  laving' 
iii'iiv  stress  i<u  tile  prdxidiiiL^  i.f  suitaMr  Hostel  arcoin- 
iiKMl.it  ion,  so  tliai  HtiiKiit^^  ina\-  Ik-  more  iiireetl\-  uinier 
tli<>  (are  ot'  1  lie  Colle-t'  aut  liorii  ies.  In  kji;,  15; 
stiidenls  ware  enrojlrd  in  tlie  Arts  ela.^ses  which,  with 
Sio  in  the  llij;h  S(  hool  and  Wriiaenlar  DeparUiients. 
^'a\e  a  total  of  665  yonn^  nuTi  and  l)o\-s  daiK-  nnder 
Christian  infhic-nees  and  reeeix'in.i;  (.'hristiaii  instruction 
in   the  l"orniati\e  period  <,{  their  lives. 

Value  of  Such  Work,  The  value  of  such  Ivdiualioual 
work  is  I'ell  in  the  j^-.eneral  work  of  the  Mission,  and 
jiartK  ularl\-  in  the  work  of  preaehini;  t hrou,i;lioul  ihc 
licld.  Indian  ol'licials  who,  iii  the  intiinac\-  of  the  Cn\- 
le^.:e  lile,  ha\e  coiiie  to  understand  tln'  inissionar\-.  and 
to  reeei\e  the  inipre-s  of  Christian  ideas,  art'  usually 
triendl\-  ami  s\  mpat  he!  ii',  ami  doors  of  oi)porlunitv 
are  opened  a<  the  common  p.  ople  -et-  t  lu'  friendlv 
attiti'.de  of  their  ot'flii,il>.  which  would  jirohalilv-  other- 
wise rem.air   sulliiiK'  closed. 

In  the  mattir  of  reli;.;ious  teaching'  a  recent  writer, 
\<i.\-.  C.   !•■.  Andiews,  has  well  said  .* 

"The  Christ;,!!!  Church  has  in  this  matter  .1  record  of 
aclue\eiiient  upon  which  -he  may  look  '  ,ick  with  thank- 
fulness. It  would  not  lie  too  uuu-h  to  ^niv  that  hut  for 
her  il'torl-  t<luca'ion  in  India  to-da\-  would  he  entirely 
st'iular,  as  it  is  ni  Jap.m.  IIa\in,L;  re;.;anl  to  the  <!ei'p 
reli.L'ious  instimts  of  the  pi'opK-  ,,f  the  counlr\-  this 
Would  ha\e  Ikiu  uoI  him'  ie^s  than  a  n.i!  lonal  calamit  \  , 
15>"  'hi  '\\ui\  lia-is  o|  the  inissionar\'  institutions  side 
li\-  side  with  those  ( ,t"  (  io\  eminent   sa\e(|  the  situation 
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at  the  outset  and  ^'railuaii\-  llic  priiiriplL'  ni  rL'li.L^ious 
education  lir.s  conir  to  \>r  widely  rero^'ni/nl  ex'en  l)y 
tho-f  who  w.-re  n'ad\'  at  oae  tiniL'  to  alian  lo  i  it." 

Mission  Schools  Throughout  India.  Tii'  \i;t!KSS 
oi"  iiir  ICduea.tioiia!  ProMiin  in  Ind.ia  may  \)v  umK-r- 
sto<i(i  wlien  it  is  i\  !nenil)cred  tliat,  asr-umni^^^  that  15', , 
of  tile  population  is  of  sehoi  il-roia.^'  ai^e,  there  must  i)0 
at  least  45  million  youni,'  ])eop!r  (.1  sehool  a.L^e  in  India, 
five-sixths  of  whuni  are  j^Tuwi  1.^'  i-M'  without  any  educa- 
tional oti])ortunity.  Tlie  sliare  whi:h  Christian  mis- 
sions have  in  the  work  of  rilueation  is  imjiortant. 
Tlieri'  Wire  in  ii;ij,  eimtri'lled  \,y  I'rotestant  Mis-ion- 
arv  Soeietiis,  ,; ^^  Colle^'es,  with  5.447  student  >,  inehnlin'.^ 
f)  1  women  ;  j,^  of  these  d  ilk%'t.'s  prepared  students  tor 
tile  15. A.  I)i;:ree,  tlie  other  15  having,'  onl}'  a  two  vears' 
I'ourse  of  stud\'  and  linishinK'  with  the  I-'irst  Arts 
(lualification.  All  tlu:  .'-tud•■!lt^■■  were  d,iil\-  tauidit  the 
("hristian  Seripture'^.  gj',  of  the  >tudeiit--  Wire  non- 
Christian.  There  Were  1,1')^  Hoarding  and  lli^h 
Schools,  with  iio,7'i^  ^tuden'.s.  In  the  Christian 
Mlenientarv  Seln  'ols,  were  al"  ■ut  4  ^0,000  i)U)iils,  of  whom 
i4f),ooo  were  I'irl^.  The  Chri-tian  childrin  in  these 
schools  numln  red  170,000.  In  the  1 00  Indusl'-i.d 
schools  wi're  <;.  i  j  ;  pupil-.* 

Shifting  the  Emphasis.  TlirMurhait  IixJia  ,t.  a 
whole,  the  i'n.]ili.e-i>  is  luiui:  pl.ieed  m^re  .iiid  nioic  on 
the  development  t>\  !*i'miar\  School-,.  'I'jie  1m->c  ,,\ 
Iniiian  edueat  iMU  mu  i  h-'  iiroadi  neii.  X"t  le-.-  educa- 
tion fur  the  hi;.^her  classes,  hul  iiKire  for  the  l^wer 
classi's,    the    r.'"''''    patient,    liMlm,;    masses,    i,    wh.it    is 


*.S.T  "lIiNt'^ry  "f  Cliri^ti.m  Mi-<ii>ii,"  liy  Ki.t.ui    .n.  p.i^;''  ii«, 
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ncclcl  to  restore  the  halane-    -A-liieli  has  been  so 
on   the  si.le  ot"  the  l-rivih-ed  classes. 


Ions' 


HioMKR  Ki.r.A.iox  i-oK  CiKr.s  Providko 
Indore  Girls'  High  School.     Sh(,rtlv  after  the  -reat 
f.nnnie  tlie  Curls'  Hoaulin;.:  Sel,o,,l  at   Indore  whtVh  had 
iHvn  atlihate.l  as  a  Jli-di  Sr!„„,l  with  Caleutta   Tniver- 
S!ty    discontinue,]  the   lli-lier  ela<se^  for  a  tune       But 
ni    looS    it    was    deen      "    a.lvisahle    a^ain    to    seek    the 
status  .,f  a  Hi^h  Sch.  ol,  and  alliliation  with  Allahahad 
Linversity    was    .^ranted.      Two    vears    hiter    the    first 
student     matriculated,     niarkin-     one     more    sta-e    of 
pro-ress  in  woman's  work  for  wonim  in  Central  India. 
A   suital)le   working'   arrauKenient    was   made   with    the 
Indore   ColleKo,    then   un.ler   Pr.    Ki„,,\    I'rineipah^np 
u-herel.N-    the   C.irls   couM    attend    th.'   srienee   cl.ass,-; 
;inother     innovation     to     startle     conservative     Indi  . 
(Previous  to  th,s,   Dr.  \V,lk,e  h.,d  o,,.-,,,.]  the  ('hnst.an 
"  IrannuK'    Tla^se-^"    to    Loth    se.xes.)      Hut     -he    proud 
Ilm.hi   and    Mohammedan   stndents  were  to  learn   too 
that  the  "weaker  se.x"  c,,u!.i  he  their  cjual^  in  the  class 
room.      In.lia.  however,  is  n<u    vet   rea.lv  for  co-educa- 
tion  on   any   extensive   scale.      It    is   planned    ih.at    the 
(.iris-  IIi.^l)  School  will  .s.M.n  he  accommodate.l  m  larKcr 
and    jnore    suital.lv    located    premises.    an«l.  under    t"he 
experienced    prineipalship   of    M,ss    Duncan,    with    two 
trame.l    umv.rsiiv    ,L:raduat.s,    ,h,.    M.sses    Rol.ertson 
and  Sniillie.  to  .tssist.  the  oulje  ,k  is  hri.i,'ht. 

Prirnary'Schools  for  Girls.  Thus  far  iu  Central  In.lia 
the  Mission  lli^h  Scho,,I  f,,r  Culs  stands  .done.  Of 
rnma:  V  atai  N.-,,„.!ary  Sch,,,, Is  for  ^irls  there  has  I.eeii 
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a  strikiii.L;  increase  in  rcccnl  years.  In  some  of  the 
sTualUr  ])la('is  sjiasnioilic  attempts  to  establish  schools 
Iiave  liecn  n'aile  ;  some  States,  (iwalior  for  instance, 
liave  issvieii  re.i^u  la  lions  for  the  estaMishinj.:  of  Girls" 
School'-,  liir  the  lack  of  female  tcat'hcr^  and  the  fact 
tliat  rural  india  is  not  yet  convinct-tl  of  the  need  for 
fmiale  education,  have  retarded  jiroj^'ress.  The  tide 
has  not  yit  riscTi  in  its  power.  Wlien  that  day  comes, 
as  come  it  tnust,  \hv  result. ^  will  lir  iticalculahle. 

Transformation  in  Public  Opinion.  A  cl!an;.,'c,  ^rud- 
ual,  I'lit  sure.  ;■>  taking'  jilace  in  India  in  rcuareil  to 
finiale  <  dti'  ,  'n  "Ten  \'ears  aj^o."  Miss  i\c  Sclin- 
VI  irt  write  ..  ■■statements  about  the  i^noraTice  of 
Indian  women  wen-  often  li).;htl\'  di-niisseii  as  the  out- 
come of  blind  jtrejudice  or  of  well-meaning  hvstifia. 
Missi<inarics  wiTe  told  that  tl;cy  were  tinable  to  .tppre- 
(  iate  the  Indi;,n  idi  al  ;  that  the\-  nm<t  not  i!naj.;ine 
cultiirL-  to  be  drpiiidrnt  on  literacy;  that  Indian 
women  in  their  secludt  d  honie-.  stood  for  a  t\pe  ol 
spiritual  beauty  imjios^ible  of  attaimncnt  under  any 
other  conditions.  To-day  there  is  little  Tieed  for  the 
mission. ir\'  to  rai^i'  the  voice  of  jirotest  ;  cham])ions 
of  the  woman's  cause  -aw  sj»rinj;i-i^  uj)  on  eV(  r'  side. 
(  )n  every  hand  in  India  ih^  re  are  sii.;ns  of  new  lit'e  stir- 
ring,', of  a  nation  shakiiiL'  off  i' -  slet'p.  In  no  direction 
IS  this  mort  e\'ident  th.ei  m  tin  numbir  '>i  non-("hns- 
tiatis  who  desire  educati<  >n  for  tlu  ir  wives  md  liaui: liters. 
"In  t"wn  afiiT  to.vn  eommit!e<>  of  Indian  gentlemen 
are  beiii^;  formni  to  push  forwarii  the  cause  of  female 
c(hicatioji.  Women's  societies  arc  also  bein^  founded 
with  I  lie  .same  object  m   view       "i  Ten   is  a  widesprea(i 
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;in(l    ^TMwiii^'   (l.'sirt.'   to   dral    with   tlu>   wliok^   rjurstion 
finiil.iiiiciitally   and   crfrcl  ivt  h-."* 

Work  for  the  Blind.  Work  (:>y  thf  Miial  wil!  alwavs 
lie  a'~si/(  ialrd  i;i  ilic  Mis-inn  lii-iiir\-  with  tlii'  iianu'  of 
Miss  Jaiiiii<«.ii,  Imh'a  lias  over  lialf  a  mihion  hlinil 
piTSdTis.  In  a  land  i>\  a!nis-,L;i\in};  ihey  inana.m'  t<i  cxi-^t 
hnl  in  linxs  of  stress  thiy  snffrr  .LTcally.  A  hoinc  fur 
the  Mil  (1  wa<  o]icnf(l  in  iS.;;,  thr  year  of  the  I'aniinc, 
and  it  tiK't  a  pirssinL;  nitd.  As  ir,an\-  as  fort  \-  were  at 
one  tinu'  carrd  for.  'Idh  y  wrrr  taiyyht  liaskrt-niakiTiL^ 
and  foarsf  Mankit-wraN-int:  as  well  as  nailing.  It  was 
a  Sonne  of  constant  asloni>hinA  nt  to  tlu'  iifoplc  to  sro 
and  hrar  the  Mind  lads  sit'in-  l,y  \]\v  wax-si'lc  rradinj.; 
the  SI  riiitnrc's  and  r\]i!ainin,i:  thi'in  to  the  j^Toups  of 
intiT(_st(.(l  listiiKi-s  tli.it  ■■a'hi'rcil  a'-onnd.  In  kjoo  the 
Ilon'c  was  do^rd,  the  ininatrs  Ix  ini;  |iro\i(K'd  for  in 
ot  lur  inst  it  ui  i'  nis. 

Normal  Training.  Xornial  traininy.  i^articnlarlv  f<^r 
mall'  tiaclurs,  has  n.wrr  nrciwd  the  attention  it 
deinand(  d  in  the  .\'issioin  'Idle  lirst  svstenint ie  elTorts 
Were  niadi^  in  comHition  with  the  Traininy  (dassi'S  in 
tlu'  Colli  ye  in  i.s.jO,  Mi-s  White  and  Mn-  I'f.h  :nv,  hoth 
Nornial  ^^radnates.  lia\-iiiy  (diarye.  As  earl\-  as  iSS^, 
howe\cr,  Miss  M.Creyi'r  had  oryaiozed  a  Teacher's 
Trainniy  (dass.  hut  it  did  not  lo'i/ contiTUie.  In  this, 
loM,  tin.  MissjciTi  !,  ,1  the  wa\  in  Central  India.  Hnt  it 
w  iih  other  W"rk  snlUred  dnriny  the  lean  \ears  ..f  famine. 
Miss  White  lias  la'ely  .iri-ied  o-;  a  suce..-s-fid  Xortn.d 
Traininy  work  for  fen'.iie  teachers,  'idiere  is  no  more 
iini"'riant    work    alnny   iducational    lim  s.      KnowKdgc' 
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I  if  llic  arl  of  tcac'l.in^'  is  laiiu'ntai>ly  drfective.  TluTt- 
arc  weary  rc'])etitions  and  mciiKirizin.u's  tn  excess,  Imt 
1  lidU^^lit-prd^-dkin^'  instruct  imi  is  rare. 

'I"he  latest  (]e\'c!(i])iiicTit.  in  teacher  trainini:  was  tn 
;.;ive  instruction  in  I'riniar\'  niethtHls.  Miss  Sinclair, 
a  trainc'ii  ]irni,ar\-  teacher,  1au;^lit  tlic  Xorinal  classes 
in  this  suliject.  There  is  a  ^Towin.t'  deniand  for  teach- 
ers of  this  kind.  L'nforttinately.  ill-health  made  neces- 
sary Miss  Sinclair's  return  to  Canada.  There  is  an 
o])en  door  tor  a  skilled  teacher  who  can  adapt  primary 
principles  to  Ir.dian  conditions. 


Mt:i)H  Ai,  Work 

Medical  Men  Few.  During  the  la  ;t  twenty  years 
the  Canadian  Chunh  sent  out  five  nie<iical  men  to 
Central  India,  and  as  two  d  these  were  needid  to  till 
vacant  places  on  the  stall,  and  one  lias  lately  retired 
owinj^f  to  illness  in  h.is  fan.ily,  the  advance  in  nun's 
medical  work  is  not  }_;reat.  The  ii\'»\  s,atisfactor\- 
jirn^rc'ss  is  the  ojienin^  of  the  Hosjjital  in  Rutlani. 
I'ornurly  a  dispensary  nidy  was  carried  on  there. 
Throuj^di  the  kindr.es^  of  tlu'  State  oOicial--,  an  excellent 
plot  of  ^'roui'.d,  conveniently  situated,  was  j.;iven  ;  and 
Dr.  Waters  has  hein  jjcrmittt  d  to  build  there,  wh.at  the 
Mis-ion  has  lon^'  nee<led,  a  Men's  Ilo-^piial.  It  is 
centrally  located  in  the  Mission  field,  easily  reached  bv 
rail,  and  is  bein^'  built  in  such  a  way  that  wards  can 
be  adtled  from  time  to  time  as  fuinis  permit  and  as  the 
work  require-. 

The  Needy  Nimar  Valley.  I'or  three  \-e,irs  Dr.  Mc- 
riiedran    has   waited    for    ]iernii--sii  .n    frcun    the    X.itivc 
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Slate  to  Iniild  a  Hosi)ilal  in  Bar\vah:i  Tliis  i'^  a  ke\ 
jMjsition  to  llu-  far-rcac'liiii^'  fc'rlilt;  Xiitiar  \-ali(.'\'.  It 
is  the  ilistriliutiiiK  Cfiil'-'.  for  niilrs  around.  Tlic  resi- 
dents ha\-e  jjetitioned  tOr  the  Mission  to  Ijc  allowed  lo 
oi)en  a  llosjjital  there,  and  still  the  door  remains  closed 
to  it.  Under  conditions  that  sort'ly  try  faith  and 
]:)atienee,  he  has  worked  i)\-  means  of  a  small  <Hspen- 
sary  for  the  bodily  and  s])iritual  heaUni:  of  tli''  mult' 
tildes  (A  that  needy  valley.  As  in  the  days  on  earth  o. 
the  (ireal  IMiysieian,  so  now,  His  healing'  servants  in 
Central  India  ne\ir  lack  the  o])en  door  of  service. 
Xo  occasion  to  seek  for  ])atients  here.  ''A  ^reat 
multitude  of  imjiotent  folk"  awaits  the  coming  of  those 
who  are  skilled  in  the  SNinpathetie  healing,'  art. 

Medical  Ministry  Among  the  Bheels.  Amonj.;  the 
aborij^ines  nudieal  skill  has  i)roved  i  n:ij.;hty  power 
preparing'  the  way  of  the  Ciospel.  A  >.,'ood  central 
Hos]iital  in  the  land  of  the  Bheels,  carried  oti  ly  a 
missionary  who  ccuild  Ki^<-'  1ii^  whole  time  to  that  work, 
would  be  a  mighty  factor  in  brinj;in^  the  Bheel  country 
to  the  feet  of  the  Great  I'hysician.  Since  the  mission- 
ar>-  doctor  be^'an  work  in  that  land  the  business  of  the 
witch  doctors  has  ^rt^ally  diminished. 

Expansion  in  Women's  Medical  Work.  The  growth 
in  nieilieal  .vork  for  woini'n  has  been  more  satisfactory. 
Well-built  and  fairly  well-equipped  Hospitals  in  Indore, 
Neemuch,  and  Dhar,  are  doin^  an  invaluable  work,  and 
a  Hospital  is  beinjj;  built  in  Hat  Pi];)lia,  a  town  of  Bai^li 
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In  Indore  Hospital  a  missionary  ward,  known  as  the 
"Jissic  L.  FnrrtsttT  Ward."  lias  l)tfn  provided  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Camphell,  of  Rutlam  and  relatives,  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Campbell's  sister,  whose  brief  sojourn  in  India 
will  this  be  ^'ratefully  remembered.  The  ward  has 
alread}'  proved  a  Ijoon  to  the  Mi--^ion  stafT. 

Testimony  to  the  Value  of  Women's  Medical  Work. 
The  importance  of  medical  work,  botli  men's  and 
women's,  is  well  described  in  the  rei)ort  of  Dr.  Mar,i;arct 
McKellar  in   igor;  : 

"Medical  Mission  work  is  comin;.;  into  its  own.  At 
the  recent  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  the  Mission  Section 
decided  that  the  watchword  which  should  .^iiide  the 
future  Christianizing  efforts  in  India  was  to  be  Strenj:;th- 
en,  reinforce,  the  Medical  arm.'  Brigade-Surj^eon, 
Lt.-Col.  I).  V .  Keegan,—  the  first  medical  man  whose 
acquaintance  the  wri'<r  made  in  India, — nearly  two 
\ears  aKO,-~in  ct-mmentin}.;  on  the  above  watchword, 
wrote:  'The  liov  nment  of  India  mi^.,'ht  well  adopt 
the  same  mott<')  and  api)ly  it  to  their  owi.  medical 
ser\icc  in  tlicsi  da\-s  of  unrest  in  their  Great  Depend- 
ency. There  n  Ije  no  clashing:  of  interests  between 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  the  Association  of 
Medical  Missionaries,  for  charity  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion is  the  bedrock  principle  of  botli.  Members  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  kn'iw  full  well  what  noble  work 
the  Medical  Missionary  Association,  which  now  num- 
'laTs  more  than  ,^00  fully-qualified  medical  practitioners 
of  botli  sexes,  has  done  for  tnany  years  in  India,  and 
liow  much  tliis  charitable  work  has  tendrd  towards 
inducmt:  the  na'  ve  to  view  the  (ireat  Sarkar  with  a 
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niorc  ;nul  jiu.rc'  (nistfiil  ami  kinil!_\-  -ye.  And  the 
Assnei;ili(.ii  h.i-,  <l(nie  tliis  Ijv  tlie  ]in  .ficiciiev  df  its 
niCii.I'Crs  in  ir.uliciTie  and  more  (.■s]ieriall\-  in  ojierativc 
snrv'ery.  I  lie  a-,L,'re;'at(  innnlxT 'if  iirporlant  snr;'.ical 
('IH  rations  performed  in  one  year  li\-  the  eoniliined 
j1l(  nJiers  ot  the  .\->-oeiation  thron-honl  the  lenj^th  and 
hreadth  ol  India  is  iinniensr.  Tlie  iniinlH'rs  of  llie 
Mediral  Mis<ionar\-  As^^oeiat  ion  and  the  Indian  Medical 
Srr\  i(  e  are  iiotcni  instninienis  of  eoneiliation  'iel\\\en 
the  -'oM  rnin^'  IJriton  and  tlu'  suhjeet  races  in  onr  (ireat. 
Deiici-d.  ney,  aiid  no  s!ran,L.:ers  in  India  know  the  native 
U'.ovv  intinialrly  tli;.ii  they  do,  t'.  .r  it  i->  i  heir  lot  to  wateli 
and  tend  him  when  stricl'en  li\-  dis^■,•^se  or  acciden.t. 
And  il  is  then  that  hi<-  m.any  line  (jtialities  an'  hesi  seen 
and  recoenizi  d,  and  the  duct  or--  arc  amjih.'  rewarded 
li\-  the  (.'ratiliide  and  inijilitit  trust  ri'])o:-;t'd  in  then,  by 
the  nat i\-e.' 

'Ihere|)ort  eontinues  :  "In  coTuparini;  our  own  work 
with  a  like  numher  of  Hospitals  for  women  su!)p<irt.ed 
li\'  Xati\-i'  States,  the  a<lministrati\-e  medical  othcer  in 
("I'lilra!  Iiidi.a  in  his  Last  (  )Hicial  Ri'j'ort  to  hand  says, 
"■It  i-^  t"  he  noted  that  the  llr-^l  thiee  'Mission  I)is])en- 
saries  and  Hospitals  in  Indore,  1  )har,  and  Xeen.neh) 
arc'  lor  wonu  n  only  ,and  show  (in  the  time  under  review  i 
S:;()  ;n-paticnts  ;  this  compares  fa\"'>ralih-  with  the  ,mo 
in-pat  ient>  ot  l  he  M'p.ar.ale  Wonu'ii's  I  .'i  'Spitals  ma.intain- 
tained  hy  the  States.  A.^.ain  the  out-patients  of  these 
missii.nar\-  I  )ispens,aric's  imndier   iS.So.j,  .auainsl   11.74S 

of   the    \\"(  'men's    1  lospit  ;ils.' 

India's     Medical     Needs.     A     rc(ent     writer    says  : 

'•  I,,   ..,.:.,.,  ,1'  ..11    ,:,.../•.....,,,,,,    ,        .     !    ..    ■       ;     .       _  iV       ^ 

i. : :   .-j-:i-..   •••i  .:;;    i;:,;:,    \  ;; ;  \  e '  ;  i : ;  ;'v,' :  i ;.   ,i;;«i   Ii  ii.^SI\yiiar\'  C  It*  ^fl  S 
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combiiu'd  have  hern  able  to  accMinplisIi.  it  i'^  CMinpulrd 
tliat  out  (if  ihv  iiiK'  liiiiidrtMl  ami  iifty  iiiillioTi  woineii  of 
India  not  UM^rv  than  tlirrc  ir.illioTi  as  yrt  an.'  within  tlic 
nai'h  ni  cMiiiiK'trnt  inrdical  aid.  Tiic  unn-hrvcd 
sufurnii;  ini]ilird  in  stn'li  slatisticN  i>  ahnM~.t  tniiina,L;in- 
alilc.  At  iif<'si'nt  the  shi  irta:.^'c  t,(  wnnu-n  d'Ttors  is  so 
^rcat  tlial  lio^pitals  lia\a'  Ik  en  closed  i'mf  want  ot' 
(|ualiliid  wirkcr->.  It  is  rlr.ir  that  th.c  inrrrasin.i;  ncr(is 
"t"  India  in  this  diriiiicm  .■ainidt  lie  met  without  the 
(.diicatiiin  (,t  Indian  women  tIainseK cs  as  doctors  and 
luu-se-^.  (  Mi\  eninie  !t  is  |'ull\-  alixc  t(i  this  tact,  and  iust 
;t'^  in  the  inalter  ,.,'  liierary  clucation,  is  rcadv  to 
welcome  ami  suiiport  iinancially  ('lir'>tian  Mt'dical 
.■-clii  JoI<.'" 

Ludhiana  Medical  College  for  Women.  'Ih. 
Wonu'n's  ('h'i>tian  Medical  ('..lle^c  in  Ludhiana  is 
iloHi.L'  a  \-ah;-d'le  work  \<'V  the  whole  >>i  .\orth(  rn  India. 
TIk'  W'otiun's  M  issionarx'  Smiel'.-  of  Canada  through 
one  <it  its  medical  m.i^-si'Miaiics  is  rcjircsenlcd  on  the 
Ho.inl  of  .Manayeiiunt.  'Idle  I'anjali  (lox'crnmcnt  has 
iordiall\  ■nj'iiiirttd  the  Iiei  it  nt  i' in,  reco;.',ni/.in^'  its 
\ahial>U    W'lrl; 

'I  he  report  P'r  igii-i;  ^h"Wcd  "ih.it  \o  mcdic.il 
"'ndcul-;  !ia\e  ,alrc,id>'  rcii)\cd  their  diplomas  ;i^ 
i.iicn-cd  Midicil  i'r.iet  i;  i.iMi  ; -,  ,ind  arc  wurkia'..;  in 
(<innc(tion  witli  o;  diihreiit  M  ■ --ion.irx  Soeutics  in  all 
pails  I't  Indi.i,  At  pr'  -cut  llii-rc  ,ire  \\  stndciit^  in 
at  Iciivl.ini'e  ;  i  .S  coinpi  mrd.  r -.  .•>)  nnr-e  ..  .iiid  id  mul- 
\\i\cs  ate  inrollid,  makiiu'  a  tut.al  of  io(  und,  r  in- 
't  ruclii  m." 
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The  Leper.  Mrdical  work  for  lepers  early  claimed 
the  sym])athy  anfl  helj)  of  the  Mission.  Dr.  Huchanan 
in  I'jjain  in  iS(;5  inati'^urated  the  first  atterripts  to 
se^re^^ate  these  heli)less  people.  A  ^'raveyanl  was  the 
oi.ly  segregation  eami)  aA-ailable,  and  t'le  tithes  of  the 
little  conj/rej^atlon  at  Ujjain  were  the  only  source  of 
sup])ly  for  tluir  needs.  Influential  i)eoi)U',  whf)  had 
j)rol)al)ly  ne^•(■r  i^iven  a  ihoujdit  t(>  the  danger  (>f  so 
many  lei)ers  daily  mixin,u  with  the  people  in  the  crowded 
streets,  sufldenly  hecamo  alarmed  when  they  saw  them 
^athert'd  toj:tt!ier  \n  one  i)lace.  They  looked  on  the 
missifmary  as  one  who  had  brought  a  i)estilence  to  the 
cit\'.  I-]ntreati(S,  atid  then  threats,  were  used  to  pre- 
vent tlu  lei)ers  txini;  j.;athered  together.  Rut  the  le])er 
camp  continued.  In  I'ijain  tliere  is  now  a  Leiier  Asy- 
lum l>uilt  h\-  the  State.  In  Dhar,  another  has  hecn 
l)uilt  with  ftmds  raise>i  ]>y  Mr.  Henderson  of  Toronto, 
as  a  memorial  \n  his  wife.  This  latter  Asylum  is  under 
the  care  of  the  "  Mission  to  Lej)ers  in  India  and  the 
I'-ast,"  the  missiuii.iry  at  Dhar  actinj.,'  as  their  Su])er- 
inlendeiit.  I'roin  the  lic^'innin^,  the  leper  work  has 
ne\er  liecri  a  cliarj^e  on  the  funds  of  the  Canailian 
Church.  A  }.;o.i(liy  mimlur  ni  these  jtoor  tmtcastes 
have  been  recei\(.d  into  the  tellow^hi])  "t  the  Christiati 
Church. 

Consumptives.  X"  iKC'al  jMiAismn  h;is  yet  been, 
made  t""r  consun;;'t  ive;.  althoUKh  there  is  need  ami'ia", 
the  Christians  fur  m'Hu-  such  provision.  There  is  a 
sanatoriuTii  near  Ind^ir  on  onr  ><{  the  hij.,'liest  pouits  of 
the  Malwa  pl.itiau  lnvjui  lis  .m  <.-ner^;et[c  an!  ouhlic 
spniled  liuidu  luitlunan,  tlu'  medical  oflicc  oi   Indore 
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State,  and  l)uill  by  ilie  \\H\'i!thit.T  nifinbtrs  of  various 
sects,  each  sect  liaviiij^'  its  own  special  ward. 

The  work  is  l-vlt  widening'.  Tlic  doors  of  service 
are  always  wide  open.  Tlie  dark  clouds  of  famine,  and 
later  the  awful  rava.i'cs  of  IJuhonic  plague,  came  to  test 
the  fait'  of  the  missionaries,  hut  the  last  two  decades 
have  seen  a  >,'rowin^  intensi\-e  work,  and  a  widening,'  of 
the  ranj^e  of  activity.  Fourteen  sUiiions  are  occupied, 
and  the  mission  stall  has  increased  until  it  now  numbers 
seventy-four.  Hut  each  step  forward  shows  {greater 
possibilities  of  service.  Instead  of  fi-iirteen  stations, 
there  should  be  forty-four  centres.  With  such  a 
dispos.il  of  the  forces,  and  with  the  training  faeilit'es 
now  established,  ^Towini.,'  with  the  increasing  needs,  it  is 
possible  for  tlu'  e\-e  >>f  faith  to  see  the  cominjj;  of  the 
Kingdom  of  (.'hri>t  in  Western  Central  Imlia. 


THE   INiJiAN  CHURCH 


"  Exi)fri(.nce  has  rilrcady  -^hown  tliat  by  far  the 
nujst  hopeful  way  of  liasU'iiiiij^'  the  reahzation  of  true 
and  triumphant  Cliristian  L'nitw  is  throuj^h  the  enter- 
prise of  carrying'  the  ("josijel  to  tlic  m m-Christian 
wcjrld."— Dk.  John  R.  Mutt. 


"The  simple  peasant  and  scholarly  pundit,  the 
speculative  mystic  or  self-torturinj;  devotee,  the 
peaceful  South-man,  .and  the  manly  Xorth-man,  the 
weak  Hindoo  who  clings  to  others  of  his  caste  for 
strength,  and  the  strong  ahori^Miies  who  love  their 
indivi<lualit\'  and  indei)endence  ;  one  and  all  i)ossess  a 
]>uwer  which  could  tind  its  place  of  rest  and  l)lessing 
in.  the  faith  df  Christ  ami  in  felhnvshi])  with  one  another 
throuj^h  Him.  The  incarnate  but  unseen  Christ,  the 
Divini'  \et  lunnan  Brother,  woukl  dethrone  every  idol  ; 
(jod's  wor<l  would  be  .substituted  for  the  Puranas  ; 
Christian  lirotherhood  for  caste  ;  and  the  i)eace  of  God 
instead  (tf  th.esi-  and  ever\-  weary  rite  and  empty 
ceremony,  would  sati^fy  the  heart.  Such  is  my  ideal 
wliich  I  livipe  and  believe  will  (.-ne  day  become  real  in 
India."  I)k.  Xorm.an  MAcLicoit,  (address  to  General 
Assemblv  of  Church  of  Scotland). 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  INDIAN  CHURCH 


The  Key  to  the  Problem.  An  indigenous  Christian 
churcli  is  ihv  key  to  llic  proI)k'm  of  Int'ia's  Evangeliza- 
tion. At  the  j)resent  time,  the  Foreign  Mission 
organization  and  the  Inchan  Church  exist  side  by  side, 
the  Foreign  Missionary  and  the  Indian  Worker  of  the 
Mission  being  in  sr)rne  cases  the  predominating  in- 
fluence ;  in  otht  Is,  where  the  Church  has  reached 
greater  maturity,  acting  as  helpers  to  the  ^ndian 
Church. 

What  is  a  Mature  Church  ?  Where  ecclesiastical 
maturity  has  been  attained  in  any  community  we  expect 
to  find  (i)  Pecuniary  self-supi)ort,  (2)  Complete  self- 
government,  (,^)  Self-])ropagation.  This  is  the  ideal. 
Tli<'  Indian  Church  is  far  from  full  attainment,  but 
there  is  a  growing  self-consciousness,  the  ability  to 
control  its  own  alTairs  is  l)ecoming  increasingly  manifest, 
and  its  evangelizing  activities,  when  one  considers  the 
resources  of  the  Church,  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  Western  Churches. 

The  Indian  National  Confrrence  wliich  met  in  Cal- 
cutta in  I)i'('eml)er,  kj  1  j,  which  was  the  tnost  represont- 
ati\e  missionary  Imdy  that  has  yi't  met  in  India,  cx- 
pres.>-ed  itself  as  follows  : 

"This  Conference  notes  with  jnnfound  thankfulness 
to  (".(ul  that,  as  the  outcome  of  Cliristi.m  eflort  in  this 
l-^npne,  there  i^      ow  an  Indian  Church  firmly  estab- 
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1,'inils  sliould  (■(intiiuR'  \i>  co-oinTalr  in  thi.'  lurllier 
(li-vcldpiiu'iit  (i{  tlir  Iiitli;.ii  ("luirch,  lli;it  it  niay  niosl 
i'tTi.'(ti\(.'l_\-  a('('(ini]ilisii  it--  i)r<i\'i(k'ntial  iiiission  in  the 
n'j:i-nrral  ion  ^l    India." 

Interesting  Figures.  Arr<irilin.i;  \'>  the  last  census, 
taktn  in  i  <>  i  i ,  tht.'  Christian  jjojuilatii  m  nf  incha  is 
.^.Sjd, jo,^,  (ir  almnl  ij  ])L'r  thousand  oi  the  jjopulation. 
()f  tlu'sc  ;t  is  estimalci]  that  .:;. 574,000  an- natives  ol"  the 
country,  tlic  balance  heinj;  made  uj)  of  iCuroprans  and 


country,  the  balance  beinj;  made  uj)  of  iCuroprans  and 
ivurasians,  or  as  tluy  are  now  calU'd,  "An.i^lo-Indians." 
Not  more  than  joo,ooo  are  iu;ro])eans  and  Americans, 
doniciled,  or  of  jmre  descent,  and  these  include  nearly 
75,000  Iiritish  troops.  What  ma\-  be  described  as  the 
residiiit    or  soi<it;rnin!L;   white   (  i\'ili;in   element    is   link 


resukiii    or  soi<it;rnm!L;   white   (  i\'ili;in   element    is   little 
niort'  than  thrt'c  jier  cent,  of  the  Christian  pojjulation. 

(  )f  thi.'  abo\'e  ^,S7f),  JO,;,  t  lie  Roman  Catholics  number 
I  4(jo.Sfi.|  ;      the    S\rian    Churidi,    7jS,;'-'   •      '''■■    ''-■ 
ti'stanls.    1 .(.:,(  -  w  .> 


;o4  ;      the    Pro- 


M'  the  S\rian   Church  more  than 
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half  hold  allei;ia,n<H    to  R(.me  and  with  this  addition  the 
Koman    Catholics    number     1  .i)0,).oo').      'I'he    f 


oljowin.. 
t,'  yrowih  of  the  total  Chii-ti;in  comnumity 
durini;  the  ]kisI  4  decades  : 
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1881—  i,sf.2,on 

i8qi  —  j.2>4.  ^So. 

KjOI-  -2,02,^,24  I  . 

U)i  I  — ,^,S7(,,203. 


iicrtasr  per  cent. 


22  6 
27  Q 
r,2.h 


'l"he  cnmparatiw  jK'rcL-ntaL^'cs  of  ,L,'ro\vth  in  the  past 
(K(;a<l-  are  as  tnllinvs  :  Roman  Calh-'lirs.  25%  ; 
Syrian  (  PrMtrstai:t  1,  27',  ;  Protestants,  ^t  ^  2'"c.  It 
is  estiinattd  -'lat,  "at  the  i>rrsent  rate  <>1"  increase  the 
wliole  ]MipuLi;i.ai  \vonl<l  i)e  Christian  in  about  [60 
years,  wln'eli  would  he  fa^tvr  than  I  lie  conversion  of  the 
Roniaii  i-Imjiin'." 

\\  ithin  till'  hounds  <>(  our  .  iwn  nn'ssion  fu'ld  in  Central 
India  the  innnerii  d  increase  has  heen  eneoura.i^'inj^v 
Sniee  the  Mission  I.e-an  in  1S77,  oerr  four  tliousand 
ha\e  heen  hapti/.ed  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  statistics  f(,r  the  year  endin.i,'  Sept.  ^o. 
loi:;,  show  a  total  Christian  connmtnity  of  3,126,  of 
which    1,04s  are  full  coninimiicants. 

A  Statesman's  Tribute  to  Christianity.  liare  stat- 
istics, however,  ^ive  hut  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  in- 
thieiice  of  tlie  Christian  Church.  Striking  testimony 
ill  this  n-ard  was  rec\'ntl\-  >;iven  hy  one  who  stands 
outside  at  least  of  the  visible  church.  Sir  Xarayan 
Chandar\-arkar  in  ad.lressin,L;  the  ^'.M.(\A.  of  Bombay 
Used  t  he'c  wi  irds  : 

"And  this  nussa-e  has  not  only  come,  but  it  is  finding 
a  resp,  nist-  in  ,,nr  hearts  ;  for.  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated to  you,  the  '  'd  eoncer.'ioTi  of  a  sjjiritual  worship 
of  Cod  has  not  entirely  peri.^hed  from  the  minds  of  the 
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]ic'i]il(.',  tlmu^h  il  ni;i\'  lie  buriefl  holow  a  mass  o^ 
fcrnii"n\'  and  su])cr<liliiin.  The  process  of  the  con- 
version of  India  to  Christ  may  not  be  Kijinj^  '^n  as  rapid- 
ly as  >ou  l.ojie,  Imt,  nevertheless,  I  say,  India  is  beinp 
convert (.(l  ;  the  ideas  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel 
of  ("hri<t  are  <lo\vly  but  siireh'  ])ermeatin<,'  every  part 
of  Hindu  --oeiety.  and  modifying'  every  phase  of  Hindu 
thought.  And  this  ])roeess  must  go  on,  so  long  as 
those  who  ])reaeh  this  (iospel  seek,  above  all  things,  to 
commend  it,  not  so  much  bv  what  they  say,  but  by 
what  they  do  and  the  wa\-  thev  live. 

"And  what  is  it  in  ttie  Ciosjjel  of  Christ  that  com- 
mends it  so  higlily  to  our  nnndr.  '  It  is  just  this,  that 
lie  was  the  I'riend  of  sinners,'  lie  would  eat  and  drink 
with,  publicans  and  outcasts  ;  He  was  tender  with  the 
women  taken  in  sin  ;  all  His  heart  went  out  to  the  sin- 
ful an<l  needw  ami  to  mv  mind  there  is  no  story  so 
touching  ami  so  eomforimg  as  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Christ  reserved  His  words  of  sternest  denunciation  for 
hy])ocrites  and  especially  for  n  !i;'.ious  hypocrites  whcjse 
lives  and  conduct  \itterly  belie  the  great  professions 
that  they  makt'.  The  ( lor-prl  of  t  hr  Kiiigdom  of  Christ 
has  come  to  India,  au'l  wh'  n  it  in  presented  in  its  ful- 
ness and  li\ed  in  its  pnrit\,  it  will  lind  ,i  sure  resp(<nse 
among  the  jin  ijile  oi  t  hr  Kunl 

"1  ha\'<'  no  right  to  speak  at  ,dl  about  the  King.doni 
o|  ('hrist  :  but  I  b.  lie\>  th.it  it  is  wurking  .imongst  us 
lo-il,i\  .  It  I-  thi  little  lea\-en  th.it  will  in  time  le.aven 
the  entire  ma  >.  The  Kingdum  of  Chilli,  I  s.iy,  is 
working  out  it  •  nwn  cud--  slowly,  siKntly  and  yet 
secure! V." 
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The  Church  in  Central  India.  'l"hr  c  luircli  in  Central 
India  lias  undcTL^nni'  a  rajiid  transfMnnalioTi  wiltnn 
roccnt  years.  At  tir>t  tlie  nRnila-rshi])  runsisU'd  lar^el)' 
of  the  ])reaelKrs,  teaclurs  and  <  it  her  helpers  who,  with 
their  families,  fornv  <1  the  nucleus  of  the  hulian  Church. 
While  this  seemed  a  neee-^'-ary  sta:;i'  in  the  estalilishnient 
of  the  ehureh,  it  was  nut  a  edndilifi.i  nf  thin.i^s  eoni^enia! 
to  the  growth  of  a  s])irit  ni  indeixndenee  or  self-reliance. 
To-day  the  conditions  nrr  f.t.r  different.  A  large  and 
ever-growing  projjortion  of  the  memher^hi])  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  Mission,  and  the  Indian  Church  has 
a  goodly  mnnl)er  of  the  Helpers  under  its  own  control 
and  is  responsible  for  their  support. 

There  is  no  work  more  important,  or  more  interesting 
than  to  help  in  the  liealthy  development  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  work  wdiich  lies  near  to  the  heart  of  every  true 
missionary  who  shares  sonielliing  of  Paul's  sjiirit  when 
he  wrote  to  the  (ialatians;  "  My  little  children,  of  whom 
I  am  again  in  tra\ail  until  Christ  he  formed  in  \'ou 
(Chap.  4  :  ig).  The  hardest  work  of  the  missionary 
begins  when  the  converts  are  received  by  l)aptism  into 
the  comi)any  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Then  must 
follow'  the  work  of  "teaching  them  to  ohserr'e  all 
things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  It  has  to 
be  done  i)atiently,  jterseveringly  and  systematically, 
training  them  in  temperance,  jiurity  and  holiness  of  life. 
Christian  worship,  so  dilTerint  from  tln'  ii  nijile  worship, 
has  to  be  exemj)lified.  Some  form  of  organization  is 
necessary  and  indigt  -lous  leader:^!iip  li.is  to  !»■  deve!opc(r 

How  Maturity  is  to  be  Attained.  As  to  the  ideal 
for  the   Indian  Cduirch,  self-governing,  .self-supporting 
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■dv.i]  St  If-pn  i]ia;^'alin,i,',  lluTi.'  is  un;niiinily  ainnni;  all 
niissiunarics.  As  1'-,  thr  tiU'ilnKi  of  anainiiU'iU,  llu'iv  is 
c'<msii]iraliU'  dilU'iviUT  '■!  opinion.  Sonu  jilafc  si'If- 
su])]ior1  as  the  primary  consideration,  an<l  powers  iit 
self-)^'o\Trnint'til  are  iieM  strietl\'  in  ahexanee  until  the 
Clinreh  has  learne<l  ''  to  pa\-."  ( )thers  I.iy  the  ernphasi.'; 
on  self-^'overninent,  lielic  vini,'  that  when  the  Iiulian 
("linreh  is  trustei]  with  res]ionsiliility,  the  j^'race  ol 
benevolence  will  more  s])ee(li!y  dewlop  and  the  work 
of  projias^atin^'  the  (lospiel  be  stimulated.  Others 
rij.;ain  see  onK-  the  jiressin.i,'  need  of  In<lia's  .  \-an.i;eli/.a- 
tion  and  would  bend  all  the  ener.L;ies  of  I'orei^m  and 
Indian  Christian  alike  to  this  t  iid. 

'I'he  jiroblum  of  the  deselopmenl  of  the  Indian 
Cniurch  is  bound  up  with  tlie  work  of  a  well-orj.:ani/,e(l 
and  wide-s])r(  ad,  but  forcirii.  missionary  ])roi)a^'anda. 
For  this  n-.ison  the  problrni  in  one  imjjortant  aspect 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  foreii.'n  missionaries  to  the 
Indian  Chunh.  The  ideal  which  Christians  in  India 
have  before  tlu'm  will  lar;^ely  <let ermine  tlie  way  in 
which  this  latter  (juestion  will  be  treated.  If  an 
''Indian  (."lun-ch"  be  the  ideal,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  on  the  jiart  of  Indian  members  a  measure  of 
dissatisfaction  with  tin-  jilai'e  fori'i^n  missionaries  hold 
in  the  ('lunch. 

The  missi<inar\-  on  iIr'  other  hand  may  fail  to  mer^'e 
himself  with  the  Church  for  wImsc  welfare  he  toils. 
lie  ma\'  rei'.ard  hiin--c!f  a^  belons.;iiR:  to  llu'  Mission 
rather  than  to  tlu  Church,  as  havini;  his  Church  mem- 
bership at  Home  rather  I'lan  on  the  field    ami  as  bein^,' 
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his  i)i\st. nee  is  luiv^iT  iviniinil.  'I'lic  Iinlian  Christian 
is  ltd  111  ri'i.;,inl  \hv  i'hurrh  as  "  f(ir  Indians  only." 
In  siicli  a  rase,  "The  ideal  nf  the  '/hnrch  is  n(>t  the  most 
erfecli\<.'  ori^ani/atinn  {"V  the  aecoinpHsIiinent  of  the 
hir^;''st  W'l'k  Imt  the  attainnunt  of  absuhit"  inde()end- 
fTice  at  all  cnsts,  as  soon  as  ])ossilile.  With  sucli  a 
thon;.-ht  constanih-  in  mind,  the  foreign  niissiotiary  is 
not  looked  Uj-on  as  a  desirahle  ileinent  i;i  the  ("hurch, 
Imt  one  tliat  is  to  he  rendiTed  nnnecessary  as  soon  as 
mavhe."  Hut  let  the  ideal  ht'  :  "  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  India,"  and  the  distinction  nf  Indian  and  Forei^^'n 
will  tend  to  disa])])ear.  A  merely  "national"  outlook 
is  injurii'us  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Cln;rch  of  Christ. 
Natitvns  ttnd  to  mingle  more  and  moie.  India  will 
forlon^'iic  the  hoTne  of  many  I^uroiic.ms  aTnl  Americans, 
East  and  West  will  meet,  .and  where  m-re  flttin>;ly 
than,  in  the  Chun  h  i>\  (  hrist  which  knows  neither  race 
nor  spKch,  nor  co|Mr,  Imt  ;ill  ;ire  one  in  Cliri^t  Jesus. 
With  such  rni  ideal,  "tlu'  cont rollini.;  th'iuid"  would 
not  lie,  the  ditTeriiice  hetweeii  Indi.in  and  forei).,'n 
•  timbers  or  worker^,  the  ri.;j,hts  an<l  jirivile^'es  of  the 
one  or  the  otluT,  tmt  thi'  iios-iliihty  o|  usin^  l>o'h  to  the 
f.;reate.-t  interest  <if  the  su]ireTre  work  ot  the  Kingdom, 
In  -nch  a  (  hur' h  the  relation  i  •!'  ihi'  nn ---ion.ir)-  woulil 
he  ilia!  which  W'Uld  eiiahle  him  to  m..ke  the  lar^^est 
('iliilutiin  to  the  (iiterj.risc.  I'rotn  hi:-  thinkKl^,' 
World  he  ahs"lutel\-  rtil*  d  out  the  idea  th.it  he  is  there 
tn  dominate  or  control  the  situ.ition,  reserving;  to  him- 
self sttch  risjhts  ,ind  pn  ro).;ati\  I's  as  belong  only  to  the 
missionarv  ;  while  from  hi-  Indian  brother's  mind 
would  disajipear  the   thoUKht    that    the  missionary,   so 
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\(l:^y,  as  iH'C('Ss;ir\-,  tmist  Ik  lokTaU'd.  i)ul  that  true 
advance  (;n  tlv.  jiart  cA  the  Church  wil!  render  him 
unnecessary  ancl  llius  hapi)i1\-  retn.ove  the  (.>ne  chiss 
of  jicrsons  tiiat  r,i.\v  iirLA'cnts  t1ie  Church  from  coming' 
into  its  own  rii'htfnl  iiosition  and  ht-ritaKf."*  So  Ki'eat 
i;-  thr  Work  th.at  remains  to  Ik-  done  that  evi'U  a  mature 
ehurcli  in.  India  n-a>-  wiil  need  and  welcome  the  aiil  ot 
thefc^-ei}'!!  mi'-'^ionarw  The  at  tainment  of  self-su])i)orl, 
seh"-i:oV(  rniT.cnt  and  tlie  sjiirit  and  ahihty  to  j)ropaL'ate 
itself,  dois  not,  as  we  understand  it,  absolve  all  init  the 
Churcii  in  hidia  from  rcsponsiliilit y  fc^r  India's  evaii- 
j,;eli7,ation. 

The  Mission  and  the  Chaplaincy.  Ilavint,^  as  its 
aim  I  he  widrr  o  .noeiition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
India,  the  nis^ion  has,  almost  fr^m  its  heKinnin^'S, 
shown  a  iiractical  interest  in  the  work  amon^  An^lo- 
Indians  and  di'inicileil  luiropeans  inclu<lin^,'  the  troops. 
Till  se  latter  .ire  stationed  at  Xeennieh  and  Mhow, 
with  small  detachments  .al-^o  in  Indore.  At  the  two 
first -named,  the  Chureli  of  Scotland,  throiiKh  its  Colonial 
Comnnttei',  has  held  itself  nsponsihle  for  the  spiritual 
nei-ds  ('\  the  Pri -li>  leri.m  troops.  In  1S90,  on  account 
of  ilu'  illness  of  the  regular  chaplain,  the  missionary  at 
Mhow,  Re\  .  Cico.  M.icKch  it.',  w.as  asked  by  the  (Tiurch 
of  Sciill.and  to  .-Ls^ist  in  c.iriTi^'  for  tlu'  trooiis,  and  part 
of  hi^  -.dar\  was  ^uarant<  ed.  This  w.is  the  l)t'^innin^' 
i.f  eo-opi-rat  ion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  chap- 
lamc\'  work.  I'roTU  that  tune  to  the  iiresent,  except 
a  \(\\  brief  inter\als  whcTi  ihaj)laiiis  were  appointed 
directly  by  the  Church  o:  Scotland,  the  work  has  been 


♦Rev.  B.   1.  n,i.iiry,  Indian  Wnncss,  July  '6,  i'yi,^ 
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entrusted  to  the  Canadian   Mission    and  its  nominees 
liave  lie^-n  endorsed  by  tlie  Church  of  Scntland,  and  a 
substantial  annual    ^Tant  has  been  paid  into  tlie  funds 
of   the    Mission.      X'arious   members   of    the   stall    have 
(jllieiated  from  tiniL-  to  time,  and  the  Mi -sion  tluis  forms 
a  living'  b(;nd  (if  union  between   ICuroiican  and   Itidian. 
The   chajjlainey  is  now   under   the   care   ct    livv.    E.    ]. 
Drew,    who,    in    recognition    of    his    l<in.i;    and    faitl.t'ul 
service,  has  been  .^iven  the  status  >>{  a  missionary  by  the 
Foreij^ri  Mission  IJoard  of  our  Church.      Mr.  Drew  is  an 
Englishman  who  went  to  India  in  the  Army,  but  alter 
a  few  years  withdrew  and   enj.;ai.;ed   in   busim-ss.      For 
over  thirty  years,  first  as  a  voluntary  worker,  and  later 
as  an  assistant-missionary,  he  has  been  closely  identil  ed 
with  the  work  of  the    Mission   in    Mhow.     A   man   of 
boundless    energy    and    svide    ex])erience,    he    has    well 
earned  the  mark  of  confidence  which  the   Mission  and 
the    iMireiK"    Mission    Hoard    have    bistowed    on    him. 
He   was   ordained    by    tl.j    I'resb\tt  r>-    in    11J05.      Two 
years  later  he  was  appoiiited  chaplain,  and  still  con- 
tinues  renderinj.,'    accejitable   servii'e    to    the    troo])S   as 
wt'U  as  Kiv'"K  valuable  aid  in  the  vernaenlar  work. 

English  Services  at  Rutlam.  For  the  little  Anj^lo- 
Indian  ami  ICuropean  d immunity  in  Rutlam,  services 
were  be^'im  by  Dr.  Campbell,  .and  missionaries  of  that 
station  have  continueil  to  minister  to  the  needs  ef  that 
communitv  for  more  than  25  \ears.  The  maintenance 
of  an  English  service  and  occasionally  of  a  Sal>l)ath 
School,  have  been  ^reatlv  .ipprec'ated. 

Church  Union  in  India.  One  of  the  most  sinking,' 
fi'.'.tures  in  t.h.i:  f^ruwth  ai  the  Cliurch  in  Iii'Iiii  h-a.s  lieetl 
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in  the  direction  of  Union.  TIh'  Prt'sbytLrians  U<1  the 
way,  anil  in  1002  ihr  '  Sontli  India  UniU'd  Church" 
was  formed  hy  Uu'  union  of  ihc  ("hurclics  in  comicciion 
witli  the  L'nitid  l-'rei/  ("hurch  of  Scoilan<l  and  the 
Reformed  Churcli  of  America.  As  a  re-idt  there  was 
co-ojjerat ion  in  'J"he(.)loi^ical  instruction,  m  training.;  of 
ttachcrs,  in  the  j.'ubhcation  of  a  joint  i)a])er,  in  bene- 
volent and  Jiome  Mi^^ion  work,  and  a  new  imjietus 
was  ^iven  to  self-support  and  self-^'ovt-rnment.  The.sc 
results  became  still  njore  evident  when  in  December, 
igo4,  tliere  was  formed  a  larj.;er  union  of  the  above 
Church  a.nd  r.ve  other  I'nsbyterian  bodirs  workin<^  in 
India.  It  cliose  to  be  called  "  The  Presbyterian  CImrch 
in  India."  By  this  vniion,  the  Presbytery  and  its 
con.^re^ati<ins  in  Central  India  ceased  to  have  or^'anic 
connection  with  tlie  Canadian  Churc'h  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  world,  and  were  or}.;anically  imited  to  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  throuyhout  hidia.  'Idle  Mission 
and  the  tiiissioTiaries  retaiiu-d  their  former  connection 
with  the  parent  Church  in  Canada,  but  as  members 
of  an  "Indian"  Presbytery  and  its  con .i;re>.;at ions  they 
an.  full\'  identified  v.-ith  tln'  Chun'h  in  India. 

A  still  mori'  comprehensive  union  mo\ement  w.is  in 
the  meantime  biini^  c<intcmplaied  in  South  India,  and 
in  iijoS  the  ("hurclus  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionar\'  Societw  and  the  Anuric.ni  Hoard  of  Com- 
missioners lor  i'oreiun  ,Mi-ss],,ns,  mutid  with  the  i'rcs- 
tixterians  of  the  South  in  "The  Sotiih  India  I'niled 
Cluirch."      The    S\iio(l    of    South    India    was,    with    a 
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Pre^^vtt  rian    Churcli    in    India    to   ir.t.rK<-'   ilsflf   in    the 
wid'-r  unicn  in  tiic  Snuth. 

Federation.  A  strong  iri<'\'t  nuiit  also  towards 
l-\(krat!Mi  is  j/alluTinj;  nimncntuni  and  iimnnsi'S  soon 
lo  bf  widrly  adoi'ted.  Its  aiiii  is  that,  "'riu'  I'fdfra- 
iu:n  shall  not  inlcrfc-R-  with  the  i-xislin^  rrrfd  of  any 
Church  or  Society  cntfrin^  in'"  its  iVIlowship,  or  with 
its  internal  ordt  r  <.r  external  relatioiis.  ihit  in  aeee])!- 
in^  the  jTineiple  tliat  the  Church  of  Out]  is  one,  and 
thai  believers  are  tlie  Hod\-  of  Christ,  and  severally 
mem1)ers  thereof,  the  T'ederatinj;  Churchts  a^ree  to 
res])ect  each  other's  discijiline,  to  rccoKtii-'-v  eacli  other's 
ministrv,  and  to  acknowledge'  t  acli  CitluT's  nieinbership 
bv  a  free  interciian^(  of  full  incnibers  in  j^ood  ar.<i  rv- 
t^ular  standing',  didy  accrcdite<l,  wclconiini;  tluni  into 
Christian  fellowsliip  and  coniniunion  as  brethren  in 
Christ." 

The  basis  of  Federation  has  been  accepted  liy  the 
inissii>ns  of  the  Nhthodisl  lipiscojjal  Churcli  and  the 
English  Baptist  Church,  by  the  American  Marathi 
Mission,  the  South  India  United  Church,  and  our  (j\vn 
Presbyterian  Churcli  in  India.  It  is  hojied  that 
short  Iv  Provincial  Inderal  Church  Councils  will  be 
orj.;anized. 

The  Spirit  of  Union  in  India.  These  nio\einents  are 
doin^  much  to  rcnioxi.'  tlu'  olTciu-e  wiiii  h  a  <livided 
Christendom  jinsints  to  thoughtful  minds  in  the 
In<lian  Church.  \\]\\  should  the  Chur(  h  in  non- 
Christian  lands  be  madi'  In  ir  to  the  ditferences  which 
have  had  their  origin,  ofu  r,  m  strife,  in  the  Cliurcli  in 

V,, ..«,....,        I...wl.       -           'I'll,.       nlon^iner       '  ••        <  "1   iir/   tui:          il.-.tiir 
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denominatioTKil  lines  was  jx-Tliaps  incvitaljle.  All  the 
nioiv  •iiccfssary  is  it  that  the  wc^rk  of  union  shouM  not 
1k»  k'l't  to  the  Indian  Churelies  to  accom]!lish  alone  when 
they  reach  the  sta^e  of  maturity,  lest  the  (litTerences 
with  which  the>-  ha\t'  had  no  sperial  concern  in  the  i)ast 
should  lu'come  faslenetl  U])oii  them  for  all  time  ;  but 
that  the  .Missi<»ns  should  cndiavor  to  see  realized  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  (if  Christ. 

The  situation  in  India  compels  the  spirit  cjf  unity 
because  : 

(i)  Indian  Christians  .generally  desire  the  fullest 
possible  fellowship,  l-'or  them  the  simple  confession, 
"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Baptism,"'  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  a^'ainst  the  dark  background  of  a  cruel 
heathenism  which  has  cast  them  oil  forever.  They 
chafe  a^'ainst  dc-nominationcal  barriers  which  tend  to 
hive  of!  the  Christians  into  separate  folds. 

(2)   The    ]iersi)ective    of    the    missionary    himself    is 

diilerent    when    he    is   on    the    foreij:n    field.      He   may 

have  K'o'ii-'  there  with  the  idea  that  the  particular  tenets 

of  his  denomination — its  doctrinal  statements  and  forms 

of  government—  should  be  re])eated  on  the  foreign  field. 

But  he  soon  finds  that   he  is  confront iuK'  everywhere 

the  same  pressing  problem-  the  evangelization  of  the 

countless  multitudes.     The  evangelistic  note  dominates 

the   (Mnirch's   life,    and    the  em:  iiasis   is  shifted   away 

from   the  thotight  of  denominational  differences.      He 

sees   that    creeds   forged   in   times   of  controversy   and 

directed  against  errors  then  prevalent,  may  be  viewed 

dilTerently    bv    his    Indian    fellow-Christian,    who    has 

.1...   ^^^,,^..   ,vf    r.,.i;  .       II,. 
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may  discover  also  that  forms  of  Church  Government 
need  to  he  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people  and 
their  forms  of  social  life.  He  will  discover  that  his 
work  as  a  foreign  missionary  is  "not  to  carry  moulds 
but  to  plant  livin-;  seed"  ;  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  C.ospel,  leaving  to  the  Krowin^'  Church 
freedom  to  adapt  its  creed  and  its  form  of  Government 
to  suit  the  special  circumstances.  The  Living  Lord 
is  in  His  Church,  and  can  be  trusted  to  lead  it  into  the 
fullest  measure  of  usefulness  and  blessing'. 

(3)  All  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  face  a 
common  and  an  implacable  foe.  As  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  lon^  a<;o  said  :  "differences  about  bishops, 
etc.,  seem  very  small  under  the  shadow  of  an  idol  with 
twelve  heads."  In  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  ^'reat 
non-Christian  world  of  India,  any  refusal  on  the  part 
of  Christ's  followers  to  co-operate  in  the  fullest  possible 
way  seems  almost  criminal. 

Christian  Melas.  Perhaps  no  single  feature  of 
Church  life  has  been  so  potent  in  developing  the  sense 
of  unity  among  Indian  Christians  as  the  Melas  or 
Conventions  which  are  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  They  are  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Indian 
people.  Their  gregarious  instincts  find  happiest  ex- 
pression in  these  large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  for 
spiritual  inspiration  and  fellowship.  These  Melas  have 
discovered  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  not  a  few  men  of 
wonderful  gifts  as  preachers  of  the  Word  and  as  leaders 
m  spiritual  things.  The  Annual  Mela  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presb\  ter\  in  Central  India  has  been 
invaluable  for  the  development  of  the  corporate  life  of 
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the  ("Iiiircli  thirc.  I'f.ur  or  fp.-c  <\:t:-<  an.'  spcii!  i  adi 
viar  Hi  iniit(,il  ]ira\ir,  tlir  ini|iari  iii.i;  o|  sdinr  (irti^utr 
pha'^r  111  Scrijitun.'  ttarliiiij.;,  and  llir  ilrli\ niiu;  nt 
iiisjiirat  ii  mal  addrt'sscs.  l-'nr  iiii^-i'>iiar_\'  and  Indian 
Cliristiaii  alike,  llu:u  days  haw  lin-n  times  n{  nrach 
hk'SsiiiL;. 

Indigenous  Missionary  Activities.  Wiili  t  iu'  growth 
of  M-l! -( imsriousnr^s  and  tlu/  spHMl  nf  unil\-  in  iIk- 
Chur/li  in  India,  llu're  is  .a  j^mwinj^'  dr^irr  Id  assume 
nsii'insiliilil  \-  f' n'  India's  ewaiiizelizat  ion.  The  ,i,'ro\vth 
of  indii'ennns  missionary  assoi'iat  ii  ins,  denonuna!  ional 
and  othi  r\vi'~e,  has  lieen  a  I'eatnre  of  rerent  yi'ars.  In 
Central  India  the  ,L'ri'\vth  in  this  re-i)eet  has  been 
^ratif\'in^.  In  nji^.  wilh  i  ,^  i  ir;:;n:ize(l  eonj;re,i;alior.s, 
and  a  eomnuniieant  niemiiershii)  (it  i.o.|.S,  and  a  total 
baptized  commtmit  \-  of  ,^oi  5,  a  total  uf  _^,  jSd  Rupi'cs  (3 
Ru])ees  -~  I  diillari  was  spent  on  I'Xt  ra-eon;.Te<.;;it  ional, 
or  speeifit'allv  Missinn  work.  ("oni^'reK^tions  were 
resjion-^ilile  for  one  or  more  Home  Missionaries  each, 
and  in  snme  cases  assumed  the  entire  up-kee])  ot  out- 
stations.  Some  einjiloyed  Bilile  women,  otluTS  were 
resjionsilile  for  local  schonls.  Three  conKrei^ations  had 
settU'd  ])astors.  The  amount  sjienl  on  Mission  work 
was  e(in;d  t<i  t  lirei-f' .•arths  nt  that  spent  on  c<i!!i'.ri'L;a- 
tii'iial  needs  iin'hidinv,'  p.istnral  suppnrl.  Hut  ap.arl 
frnm  linancial  s'.ifts  was  th.e  ^ratifvin:;  f.n't  that  much 
jiersiiiial  wurk  in  li.izaar  preschin,::,  conductm;-,'  ni 
Sundax"  Schiinl-,  etc.,  w.is  i-ari'ud  oil. 

The  Banyan  Tree.  The  erowth  of  the  ("hurch  in 
India  is  1  \  j  liiied  in  that  oi  1  he  lia:.'\an  tree.  I'hrst  is  t  he 
p.a.njn.t      trunk,     which     throws     out     its     f,ir-spreadin.L' 
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iiranclK'S.      I'mm  tlv-.,'  in  civir-^r  nf  liitu'  i-MutU'ls  dv<>]) 

,l.,\vii\v;ir.ls  \ii;!il  they   Imu.Ii   \hv  rarih,  an-l  m  a   mar-- 

wllMirlv  sliMfl  spur  nf  limr  ih.M'  take  Iinii  ImM  "t  the 

<(,il   an.l  hecciiiU'  <lV'm'^   -upii'.rts  tn  the  hranrli  ahove. 

'l~hr  overhead   braiieh  exteii.U  farther  ami  drMps  other 

rodUels  whieh   al--  in   Iniie   l.eennu'  Mipj).  >rt  mi'   jullars 

K,  tlie  liraneli. •^  al>Mve.      Thr  parent  trunk  is  thus  so-.n 

siu-muude.'   l>y   a   nia<s  of   pillars  eaeh   Hke   the   jureiil 

stiiii  ;    an<l  trees  may  be  sven  where  the  ori,L;iiial  trunk 

has   (leea\e<i    ahnn-t   entirelv    away,   leavin-   the   wi.le- 

spreailiiik'  tree  supporU<i  !.y   Us  ne\vl\-   t'wrmeil   trunks. 

Not   yet,  however,  lias  that   time  eoine  for  the  Church 

in    India.      Co-oiieralion   lutween  the   I^.rei^ni   an<l   the 

iii.li-eiious   ("hureh.   is   the   need   of   the   present.      Tjie 

Macedonian  cry,  "C'<nne  over  and  help  us,"  is  still  the 

cry  of  the  Church  in  India  to  t  lie  Church  in  Canada. 

Some  Indian  Leaders.     Dul    p.ice  i.ennit  it  would  he 

protitahle  to   the  reader  to   make   i  he   ac(inaint,ince  ot 

many    who    are    leavini:    their    impress    on    the    youiu; 

Church  in   Ccntial    India,      I'or  mst.ince,   the   pastors. 

In    i';oo  th.e  tirst    Indian   i.i-.tor,  Jair.am    H.    Makasare, 

was  ordained  an.l  settled  ovi  r  the  Rutlain  con-rei;atioii, 

which   th.n   h.ad   ,;   cldi  r-^,    pj   conmmnicants,    14O  haj)- 

li/.ed  aad  1  7, J  imh,i]iti/.i-d  adliennts.      'idle  p.istops  from 

the    111-  t    Win     not    perniitieil    to    he    :\    char;'-'    on    1  he 

Foreign  Miv-ioii  I'und^  of  1  h,- Church  m  Can.ida.      Had 

sonu-  scheme  of  aui'nu  i.i.it  ion  been  adoj.ted,  the  nuiii- 

1)1  r    cif   settled    jiastorates    wouid    d<iul»tle:.^    have    been 

iMaalcr  ;   but    il  is  ipie -t  ioiiable   if  there   ha.   been   anv 

r,.il   jo  .  to  the  Church  b\    niMstiii'^   <mi   self-support. 

The  Rev.   IJenjainiu  DUis.  a  scholarly  muuslcr  from  a 
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nciKlil)orini,'   Pr'sIaUt}-,   was  inducted  .-is   first   pastor 
in  Indnrc  in    km  2.      Mhow,  tlic  same  year,  called  the 
Rvv.   Samuel    Karim.    the    \i.un<,'est   of  our  ])astors,   a 
mrm  \vhc>  has  been  trained  from  l).>yhMod  in  the  Mission. 
To   rare    }.;ifts   ;is   a    teacher,    there    is   added    the   true 
])asti.r-spirit   and   zial   in    prt  aehin-   the  (".nsjiel.      The 
Rev.    Bh.a^-ajee   Caekwail,   after  l^nj.'   years  of  service, 
and  having  eomi>leted  the  iirrscrihed  course  ot   study, 
was    ordained    as    Mirister-i'^vanKelisl.    and    ;'iven    the 
oversight  of  a  District.     'I'he  Rev.  Ydhan  .Masih,  ^'rad- 
uate  in  Kn<.!lish  of  the  Theol(iKi<^';'l  Seminar}-,  Clerk  of 
the   Synod,    Instructor   in    the   Seminary,    an<l   zealous 
cvanKclist,  is  a  h"rn   le.ider.      Mr.   J.   \V.  Jdhory,  ver- 
satile,   zealous    Ih'UK -Mi^-sionary,    first    Indian    extra- 
mural B.I),  ^radua-e  of  Serampore  ("olle-e,  teach.er  in 
Arts  ("(illcj^e  and   Tlu  (.logical   Seminary,   tutor  in  the 
Maharajah's  houseliold,  has  his  whole  life  been  devoted 
to  the  Church  in  Central  India,      illis  jucture  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Jolmrv  are  seen  on  another  ita^e.)      For  these 
able  K<"fiy  "1^'"-  ■■'"•'  i":"iy  others,  wi'  ^;ive  Cod  thanks. 
The  writer  recently  <.'athere<l  some  jiersonal  testimonies 
from  leadini:  metnbers  of  o-ar  t'er.tral   India  Christian 
connntmity  ;    and  m  answer  to  tlie  (HU'stion  "Why  are 
you   a   Cliristian  '"   the   folli.wi:i>.;   amoi;K  other  reiilie.-^ 
were  ri'(  et\  ed   : 

Personal  Testimonies.  "1  do  not  know  how  I  can 
Inc  a  liol\-  lil(  in  tin.-  world  and  be  m  communion  with 
tlu'  Divine,  without  beiiiK  a  Christian.  Since  accepl- 
iii).:  iesus  .is  mv  Saviour  I  li.ive  ,l;o",  siu  h  a  \  ictory  over 
tenii>tations  and  my  sins  in  which  I  used  to  tall  often. 
The  \isii-n  of  the  lovini;  I'afhcr  throu^di  JcSUS  is  so  clear 
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that  tlicre  is  perfect  peace  and  joy,  and  \n\c  to  lu-lp 
and  save  my  felluwmen.  That's  wliy  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Another  says  :  "I  am  a  C'hrislian  l^eeause  the  love 
of  C'lirist  constrains  u\v.  He  Hved  and  <hed  lor  me. 
He  is  now  my  livin.i;  in^rsonal  Saviour.  His  lovim; 
presence  is  all-suirnienl  for  me.  He  satisfied  all  the 
cravini^s  of  my  heart.  Without  Him  I  lind  life  to  be 
not  worlli  living.  I  cannot  but  be  a  Christian,  most 
unvv-orthy  though  I  am  io  lie  called  so." 

Another  replied  : 

"Because  Christ   came  to  save  sinners  and   He  has 
saved  me,   and   because  Clirisl    ])urchased  me  by    His 
own  precious  blooil,  tlu-rcfore  now  I  am  not  mv  own, 
but  Christ's." 
An<jlher  ; 

"Because  Jesus  has  bou-ht  me  with  a  i)riee  an<l  re- 
deemed me  with  His  precious  blood  I  looked  unto  Him 
and  was  lij^htenrd.  Thanks  be  unto  Cod  for  His  un- 
speakable KJft.  The  (jod  of  Cdory  was  not  ashamed  to 
pick  me  up,  but  called  me  out  of  darkness  and  unclean- 
ncss  into  His  marvcihnis  light." 
And  siill  another  writes  : 

'■'I  am  a  Chri.^liaii  because  in  my  own  exiterience  I 
have  found  a  piTSonal  Saviour  mi  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Ho  is  to  me  not  an  abstract,  philosophic  Idecd  nor  a 
mere  Historical  Person,  but  a  1  iviiij;  Presence,  realized 
in  my  every  <lay  life,  leading  and  guiiling  me  tlinrngh 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  notwithstanding  my  weaknesses 
and  frailties.  I  have  found  Him  a  ready  Heli)er  in 
all  my  trials  and  dilliculties,  and  a  loving  and  sympath- 
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i/.iiiv;  Friend  in  my  life  stniKKl^'S  through  this  world. 
^ji\ini;  nic  ;is-nr;in<>-  tliai  He  will  he  tlu^  fnlfilnicnt  >i\ 
iii\-  liMjK'  wlun  lliis  lil'f  iiids  !<:■  lu-  ri'snscitati'd  aL-ain  in 
tli(-  -li'rv  i.f  ri'-urrciiiim,  in  coniniuninn  v.i'h  linn  1 
lia\c  luuiid  tlial  iicu'r  >>\  nund  and  ^j)ir>tual  ,-t  rcn,i;t  li 
wliicli  ciiaMrd  nw  s<i  far  t<>  liattK'  thrMU,L;h  indilTcrcnrc 
and  niiriindtTslandini'  •  'if  \\\v  world.  In  tlir  knowlrd^o 
thai  I  am  also  oik'  of  His  a  Christian,  I  ha\-(!  h-li  that 
jo\-  ami  ])cact'  which  ihc  world  had  not  ,i,'i\».'n  me.  I 
am  fnll>-  I'oijvinc-i'd  thai  tlurr  '  ■  nothing:  in  this  world 
which  can  Ki"^'*-'  tli^il  assurance  of  sai\-alion  and  di\-inc 
life  that  ("hrisliamty  i-an  i.',ivc." 

These  testimonials  reM'al  the  l()n;^in:.;s  ot  thr  heart 
of  India  for  a  faith  which  satislie--  and  j^ives  jiower  to 
li\-e  victoriou-K'.  "Show  n-  llic  I'ather  and  it  suificeth 
us"  is  the  crv  of  c'arne^t  souls.  Jesus  is  the  only  answer 
which  will  satiNfv.  It  is  the  confc'-^ion  of  men  and 
women  such  as  th.e^c  that  ^i^'c"'  h"l"-  '"'"  ^''^'  Cinreh 
in  Central  India.  So  lon^;  as  om'  Icadini;  Christians 
lia\'e  a  \-ital  experience  of  the  Savin;.;  I'ower  ot  je^us 
Christ,  there  need  he  little  fear  for  the  jiro^res-;  ot  the 
Church.  And  it  is  a  stnkinj.;  fac-t  th.at  tin-  men  ol 
dutstandini;  >;ift->  as  lead*  rs  in  the  Cdiurch  m  lialia  as  ;i 
whole  ,ire  n)cn  of  a  deeji  sjiiriluality. 

Problems  of  ihe  Church  in  India.  The  Church  in 
Indi.i  li.i^  -peci.r  dilficullies  to  c"]"'  with.  (al  In  the 
mat  tcr  of  S.dih.uh  oh.  r\  aiice.  'idle  i  ).i\-  is,  ol  courst-, 
oHici.ilK  r(ioi;m/ril  a>  a  1  ).i>  of  Rest.  <  >rtices.  schools, 
and  puMic  huildiui'.s  are  cTisocl  as  a  rule,  and  m,in\-  oi 
the  larj'.er  shops  m  ■lu'  chief  cities.  Hut  in  the  iion- 
( "tii-isi  1  ■  n    fi  .miininit  ii's    s'ener.ilK',    tile   con\'ert    Sees    .ill 
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about  him  the  iH'0])lo  cn^aKfl  ""  the  Lord's  Day  in 
tht'ir  ordinary  <.ccui>ations.  Sh<>i)S  oiun,  vendors 
crying  their  warc^.  temptations  en  every  lian<h  '1  he 
C'liristian  ha^  tlie  unicjue  iirivile:^e  of  i;ivinK.  ''V  ''i^ 
reverence    for    the    Day,    a    marked    ti'Stnnoiiy    to    his 

faith. 

"  l']ihol.iinK  the  sanctity  of  tlie  Sahlwith  hiw  is  a 
■atter  of  extreme  (hlliculty  in  a  iion-C^liristian  coinnmn- 
ity  wliere  emi)loyers  of  hilior  pay  no  reirard  to  it,  and 
where  many  C.overnment  o])eralions  of  various  kinds 
are  continued  on  tlie  Sahl.ath  under  tlie  control  of 
luiropeans,  and  where  manv  luiropeans  bearing;  the 
Cliri'^tian  nanu-  pay  no  heed  to  the  claims  of  the  day. 
Th.e  Nativi'  C'hiistians,  who  are  jioor  (as  mo>t  ot  them 
;ire)  and  dependent  for  d.iily  hread  ..n  th.'ir  service  tor 
non-Cliristian  masters,  are  practically  ( oni]>elU'd  to 
work  at  le.ist  a  i)ortio,i  of  the  <lav,  and  so  ;dso  are  those, 
in  some  cases,  in  (".overnment  oiVices  and  in  Slate  and 
railwa\-  em])loy."* 

(1»}  In  the  matter  of  i)olyi;amous  converts.  1  he 
presence  of  such  in  the  Church  is  a  cause  of  ,.n\nee  to 
very  many  ;  hut  the  refus.il  to  K've  the  rite  of  l)ai)tism 
until  the  convert  consents  to  ri'tain  the  one  wile  onlv 
raises  serious  ditliculties.  This  is  well  exjiressed  in  the 
report  of  the  h^hnburKh  Conference  as  follows  : 

"One  j.:reat  dilliculty  is  th.it  m  many  non-Christian 
lands  the  iifactice  <if  polygamy  is  not  lontrary  to  the 
natur.il  and  uni'nli.L'ht.'ncd  conscience.  Vou  can  show 
a  m.in  uiihout  ^rcat  diiruulty  th.at  an  idol  is  noiliin;;. 
or  a  witch  doctor  an  imi)ostor,  hut  •-n  <■  miiot   r.isily 
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lead  him,  as  it  were  from  without,  into  our  Lord's  hi^h 
and  spiritual  view  of  Holy  Matrimony.  As  Bishoi) 
Callaway  remarks  :  '  It  is  not  so  mueh  that  jKilyKamy 
hinders  eonversion,  as  that  il  is  tlie  eoiiverled  man  alone 
who  i-an  see  that  poly^'amy  is  wron.^;.'  Once  a^ain, 
when  jjolv^amy  has  been  thus  entered  upon  by  both 
parties  in  the  times  of  i^noranee.  and  where  there  are 
children  recognizing'  the  two  parlies  as  their  parents, 
for  tlie  Church  to  insist  on  the  breaking'  u])  of  the  re- 
lationshi])  is  to  deprive  the  children,  either  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  protecli(jn  of  their  father,  or  on  the  uthe-- 
hand,  of  the  care  of  their  mother  ;  wliile  the  woman 
thus  put  away  funis  herself,  acconlin^  In  many  letters 
bcfori'  us,  in  the  position  of  gravest  moral  danj,'er— 
' rele):;ateir  as  one  correspondent  bluntly  put  it,  "to  thu 
position  of  a  prostitute.'  "* 

Titnes  of  Refreshing.  \o  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  C"hristian  Church  in  Central  India  would  be  com- 
pk'te  without  a  rtfercnce  to  the  "Revival"  of  ujoO-o;. 
I'oUuwinj^  the  remarkable  revival  in  Wales  in  'goslhe 
Churches  in  several  parts  of  India  were  visited  by  a  very 
wonderful  outpouring,'  of  the  Sjiirit  ui  Cod.  Like  a 
fire,  tryini;  the  hearts  of  men,  it  swept  through  whole 
comnuuuties  of  Christians.  This  had  been  preceded 
by  nuich  earnest  prayer  for  spiritu.d  revivinj;,  and  the 
answer  '-ame  in  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  i)re- 
sence  '  ''  the  h 'art-searching  God,  in  such  a  deep  sense 
of  siri,  and  open  c.lnfe^^ion,  in  such  agony  of  prayer  fc^r 
the  Church  and  lor  the  tnisavcd,  as  tew  had  ever  seen 
before.      St>mi.tinKS     whdle    auduiues     sctined     to    be 
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moved  by  some  invisible  power  and  the  meeting  would 

l)e  takcn'entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  leader.     One 

after  another  would  rise,  and  sometimes  several  at  once, 

to  i^rav.  confess,  or  read  a  portion  of  scripture.     The 

deep  si)iritual  intensity,  preserved  the  sense  of  unity. 

Restitution    was   made    for    wron^    done,    c)ld    grud^^es 

confessed    and    ])ut    away,    enemies    were    reconciled, 

consciences  made  tender  as  never  before.     There  was 

deep  distress  at  sin,  the  sin  which  caused  the  death  of 

the  Divint'  Saviour.     The  cry  was  often  heanl  :     "It 

was  not  the  Jews  or  the  Roman  soldiers  that  crucified 

Thee,  it  was  I,"  or  "My  sins  were  the  thorns  in  Thy 

brow"  ;     "My  sins  ])icrci(l  Thee."      It  was  a  time  of 

gracious  "reviving"  and  particularly  in  those  jjliases  of 

the  si)iritual  life  where  llure  is  frcpiently  a  K'reat  lack 

amoiiK  converts  from  h(\ithenism. 
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"Oriental  thoiiKliL  is  on  Ihc  marcli,  an<l  you  cannot 
stop  it,  do  what  you  will.  It  you  ask  mc  what  i--  safe 
for  the  future-  if  yuu  ask  me  to  indicate  a  safe  ;.nd 
exjK'dient  policy  to  tlie  Oovernment,  I  say  an  open 
Bible.  Put  it  in  your  schools.  Stand  avowedly  as  a 
Christian  Government.  Follow  the  noble  example  of 
your  Queen.  Declare  \-ouiselves  in  the  face  of  the 
Indian  i)eoijle  as  a  Christian  nation.,  as  Her  Majestv 
has  declared  herself  a  Christian  Queen,  and  you  will 
not  only  do  lu.nor  to  her,  bui  to  \-our  Cod,  and  in  that 
alone  >-ou  will  tind  that  true  '^.ifcly  rests." 

-  Sir   Hhruickt  Euwardes. 


"Many  jjersons  mislaki-  tlic  wa\-  in  which  the  con- 
version of  India  will  be  brou.i^ht  about.  I  Ijelieve  it 
will  take  place  wholesale,  just  as  mir  v\v\^  ancestors 
were  C(jn\erted." 

—  S:k  Chakli;s  Tki:vi;ly.\n. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INDIAN  MISSIONS 

There  are  problems  that  are  ever  present  and  others 
that  are  pecuhar  to  their  time.  Some  arc  more  in- 
sistent at  one  time  than  another.  The  Living  vSpirit 
of  Christ  has  been  K'ven  to  His  Chureh  for  guidance 
to  solve  the  problems  as  they  arise. 

I.   M.\ss   Movr.MENTS 

Tlie  normal  ^rowih  ol  the  Christian  Community  in 
India  is  generally  thought  to  be  by  individual  acees- 
sions  from  the  non-Christian  communities  ;  and 
ordinarily  such  converts  confess  Christ  at  j^reat  sacnlicc 
-  a  sacrifice  which  puts  to  shame  the  cr'ic  who  asks  : 
"  How  much  does  it  cost  to  convert  a  H  ?"     Suflice 

it  to  say  that  the  cost  is  ne);li^ible  comi)..  od  with  what 
it  costs  a  Hindu  to  become  a  Christian.  The  individual 
who  confesses  Christ  by  baptism,  forsakes  all  to  follow 
his  Master.  But  it  freqiu-ntly  happens  that  whole 
communities,  as  such,  are  moved  to  cast  away  their 
idols  and  turn  to  Christianity.  Such  are  known  as 
"Mass  Movements."  The  expression  is  intended  to 
indicate  "the  movements  towar<ls  the  Church,  of 
families,  and  t;roups  of  families,  sometimes  of  entire 
classes  and  villages,  rather  than  of  individuals.  The 
impulse  that  k'-vcs  rise  to  such  movements  is  a  ferment 
of  some  kin.l  of  new  life  in  the  mass,  rather  than  any 
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(U'finitt'  .-I'^iiiratioii  scjiaralrly  realized  liy  each  indivi- 
dual."* Wiien  sueh  m<ivenK'nts  occur,  it  is  fciund  that 
casle  iufluenci'.  wliich  destroys  individual  initiative 
and  makes  the  cross  so  heavy  fnr  the  individual  con- 
vert, ^ivcs  added  fnrce  t'.  lh'  "Mass  Movement,"  for 
such  movements  usually  run  ahm^  the  lines  ot  caste 
relat  ionsliii)S. 

The  Eastern  Type  of  Mind.  A  Westerner  with  his 
slr"n:^!y  imlividualistie  ea^t  of  mind,  finds  it  ilillieult 
111  .apiireciate  \lv  \va>'  the  Indian  thinks  and  acts. 
Mind  in  India  moves  in  the  ma^-;.  Life  is  communal 
in  its  expression.  In  the  West,  each  individual  counts 
as  an  intei^er  ;  in  India,  he  e(.unls  a-  ,i  fraction,  ("om- 
nnmal  interests  (KteTmine  all  his  sneial  ties,  his  work, 
his  whnlc  life.  It  is  n<.t  surprising'  tliat  the  ("hri-tian 
appeal  shouhi  he  re.-p'indcd  tn  hy  the  community  as 
such. 

(  )f  llu'  wlmlr  Christian  iHipulatinn  ><]  India,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  go'  ,'  has  come  from  the  dcpressetl 
classes  or  the  outcaste  cdmmunities-  those  who  are' 
considen-d  too  dei:racled  to  ha\a'  a  place  in  tin-  llin<lu 
social  svstem.  Tln're  are  o\a-r  50  million  of  these  in 
llif  whole  of  India.  They  live',  as  a  rule',  out-ide'  the 
\-illai:e'  walls  or  in  di-irie'ts  strictly  re'inoved  from  their 
Hindu  ne-i.L'h.hors.  Ma^s  mma'nunts  ha\e'  lar,L:e'l\- 
characti-ri/.e'd  ihe  approae'h  of  tlu'se  i)e'ople  to  the 
("hrisli.m  faith.  In  carlu'r  davs  in  South  Indi.i  lar;,,'e 
numlM-rs  were  l>a]'ti/e'd.  and  latle'rU'  work  in  North 
India  has  heeii  e'haracte'ri/e'el  hy  wide'Spread  mo\e'ments 
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amcHK    tlK-    chuhra>,    cli;.mars,    and    otlur    .U'prcsscl 
classes. 

The  Poor  of  Indii.  T\u'<v  arc  \hv  i-'^r  "t"  India. 
In  a  land  whrw  wealth  i>  lait  il!-(li>irih\it('l  and  'aIltc 
the  avrra-.-  canun-^  p.T  capiia  has  Invn  I'^limated  at 
Cj  10  o  to  L'.^o  o  }ier  annum,  ihr  <U'i)rcs>v(l  classes 
rqinsrnt  tlicextivnu-  "i  i.nvrrtv.  Milhnns  ul  thmi 
travel  life's  j..urney  always  liun-ry  .  al  near  t^  thr 
l„,nUr  Inie  --f  .1,-ath.  Tliev  are  m,  ,„„„■  that  they  are 
not  at'rai<l  of  death,  and  ^vh,en  the  yfiin  >l!adMW  tails 
,,ver  their  i..ath  tliev  d..  n-t  stru-yle  hard  hut  ju^t  he 
dnwn  and  die  a,-  th..uyh  tli.-  yl-MUiy  vi>H-r  were  not 
unweli'i  lUie. 

India    Christianized   from  the    Base    Upward.     The 
hisi..ry   ot    the   yr-wlh   d'   Christianity   in  i- .n.nnunit  les 
is  u>ually  fr-tn  the  1.:ise  tu.ward.      In  tlu'  eaidv  day<  ol 
(diriaiainty  the  repr..aeh   was  ruA  upon  it   th.at,  "the 
n.-w   seet    wa>   e<.in]H,sed   almost    viitirely   ..f   the   dre^s 
ot"  th.e  pni.ul.iee,  of  peasant^  and  meehaiiies.  of  h^ys  an<l 
women,    of   l.e-.^-ars   and    slaves. •'      I'aul    wn-te   t.)    the 
Curinthian^  of  his  d,.y  :   "  l^la.ld  your  .alliny,  brethren, 
that  n-t   m.inv  wise  after  the  lle<li.  n^t  many    mighty. 
II,, I   manv   n-.hte  are  e.alled.   hut   (h..l  eh.-se   llie   f.M.hdi 
tltinys  ,,f  the  w,  rid  thai    II,'  nuLdit  lait  t,.  ^haine  tlam 
that'are  wi^e  ;     and  (e.,1  eliM-e  the  weak  ihin-s  ,  ,f  the 
W(,rld  that    II,.  mi-ht   ytit   \>'  ^liame  th,e  ihini^-^  that   are 
stP.n-  ;      and    tlie   ha-e   ihitiL-   "\    tho   world,    and    th- 
things  tliat   are  de>pi<e,l  d.i.l  ( '.nd  eli.Mi-e  ;    yea  atal  the 
thin"<  that   are  iimI   that    ii,-  r,,i,:h!   hrin-  to  m-u-h.'.  the 
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Ilis  first  announccnifnt  of  tlic  cliaractcr  oi  His  earthly 
ministry,  said  :  "The  spirit  of  the  Li>r(l  is  upon  ine 
because  He  andiiUed  me  to  ])reach  j^'ood  tidinj^s  to  the 
poor.  ..."  (^Luke  4  :  18  R.V.)  To  the  jjoor  the  Oospel 
is  preached,—  is  tlie  cluniinant  note  of  Indian  ev;inj,'ehsm, 
and  we  may  be  suri-  this  work  is  \-ery  near  to  the  lieart 
of  Jesus  Clirist,  Tlie  test  of  a  genuine  Christi.anity  is 
its  attitude  to  tlie  pnor. 

Mass  Movements  in  North  India.  Of  M.ass  Move- 
ments in  the  North,  with  whieli  our  Mission  is  mon- 
close  Iv  related,  the  j^rowth  has  been  remarkable.  The 
Mithodist  ICjiiscopal  Missioti  of  the  U.S  A.  in  n)i2 
bapti/.>.'d  ..io.ooo.  aii'l  mi  igi.^,  40,000.  In  these  two 
years  as  many  were  received  as  in  the  wholr  of  ihe  first 
40  years  of  their  mission  in  India.  In  itM4  they  hai! 
to  refust'  bajuism  to  40,000  eiujuirers  liccause  of  lack 
of  lu'l])ers  to  ^ive  the  needed  instructmn  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  a  member- 
ship of  (ver  60,000,  ;inil  the  Presbyteriim  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.,  of  over  j(),ooo,  very  largely  drawn  from 
tin    despised  cl.asses  ;is  a  resuli   of  mas^  movements. 

Movement  Among  Ballais  and  Others.  The  (\Mitr.d 
India  Mi->ii.n  !i:i-  I'.uclud,  but  the  t'rin^c  of  such  move- 
ments as  yet,  bu;  lhc\  are  sn  im]"itMnt  and  so  full  of 
possibilitii  s  fur  ihr  future  th.it  thi'y  deserve  c.iri  ;ul 
study.  The  experiences  of  tlu  .Mission  in  this  respect 
u;  Its  iMilier  \  ears  h,i\  e  been  t'  Id  in  a  iire\i(>us  I'h.ipter.* 
Mi'ie  ncently  th(ie  h,i  ;  lietn  manili-;!  .1  widespread 
inleri  ^t  amon^  the  Haihiis,  wlio  are  the  hired  lielpers 
of  the  hi^;her  e.iste^  .mil  are  also  the  weavers  ot  a  coarse 
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kind  of  cU.lh,  commonly  used  by  Ihr  farmers.  In  the 
North-l-:astern  section  of  our  fu'l.l  esi)ec!ally,  numl.ers 
of  enquirers  liave  been  enrolled.  In  Kharua  station. 
300  families  were  under  in^tructi(,n  in  loi-i.  atul  many 
have  since  been  bai)ti/.ed.  Tlie  interest  is  sinvadm^^ 
and  man  •  more  are  askin.i;  to  be  instructed.  The  ter- 
ment  of  Christian  ideas  is  permeating'  the  i^allai 
community  as  well  as  other  low  cartes.  'Hie  strength 
of  the  Missi<.n  stall  will  have  to  be  .lireeied  more  to 
these  people,  and  our  greatest  problems  in  the  .Uure 
will  be  those  raised  by  the  movements  towards  Chris- 
tianity amoni--:  ihe  "untoucliable^." 

The  Motives  which  Move  Them.     It  cannot  be  sai.l 
that  the  motives  whicli  actuate  these  people-,  are  of  a 
hif^h  order,  if  judged  by  the  standards  of  those  who  arc 
the  products  of  c(>nturics  of   Christianity.     They   are 
turnins'  to  Christianity  from  a  condition  of  degradation 
and  ignorance.      Hy  centuries  of  oppressi(m  they  have 
become  reconciled  to  their  lot  and  even  speak  (>f  them- 
selves, without  anv  sense  of  the  injustice  of  it,  as  the 
"untouchables."      The  prea.-hin;<  of  the  C.ospel  amon^ 
them    mav    not    strike    at    ouce    the    highest    possible 
responsive  chord,  but  the  Nb'ssa^e  of  Christ  to  the  out- 
caste  calls  forth  the  recognition  of  their  own  manhood, 
the  hope  of  social  betternimt,  and  of  relief  from  agc- 
lon^;  oppression. 

From  their  p^int  of  view,  these  motives  may  be  as 
far  sujjcrior  to  those  which  ordinarily  move-  them,  as 
the  heavens  are  above  tlie  earth.  "The  tyranny  and 
i.ppression  to  which  the  outcastes  are  subjected  in 
India,  as  a  result  of  the  caste  system,  is  a  material 
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fartor  cf  the  wlii.lf  inovt'imnt  Tlic-y  lind  tlu-inselves 
a.lniitte'1  ti.  a  n>'\v  t\ll"\vshii),  irratr.!  a<  bmilicrs  and 
pdlmtially  i-iuaU.  Tlu  y  fiiKl  tliu<  Mitciv.l  to  Uu'iii  a 
tu'w  diiMiily  and  a  luw  -latus.  Wiirii  tlu'  nu'inlRTS 
f)f  scinif  fair.ilifs  lia^c  dar.'d  to  join  \hv  Christian 
Church.  UR'ir  frimds  havr  at  iirst  i)cr<rcntrd  thcin.  U  -n 
liavc  Icarnvd  to  watrh,  thnn  with  inlcrt-t,  and  finally 
aavf  l)een  c'on\incvd  that  thfSr  lonviTls  wwr  chant^m.^ 
in  characUT  as  well  as  in  outwanl  circann' tancrs,  and 
chan-inK  nn.loul.lcdly  for  the  luttcr.  Thus  family 
tics,  which  in  the  l.cL'iiuiiTii.;  fornicd  a  Inndrancc,  be- 
came helpful  .  the  Krnwth  of  the  Churcli.  Families 
join  them^elvi'S  to  th.e  Chrihlia;i  m-\ain<p.ts  because 
tlu'U-  friend<  havi'  done  ,n.  and  ni  doin-  so  have  ])rus- 
jiered.  Many  come  he<-ause  they  see  that  Christian 
ehildn  n  arc  cared  for  aiid  i-.hi<'ated.  and  have  in  ev.ry 
way  a  heller  prosprct  m  life  than  children  ot  the  non- 
Christian  coinnuinit\    around   tin  in, 

A  Challenge  to  the  Church,  ihese  nues  movi  nu  nis 
lui'.aii  in  S..u.lh  India  and  have  since  spread  lo  parts  of 
Ihinnah..  llie  Cciii,-al  Trovinees,  the  Cnhed  Provinces, 
;i„,l  the  Paiijah.  'i'heexlenl  to  which  these  movements 
have  ^rc.wn  in  llu'  Nortliern  and  Central  parts  of  India, 
is  cliallenein.i:  anew  the  fai'h  aii.l  consecration  («f  the 
Church.es  in  these  areas.  A  heavy  resi)onsibiHty  rests 
on  the  Church  to  lu-  ready  to  cope  with  such  problems. 
She  liare  not  bai)li/.e  without  havinj,'  a  reasonable  hoi'e 
of  bein^  able  In  shepherd  and  educate,  as  well,  these 
masses      Tl-.   mov  in.'  ,.f  the  ;c  multitudes  is  not  of  man 
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,,.,  ln,li:,  ;.  hnn-  ans',vriv,l  l.y  ihc  nulpourin-  <.t  ;i  ^roat 
„n,v.t  aiUMn/  llu-c  .ir-uiscl  .>,us,  aiM  lIi-  Inrnnv^  ot 
tl„,Mi  in  iIvui^mM.  to  tlu-  Cl.n^tian  riuiivh  tor  the 
sa'i^fyinL:  m  a  !nin-.T,  ihr  mcanin-  of  w!iu-h  tliey  but 
,li,nlv  umlcrstan.l.  In  all  thr  years  .,,f  work  in  Central 
In.lia.  tlu-r.   never  was  su.'li  a  wi.le-opeii  'l-.or  lor  service 

as  thai  whah  these  "] r"  now  jireseiit  to  us.  and  yet 

we  are  hut  at  th.e  Ije.L'.innin-  ui  this  work. 

Those  movements  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 
C,  S  i:.i<lv  savs  :  "The  numhers  -anu'.l  in  the  mass 
movemeuts  alone  are  .  reater  thati  in  anv  other  mission 
field,  and  place  India  anion-  llie  most  hop.elul  and  ur- 
L'cnl  missiciu  fields  of  the  world. 

Effect  on  the  Caste  System.  They  are  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  wliole  eastc  system,  'me  .  astence  ot  the 
dei.re-se.i  eUisscs.  a  >:reat  army  of  over  -,o  million,  is  the 
<le.Tadation  of  th.'  whole'  soeial  ^ystc-m  of  HimUusm. 
I,rthe  words  of  the  late  Dr.  B(-.ker  T.  Washington. 
"YmU  can't  kee].  a  man  <lown  in  the  ditch  without 
stayin-  dowp  tlier.  with  him."  Tlu-  redempti'in  ot  the 
dei)ressed  classes  will  nuau  the  collapr.e  of  the  caste 
system  in  its  objectionable  features,  for  it  need->  them 
to  i)re.servc  its  cercm  >nial  purity. 

But  still  another  inlluencc  is  at  work  aino.iK  tlie  hii;h- 
er  castes  as  a  result  ol  the  upliftin-  of  the  depressed 
classes.  It  is  common  testimony  that  where  this  work 
has  been  must  successful,  there  has  also  been  the  great- 
est   success    with    the    Id^di    caste    people.     They    are 
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,lr;iwn  l)y   ih'-  evident   power  of  Uu-   Cospd   to  uplift 
tli.xc  for'whom  Hinduism  has  no  mcssa-c.     The  story 
is  toM  of  a  Hrahnian,  visilini:  a  missionary  and  soein^^ 
on  tlic  wall  a  i.iclurc  ot  Christ    washing  the  disciples' 
fcrt,  savin;.'.  "  Vou  C'lirisliaTis  prt'tcnd  to  be  like  Jesus 
Christ,  but  vou  are  not  ;    none  of  you  ever  wash  ])eo- 
ples'    feet."  '  The    nnssior.ary   said,    ''But    that   is   just 
what  we  arc:  <loin^  all  the  time.     You   Brahmans  say 
you  spran-  from  the  head  of  your  eod  Brahma  ;     that 
the  next   caste  lower  sprang  from  the  shoulders  ;     the 
next  lower  from  his  loins,  and  the  h.uv  caste  spran-  Irom 
his  feel.      We  are  wa<hin-   India's  feet,  ;tnd  when  you 
prou.l    Brahmans  scv   tlie  low   caste  and   the  outeaste 
^etliuK    educated     an-l     Christianized      washed    clean, 
beautiful,  and  holv  inside  and  nutside      you  Braliinans 
and  all  India  will  say,  '  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also 
my  hands  and  my  head." 

Hinduism  Being  Aroused.     These  movements  have 
been    a    stimulus    to    social    service    within    Hinduism 
itself.      The     piiblicati.Mi     ..f     the     successive     census 
reports  has  awakened  even  the  orthodox  Hindu  to  nete 
the  defection  from  Hinduism  of  '^rvat  numbers  of  low 
castes  ;    and  here  and  there  movements  are  set  on  foot 
to  lift   the  depressed,   and   attach  more  firmly   to   the 
Hindu  svstem,  the  Muhars,  Pariahs,  and  others  of  that 
♦  yp.  .      Wluther,   when   they  become  educate<l  enoaj^h 
to  be  conscious  of  their  cl.ums  to  manhood  an<l  begin 
to  assert    their   liKhls  to  equality   of  treatment,   their 
hij^h   caste  sympathizers   will   be  so   anxious  for   their 
welf.ire.    is    another    question.      In    tlie    meantime    we 
welcome  every   agency    that   tends   to   the   inteilcctuai 
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and  moral  cnli^^htcnmcnt  of  those  whose  uplift  is  long 
overdue. 

II.   EnrcATioN 

Agitation   in   Regard   to   Education,     The   problems 
of   education    a'c    hcin^    discussed    m    India    as   never 
before.     The   j^reat    question   so    ardently   discussed    a 
generation  a^o  as  to  whether  Mission  schools  for  non- 
Christian  pupils  were  a  le^'itimate   Missicm  agency,  is 
now   seldom   raised.     Tiie    principle   is   now    ^^enerally 
reco<;nix.ed,    but    new    i)robU>ms    as    to    method    or   ex- 
pediency constantly  arise.      There  is  a  vjowinu  demand 
for    free    and    comindsory    i-rimary    education.     Just 
recently  Indore  State  has  issued  ReKulations  enforcing' 
this.      C^ireater  i  lliciency  is  bein^  demanded  by  C.overn- 
ment   in   higher  educational   work.      Industrial   educa- 
tion  has  been    tardily   reeoKni^t'd.   but    is   bein^   ).;iven 
its  rightful  place,  and  thus  the  balance  is  bein^^  restored. 
The  literarv  side  of  education  has  been  unduly  empha- 
sized.     Th"    neglect     of    technical    teaching    and    in- 
structii  n  alon^  industrial  lines  has  been  to  the  loss  of 
India  and  tlic  loss  of  the  K^'winK  Christian  coninnmity. 
In  the  several  Native  States  of  Central  India,  there  was 
for   years  no  serious  attempt    made  system.. lically   to 
orKani/.e  schools.      But  recently   the  States  are  ^ivinv; 
more   attention    to   this   jTobKin,    and   are   raising;   tlie 
standards  of  i^tlicieiicy. 

In  India  as  a  wliole.  the  edueatiMii  of  ^irls  is  no  loni-er 
treated  with  indilTerence.      iiindiK  and  Mohammedans 

ha\i-  established  lar^c  and  pn.spt-rous  schools  for  teniale 
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The  Effect  on  the  Mission.     All  this  means  for  our 
Mission    -rfatcr    i-xpi-nsi'    in    tlir    niainUMianrc    ot    us 
schools   if   It    is   to   continue   ll:--;   jihasc   <.f   nii--!- 'iiary 
service.      In   tlie  primary  schooh-  the  allenlion  of  the 
Mission  is  hein-  increasingly  ^'iven  to  the  !ie(  .1-^  ot  tlic 
('hristian    communily.      State    rcKulations    make    the 
existence    of    the    distinclively    Ch..isliati    <cliools    f^r 
Hindu    an.i     Mohammedan    children,    morr    dillieult  ; 
and  in  one  State  at  least  schools  may  he  ot,rne<l  only 
on  the  condition  that   the  ("hri>tian  ri'li^ion  shall  not 
be   tatiL'Jit    tlurein.      Amon^'   the   h'W   castes   >^enerally 
there  is,  however,  a  lar-e  fuld  for  thr  (diri<ti;'-n  school. 
University  Regulations,  and  Grants-in-Aid.     In  the 
higher   driK.rtnitnts    th.e    work    is   drternnnrd    hy    the 
I'niversit.    re-ulations,    and    to    that    (-\tent    is    under 
CoviTiimi-nt    control.      It    mu<t    not    he    assumed    that 
this    "control"    nt-ces-arily    inicrferes    with     tlie    dis- 
tinctivi'ly     Christian     aim     of     Mi<:^ion      In-^nMuions, 
esi.ecially    when    tliey    rec.ive    C.overnment    aid.      The 
position  "in  re-ard  to  the  matter  of  ('.rant<-in-Aid.  has 
hvvu    exin-i-ssrd    ih.us  :      "  Covc^rtmunt .    lindin-    it    un- 
possihlr  with  the  funds  at  its  dispos.il  to  fulfil  wh,  it  it 
reco.mii/.i's  as  i's  diuv  to  the  ]uoplc  in  'he  matt.r  uf 
education,  and  findin.L;  voluntary  workers  m  the  same 
field   di-votiti-   to  it    money  .and   \aluahle  services,     aid 
tluni    with    C.r.tnts    wherrhv    they    can    overtake   such 
work    morr    t'he.iph'    ih.iu    CMvernnient    could,"     This 
system   of   C.rant-in-Aid    is   "l^a^d    on    an   entire   ab- 
stinence ir-ni  interference  with  the  religious  instruction 
c-cmvevrd  m  the  schools  assisted,"     Thii>  Ruh    h.i^  en- 
abled   Missions  conscientitmsly   to  ai.ciia  (■o\rrnment 
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aid  ivv  thu  secular  iiistruclinn  '^Wvn  in  tlirir  schools, 
and  in  this  way  our  Mission  lias  r.'ccivcd  fur  s..nie  years 
a  K'ranl,  small,  it  is  true,  in  eonipanscn  wilh  the  run- 
run-  expenses  ui  the  in.Utulion.  tmrn  tb.e  British  h.cal 
authority  h-r  the  work  of  the  Ili^li  Sehool  m  Indnre. 

But    Ihe  strinp'Ut   reciuireuients  ,,f   the   Universities 
with   which   the   Cnlle-es  are  atliliatc-d,  entail  so  much 
^-reater  exprnditure  in  these  aided  institutions,  such  as 
most    Mis^i^n  sehonl>  and  Collei^es  are,  that  for  some 
of  tliem  tlie  (luestion  arises  whetluT  M.me  other  means 
of  influenein-  the  student  classes  should  n-t  l-e  ad^pied 
It  h;is  heen  recommended  that  Iv-stels  under   Mission 
management  be  attaehed  t-  nnn-Mi^^i'>n  m^titutums  ; 
and  ihat  there  should  he  eo-operaiiou  in  higher  educa- 
tion am.m-  Missi.ms  so  tliat.  at  a  -;maller  cost  to  each 
c.voperatin-  Mission,  a  thoroughly  ethcient  institution 
may  be  maintaine.l   rather   than   two  or   three  poorly 
)])ed  ("i  illeu'cs. 
The    Need    of   Strengthening   Indore   College.       So 
far  as  the  Indore  Christian  College  is  coneernod,  there 
p])ortunitv  for  such  r, .-operation.      It  alone  in  a 
id>   for  higher  education   alon^,' 
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wide-reachini:  fie! 
Christian  line-.  The  oihev  alternative  of  u-in;^  the 
parely  "  Ho-tel"  scheme  is  [.ractically  unworkable 
in  our  Central  India  iiehl.  Further,  it  is  recognized 
that  notlnn- can  fill  the  place  of  an  elTieimtly  managed 
Christian  School  or  i\Akxv.  The  alternative  is  either 
to  keep  the  Colleue  up  to  t 
retire   froTU   the   tie! 


field 

L;ej;i 


-t.inilard    n-qmre'l,   or 
Ilii;her    ICducalional    work     a 
which    has    been    lu-norably    occupied    from    the 
.; 1  ;..  ,..hi,i,  n^..   \li-i<i.in  was  the  i)ioncer 
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in    Central    India.      A.lcriuate    Hostel    aceommodation 
and  a  stn.aiK  stall'  nnist  he  eimstantly  maintained. 

Girls'  High  School,  Indore.  All  this  is  equally 
true  of  Hi,^her  Ivdueaiion  for  women,  whieb.  at  i.n^sent 
is  cared  for  in  the  C.irls'  Hi-h  School,  Indore.  What 
it  would  mean  for  the  future  of  Christianity  in  Central 
India  to  have  a  thonnr^dily  well-ecituiiiK-d  institution 
with  ade(iuate  aeconiniodation.  and  a  strong,'  i)ermanent 
staff  of  teachers,  it  is  hard  to  overestimate. 


III.    Till-:    lilM"'    I'lsOlM.I.M    .\N1>  TUi:   X.VTION.VL 

Movi:m1'.nt 

Canada's  Hindu  Problem.  Within  recent  years 
Canadians  havi'  hceii  ^w'uvA  not  a  little  attention  to 
India  I.ecause  Canada  has  a  Hindu  Problem  on  her 
hands,  and  the  solution  is  not  easy  to  find.  There  arc 
prohahlv  not  more  than  .t.ooo  Hindus  in  Canada, 
practieallv  all  in  P.ritish  C'olumbia.  The  numlter  is 
C'onsiderai)ly  less  than  a  few  years  a^o.  <  tnly  s  Hindu 
women  (it  is  said)  liavc  been  ])ermiticd  to  enter  and 
reiuain.  Iti  igi-i  a  shijiload  of  over  400  Hindus  came 
direct  from  India  on  a  J.apanese  boat,  the  Komaj^atu 
Maru,  but  wcri>  turned  back.  As  r.ritish  subjects, 
their  coniin-  w.is  an  attemiit  to  ehallen.i;e  the  rij^ht  of 
Canada  to  exclude  tlieni. 

Growth  of  a  "  National  "  Spirit.  The  treatment  in 
the  "  1  )onunions  be\  ond  the  Si.as  1^,  I'T  t.ic  liiuciu,  a 
phase  t'f  his  National  problem.  He  mi'cts  it  m  South 
Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  all  the  Self-C.overnint,' 
Doniuuons  ot  the  Empire,  and  anion-  alien  peoples  as 
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well.     What  he  feels  most  keenly  is  heiiiK  treale.l  as  an 
"outcaste"  within  the  Enii)ire. 

In  India,  this  treatment  lias  eause.l  intense  t"eelinK_ 
for    In.lia    has   been    rapidly    ^rowin-    mt.)   a    sense   of 
nationhood.        In    tliis   respect   she   has   sh.u'ed   m   the 
general    awakening    anion-    !•  astern    natmns.      Hntish 
rule  has  made  this  possil.U-.  or  rather  has.  unconsciously 
perhaps,    encouraged    it.      The    freedom    ot    thej)ress. 
the  opening'  the  d<.ors  for  Ilr.'her  Education  on  W  cstern 
lines  and  the  libertv  pven  for  five  discussion  of  political 
questions,    as    seen    in    the    National    Congress-- a   de- 
liberative   bodv    representative    of    l-:ducated    India- 
all  these  have  tended  to  develop  the  National  movement 
in  India       (liristian  Missions  have  spread  abroad  ideas 
of  man's  .li-mtv  and  wortli,  and  of  human  brotherhood. 
Tlu>  Russo-Japanese  war   was  a  new  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  <n'<'"  to  an  Oriental  people. 

Cause  for  Anxiety.  It  is  not  lon^  since  India  was 
cauMUK  anxicav  to  her  best  friends.  The  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  jealouslv  cherished  m  India  as  in  England,  was 
luiUK  abused.  Sedition  was  printed  and  preached. 
\  sense  of  nationhood,  it  is  true,  was  j^rowin^^,  but  there 
were  cxtrava^^ances  shown  which  served  no  useful 
purpose  except  to  draw  attention  to  India.  Foreign 
goo.ls  were  bovcotted  to  India's  loss.  Rombs  were 
freely  used,  and  the  lives  of  prominent  ollicials  were 
often  in  danger. 

A  Change  for  the  Better.  But  the  past  four  or  hve 
years  luive  seen  a  change.  A  more  generous  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  late  Liberal  Government  of  Great 
,.,;,.,:,,    ,,.u,.,,  T.,,rd  Morlev  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Iivli;i.    'lid    murh    lo    chMn-f    ihe    attiludc    of    Imlian 
li'ader-^.    .■nul    the    liamls    were    slrfn>^Uicncil    of    lliosf 
leaders   who  niaiiUained    that   India  \V(nild  make  surest 
jir-'urt'Ss  toward  'lie  >.',oal  of  self-^overnineiit ,  under  the 
in-oteelii.ii  of  l^ritain.      Then  fallowed  the  visit  t(j  India 
of  the  Kin^'  and  (Juren.  end  their  triumphal  coronation 
as  Kin>^  I'.mijeror  and  Oueen  Knipress  in  Delhi,  the  old 
historie  capital  of  North   India,  and  henceforth  to  be 
the  new  <  :ipital  of  tli.'it  mighty  Indian  l-2mpire.      It  was 
a    hra\e    thin^'    f"r    th.eir    (iraeious    Majesties    thus    to 
chal!en;.',e  thf  loyalty  of  their  Indian  subjects,  and  to 
eslabh.-h    a    prect'den'    bv    :.:"niK    as   the   first    rti.^nin^' 
Hriti>h    Soxertier.s    to    \i>it    India's    shores.      The    en- 
thusiasm e\(iked  wa^  wonderful.      Their  persoiKil  con- 
tat-t  with  th.e  i>eiiple  sv.x'pt  a^idt'  tlie  veil  ot  ulficialdum 
wlueh  huiiK  between  the  i)eople  and  their  sujireme  ruler. 
India  lovis  a  potentate.      The  "Oovernment  of  India" 
was  now  itulM'died  in  the  person  "f  their  Kin.u-lvmperor 
and  their  alleiiianee  to  him  w;is  iik'd;,.;ed  in  a  new  sense. 
And    it    must    be   remembered    also   that    the   jjcrsonal 
Conduct  '<\  th.e  Kin.i:  and  (Jtieen  in   India  ,v  ^n  the  deeix'st 
respiH-t.      A--   (/linstian   rulers   their  example  in   reijard 
to  the  t'hri^tian  institutions  ef  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the 
public     wiir:diip     I  if     (iiid,     was     unequivocal.      Thc'ir 
Majesties  left   India  v.ith  tlie  imjjression  strong  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  ]ieople  that  they  were  brave,  symi)athetic. 
Christian  rvikrs. 

The  War     A  Test  of  the  National  Movement.     Th.e 

dechiialiiin  of  war  was  a  testing  time  for  tlie  leaders  of 
India,  anil  it  was  a  re\-.  lation  of  tlie  heart  of  our  Indian 
I-^mpire.      A^    tiiou.i^h    mo\eu    ii_.     a    coniuiou    mniui.so, 
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native  princes,  leatlin.c  citizens,  ami  tb.e  ^  aucatdl 
clas;;es  j^enerallv,  realizini:  the  tremendous  issues  at 
stake,  were  iVilcd  witli  entluisiasm.  and  there  was 
scarcelv  a  noie  of  di-^cnrd.  ICvery  ela<s  and  every  race 
hastened  \n  <how  it-;  loyallv,  and  it-  anxiety  in  sliare 
the  Inirdens  and  ihities  of  eiti/ens  of  the  ICniimv. 
If  a  mark  of  nationhood  is  th.e  possession  of  a  eommon 
sentiment,  th.en  it  would  appear  that  the  war  has  done 
much  to  make  India  a  nation.  Xever  in,  the  past  have 
the  diverse  races  of  Imlia  b-.ii  united  in  th<-  face  of 
danger.  Internal  dissension  lias  .always  ma.de  the  way 
easy  for  inva<linK  armies.  Nevi-r  in  the  i)ast  was  there 
any  common  sentiment  to  bind  this  nation  of  nations 
together.  The  war  has  brought  about  this  "new  thing" 
—  oneness  of  sentiment  exi.resscd  in  loyal  support  of  the 
Emiiire  in  its  great  moral  struggle. 

The  Significance  of  Indian  Loyalty.  Tl.e  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  participation  of  India">  troops  and  India  s 
people  in  this  struggle  i>  not  very  g.eniTally  recognized. 
It  is  e]>oehal  in  the  development  of  India's  place  in  the 
Empiri'.  India  is  now  asserting  its  right  \u  be  treati'il 
as  a  p-ftion  of  the  iCin'-ire,  not  as  .a  mere  <lependent, 
but  as  a  partner.  Nor  is  it  a  calculating  loyalty  that 
is  expresse'h  Indians  of  intelligence  .and  education 
now  recognize  that  the  interests  of  India  are  b. -und  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  British  I-:mpire. 

The  Importance  of  the  Problem  ;  Principles  of 
Settlement.  It  i>  in  the  light  of  these  f.tet^  that  the 
Hindu  Problem  for  Canada  becomes  so  important. 
Its  soUuion  is  a  work  for  Christian  statesmen  and  there 
are  some  ])nnciples  which  Christian  citizens  of  Canada 
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sliould  iivist  on  in  its  settlement,      u)  It  uiu-i  I.e  mi  the 
basis  oi  mutual  respect. and  with  a  rvav^uxUnn  of  brother- 
hood.     When  Indian  and  Canadian  armies  have  f.iu-hl 
do  bv  side  in  a  ^reat    moral  c.ai        n<.  other  attitude 
ean  In' iKrniit  ted.      Xn  ^-vd.terfugc.  sueh  a:   :lu'  C'ontmu- 
ons  Passage  ReKulati<m,*  can  ever  a-ani  be  t..lerate<l 
in    ;.n   efTort    to  control   immigration.     Canada   suffers 
n.(.>re  injury  than  In. ha  by  such  actions,      (2)    It  should 
be  recoKnized  that  India  dc^rts  a  fair  sdution  of  what 
is    a    dinic--H    Imp<'i"ial    prcbU-m,    and    is    r.^.t    desirous 
sim.plv  <.f  overrunning  Canada.     Is  il  likely  that   Iho 
leaders  of  Indian  ptil'lic  ojiinion,  wlio  tlumsi-lves  lo.jk 
forward  to  the  time  when  In<lia  shall  be  s<  If-govc  rning, 
will  entirelv  ignore  tlic  fact  th.it  the  v;iriou,.  Dominions 
(,f     the     r.mpire    are    self-governing    and    caii    control 
nnmigralK.n  as  they  ilcem  best  for  their  own  interests  ' 
Some  featuias  of   India's  altitude  to  the  Canadian 
grievance  and  the  Imperial  cri.sis  have  been  worthy  of 
all  praise       It  was  at  the  time  when  feeling  m  India  was 


prowing  strong  m  r« 


ferenc*'  to  Canada,   when    Indians 


were  feeling  humiliated  ai  d  aggrieved  at  the  treatment 
received,  and  at  the  fact,  as  they  believed,  that  their 
citizenship  in  the  Kmpire  was  being  'luestioned.  that 
the  opportuniiv  came  to  show  their  attitude  t..  the 
Kmpire  In  the  same  nHcting  of  tlie  Viceroy's  Coun- 
eilt    wh.  n   C.mada's    ICx.hi^i-r,    Toluy 


was  under  eon- 


•n\^i<    !•        ■      .  ti    i,,iuire.l    Uiiii    tiunannmis     ii.fuld    o.it.c    hy 
continuoii  uem  liu'ir  cwn  hmd.     Thi-rt;  were  .w  ships  s.-.dn-.K 

ilirt-ct  from  li.  iia,  so  it   nuant,  without  s.'iyin;:  "' 

cxchisioii  of  ln(hans. 
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sideration.   an    Indian    niemlKT   su-p'-stcd,   and    U    ^^;ls 
tinanimouslv   and   cnlliusiasUcaily   a,ii.n.vrd.    ihal    'lu- 
cost  of   tlu'    Indian   armirs  si-nl   tn    V.uvn'C   sh.mld  be 
borne  bv  tlie   Indian  pcoplrs  tluTasclvos.     The  Cana- 
dian grievance  was  for^niirn  m  the  lli-u-hl  ..t    Indui  s 
r-rlnershi!)  in  the  I'lnpire's  burden       L.-i  n-a  this  be 
fon'..tlen  sn  l(,nu  as  Canada  cherishes  the  Impenal  Ue^ 
(0   In    anv    poUev    of    nnmi^ration.    lU'thu^   unmoral 
Should    be    tolerated.      To    exclude    the    wive      ot     the 
Hindus,    while    adnnttin-    the    husbands,    intn  .duces   a 
rrave  m.-ral  peril.      Wherevrr  Ea^l    [ndian>  have  >;one 
in    British    Colonics,    ...  ,    Tnnidad.    iinti^h    (bnana. 
Jamaica,  etc.,   and   there  is  a  pre,..,-.  Kranee  <.t    males 
over  females,    tlu'ie    arises  a   -rave    ir.oral    situation. 
(4)   The    olT-han<i    su-i^este.l    sohitinn    of    ab^whitr    ex- 
cUHon  is  impossible  ;    nr  is  p.-s.iblc  mdv  i.inp.  .rarily 
,n.\   al    too  Kreat    a   est.      The   w-.rld    is   tn,,   much   a 
neighborhood   for  such  a  .h.^-m-lhe-inan-er  policy   t<. 
succee.l   for  loir.;.      Autonotnv   has  its  obvious  limita- 
tions.     It  is  vam  to  say  that  o'hers  have  adopted  an 
L'XekH<.n    policv    with..ut    looscn:n^',    the    Iniperi.il    Uc 
Actions  which  embittrr,  and  provoke  resentment,  and 
.lesire   for  relahalioii.   cannoi  stren^;then   tl,..    Inip-'fal 

"Lord   Hardinge's   Suggestions.     'Ihe  suggestions  of 

1,,,.^,  ll.ndinre  m  the  Vice^Ke,:al  Couih  il,  ot  a  l-olicy 
,,f  restrict. -d  immigration,  limiting;  by  ai^reemeiit  the 
number  of  p.issports  to  be  issued,  commends  itselt 
t„  n.aiiv  iatluenlial  In.lians.  The  foUowinK  extniels 
are  from  Indian  n«'wspapers  : 
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"Soln-r   Iiiili.iii  Mji::ii..n  lias  pcret'ivcil  the  fr.tility  ''f 
jja-ssinK  llic  iMlicn-nt  ri^lil  <'f  tlit-  citizen  <.f  the  luiii'irc 
to  K"  and  si'tllc  in  any  part  <'f  the  Mniiiirc,  anil  it  will, 
tlicn  f'Tt'.    lia\c    no    difliculty    iii    a.^recinK    ^vitl:    la 'id 
Ilardin^r,   wlicn   he  says  that   'llie  colonics  natufally 
jiiacc   alio\c   all    other  considerations   the   interests   of 
their  I'Wii  cotiiitry,  as  tlicy  under' land  thcni,  just  as 
\vc  in  India  should  put  the  K""d  "!  India  in  fn)nt  f)f  our 
motives  foi   lej^^islation.'      it   is  natural  that  no  colony 
would  (juic'tly  -ul'init  to  the  prospect  of  an  unrestricted 
Asiatic    invasi4)n,    leading,'   eventually    to    its   economic 
rum,    which,    OKain,    mi,i;lit    react    upon    its    political 
integrity  and    indcjK  ndt  !ic<\      I'rec    ninvcinent    within 
the  empire  is  also  conditional  <tn   the  exercise  l<y   the 
local    legislatures    of    their    undouhteil    powers.      The 
colonit's  enjoy  virtual  autor.omy,  and    may  pass  what 
laws  they  may  |)lease,  with  i-efercnce  to  lluir  internal 
ailtninislration.      Hut.    a--     '.  imponeiit     parts     ot     t!ie 
Empire,  this  ])owcr  is  limited  hy  moral  oblij!;ations  to 
the  Empire,  wli.  Ii  if  the  entire  fabric  were  to  stand  in 
co-urilinatit)n   and   h  innon\-,    it    would    be   a   ^'rievous 
mistake  lo  ignore'  * 

"There  is  ncAhitig  lure  like  a  ([ueslion  of  rights — 
rij,'hts  which  th«'  colonies  could  admit  or  be  made  to 
accept  as  the  l)asis  of  ne^'otiations  in  the  matter. 
.1//  that  is  possible  is  a  7L-orkinn  arra»i:imcnt  based  on 
nnttiial  inicrcsl.^  .  und  thi>  could  l>c  vhido  tor  practual 
fur  poses  so  satisjaclot }  .nn/  adiiinti-ii^coiis  to  both  sides 
ij^  /i»  ensure  exrry  prospect  of  pemniiience.  And  Lord 
Haidinyc    '•ecommendcd     this     to     the     <  ■  "^ideration 

•Bombay  Saniatliar. 
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..f    ,lu-    c.unirv.        li    Hutc    was    ever    tin-    chaiKv    nl 
In.lia  .^etlinK'  a  really  honorable  and  fair  setUeUK-nl  wt 
this  l.iK  .mtstandinK'  fiuestion  of  far-reachniL'  Imi^enal 
importance,    il    is    ihis    when    l.oth    Kn-lan.l    an.l    the 
ereat    self-K"vernin-    colonies    have    been    so    greatly 
impressed  bv   India's  loyally  and  drvntmn  to  tlu'  ni- 
tcrests  of   thr   i:mi)ire.     T..   L>Td    llard.n-e  ihrretore 
bclonj^s  the  honor  of  havinK  i-roniplly  soukIh  to  lake 
advanla^e  of  ihe  occasion.     We  are  confuU-nl  thai  the 
counlrv  would  approve  of  his  advice  ;    and  by  support- 
ing his  C.overnmenl  in  iakin^^  llu-  course  he  suKK^-sled. 
pul  an  end  to  ihe  ill-feehn^  wlr  "h  has  so  lon«  conUnued 
to  Krow  an.l  to  mena.ce  ihe  future  of  the  hnipire.    * 

But  s(,  loUK  as  Indians  are  v  ilhin  our  K^tes.  our 
duty  as  C'hristians  is  clear.  Every  efTort  niusi  br  made 
to  Christianize  ihem.  I'Avry  Indian  wh..  returns  from 
Canada  t..  his  native  laud  is  a  missiona.  lor  ^^oud  or 
ill  and  can  have  an  untold  influenee  on  as  country- 
men's altilude  lo  the  reh^rion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
this  which  «ives  point  to  the  appeal  of  •  ue  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cnurc  h  m  L..lia.t 

These  are  some  of  the  i)ressinj;  problems  vhich  India 
presents.  The  mass  movements  are  God's  answer  to 
the  Church's  praver  that  the  time  may  come  when 
"nations  should  be  born  in  a  day."  At  ih-  opposite 
extreme  of  the  social  scale,  the  probUm  of  the  educated 
classes  presses  on  the  Church.  And  the  nati<nial 
movement  brin^;s  the  whole  question  ol  Missions  to  our 
very  ihreshoM.     It  re!  ;*•-  i'    'o  ,,ur  national  lite  and 

••■Jam.  V.  jiunsluMl."  U. .mi •.•>•. 
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ideals,    ind    makes    us   have   some   share  j^'ood   or 

e\il,  in  ih(!  world-wide  enterprise  of  N'  .ns.  May 
our  Christianity  be  surh  that  those  wh-  come  to  our 
shores  from  non-Christian  lands  shall  be  drawn  to 
sei'k  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ! 


LOOKING  FORWARD 


A  PLEA  FOR  INDIA'S  WIDOWS 

"And  think  up'iii  thr  ilrradfu!  curse 

C)f  wiclMwh.HMl  ;   t!u'  \'ii;ils,  fasts, 
And  iH'n;i!U-c<  ;    no  lifr  is  worsr 

Tlian  liopck'ss  lifr.      ihc  wliilc  it  lasts. 
Day  follows  day  in  mu'  lonj.,'  round, 

Monotonous  and  Mank  and  drear  ; 
Less  painful  \\(  re  it  to  ]iv  liound 

On  some  hlcak  rock,  for  aye  to  b.car — 
Witliout  one  eliance  of  i;etlin<j;  free — 

The  ocean's  melancholy  voice. 
Mine  he  the  sin, — if  sin  tliere  he, 

Ihit  lliou  must  make  a  different  choice." 

'roni    Savilri      Hy    ToKr     Ditt,    Indian    Christian 
Poetess. 


The  Son  of  Coil  i^oes  forth  to  war 

A  kin;.;ly  crown  to  y.nu  ; 
His  l)loo(i-re(l  banner  streams  afar  : 

Who  follows  in  His  train  ? 
Who  best  '"an  drink  his  cuj)  of  woe, 

Triumjih.tnt  o\i  r  jiain, 
Who  patient  bears  liis  cross  below, 

1  le  follows  in  His  tr.iin. 

RrciNAii.  iiiiuiv'    lii'di  ip  of  (\alcutta,  1822-1826. 
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Survey  Made  in  iqii.  At  ilic  rrqm'st  ui  \hv  I'dn  i-ii 
Mi-  ;i.ii  !!i'aril  llu'  Cciitral  India  Missimi  in  k;  i  i 
iiia.ilr  a  •■anful  sur\i  y  I'l'  its  wImIc  i\ch\  with  a  \-ir\v  t'l 
(indinj,'  out  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  ihc  (iospel 
Messa,i;e  adetiualcly  known  then  .  The  Mission  then 
had  nine  Central  Stations  and  a  niissionary  force  of  iq 
niirriid.  and  :;  sin^'le  men,  and  lo  single  wonii  :i  'i"hc 
Sur' (•>  showed  tlial  .^5  other  centres  ■  n  in  all)  should 
I'c  oecujiied  if  the  people  of  Western  Central  India  were 
to  l)e  j:;iven  a  reasonable  op|)ortunity  to  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  Gosiiel  messaije.  It  was  estimated  that  a 
total  torce  of  -(}  men  would  be  rccpiircd  of  whom  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  should  be  medical  men,  and 
that  the  nutnber  of  lady  doctors,  teachers,  and  zenana 
mi-sionaries  should  be  similarly  increased. 

It  was  not  forj^'otten  that  the  Mission  shared  with  tlie 
Indian  Chureh  the  v.ak  of  lilvani^elizatit)!!  ;  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  local  Presbytery  has  since 
decided  to  undertake  the  openinj;  of  one  of  the  selected 
centres  as  its  special  !!■  !ne  Mission  field.  Thirteen 
centres  arc  now  occu'  Another  has  been  temt*'^''*- 

arily  abandoned,  excei)t  as  an  outstatio'i.     l)eeau 
the   return    to   Cana<ia    throuj^h   family   illness   ot    the 
missiotiary  in  charge. 

Almost  four  decades  h.^.i  ,,..  ,  i  .;,,  ,  the  ("liurch 
iti  Canada  bc^'an  to  cvant'oHze  Central  India,  and  the 
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(1(1  is  vv\  hir^'cly  vui'K  rujiic'l.  liy  tlu'  comity  of 
Missions  this  field  is  left  lo  the  care  of  the  (^madian 
C'hurdi,  More  than  one  ,i,:eneration  has  jiasscd  away. 
I"(ir  the  pre'eiit  LHiieration  we  have  a  definite  and  ini 
mMliate  rc-ponsihilit  y.  If  tliey  are  to  he  evan-elize(. 
it  nui-t  he  hy  the  h-rees  al  pre-ent.  represenied  there. 

Can  It  Be  Done?  TIk  re  ari'  those  wl;o  feel  that 
because  of  tlie  present  distress  the  terrihlc  drain  of 
men  and  inone\-  for  the  war-  -there  slionld  he  relrench- 
nu  nt  rathier  than  i^xpansion  in  l-nreiv'n  Mission  work. 
Some  wonhl  even  recall  niis-ionarii'S  and  close  uj)  work 
and  tnri;  excrv  ener-y  towards  the  hatllefields  of 
i:in-<.iK-  till  tlie  danL'er  he  (Aarpast.  But  what 
w(.\dd  that  involve  '  Some  day  the  work  would  have 
to  he  tak(n  u]i  a.L'.ain,  and  what  exjilanation  of  the 
diand(.nnieiU  lotdd  he  I'iveu  to  the  non-Christians  of 
Central  India  '  llow  couM  it  he  explaine<l  thai  the 
fiKht  with  sin  and  Satan,  who  liavc  l)een  so  lon^  en- 
trenrhe-d  in  India,  was  considered  as  of  r,nly  secondary 
iniportanee  '  The  .iTound  I'-l  wonhl  perhajjS  never 
be  regained  for  ilure  would  be  a  loss  of  sjiiritual  force 
in  Cliristianity  its(>lf. 

Retrenchment  Disastrous.  Retrenchment  would  be 
disastrous.  U  is  the  laek  of  those  very  things  for  which 
Forei.L'U  Missions  stand  which  lias  brou^lit  about  tlie 
world  w.ar.  llow  dilYi  rent  would  the  world  now  be  hid 
theri'  been  111  luiroiKaii  Christianity  a  sympathy  wider 
than  n.ational  boundarii'-,  a  recoiuiition  of  human 
brotherhood,  an  ideal  of  --erviee  such  as  Christ's  who 
came  not  to  be  mnii-tered  unt.i  l)ut  to  minister  ;    and 
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tln-rc  is  thr  (1ani:rr,  in  tinii-  nf  war.  of  fi  i^leriii;^'  tlu'  s;iirit 
of  hatf.  Tlu'  Cliurrl;,  for  tlir  sakr  <>\  its  own  sjuritiial 
lilc,  shoiiiii  clurisli  the  torciL.Mi  :ni>,-ion  cntiTpriM'  as 
never  liefore. 

The  Lessons  of  the  War.  Rrtrciuhmeiit  wouM 
mean  that  the  ("liuri'li  fails  to  IcarTi  the  lessons  of  tlie 
jjresent  erisis.  All  thing's  are  ma'le  to  work  toj^rther 
tor  the  fulfilinenl  ■■>(  (iod's  ^t'eat  purpose  thai  the 
Kini;(loms  of  this  world  should  In'eoine  the  Kin;.;doin  of 
Ili.i  Son.  The  war  is  leaehin^^  men  and  women  the 
meaning'  of  sacrihee.  They  never  knew  before,  as  they 
do  now,  how  to  ^d\e  and  how  to  sutler.  It  eatinot  l)e 
that  th.ey  will  refuse  self-saeriliee  for  a  Heavenly  Kin.t^'. 
Loyalty  to  Him  will  not  jjennit  entrrnelmi'iU  in  Ilis 
^real  world  purpose  to  i^ive  the  Gospel  to  llu'  n.itions  ; 
rather  will  it  iIr^pire  His  jieople  to  new  endeavor. 

And  there  will  \)c  need  of  saeritiee  in  the  da\-s  to 
come.  Some  Missionary  S(ieieties  are  alr<'ady  feelini,' 
the  strain.  The  London  Missionary  Soeiety  is  faced 
with  the  neeesritv  of  closin.i^'  all  its  work  in  Caleutta 
unless  funds  are  speedily  fortlicomin^'.*  When  tin- 
steady  drain  of  war  taxation  cc  nies,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  cami)aij.;n  has  chan^'i-d  to  the  (juiet  but  laborious 
work  t'  recuperation  after  the  war,  the  Church  will 
need  to  brace  herself  for  a  sustained  criort  lest  the  work 
abroad  l)e  hindered. 

It  Can  Be  Done.  Some  of  our  best  nn  ii  in  every 
walk  of  life  are  }.;ivin.i;  theni<clvi'S  in  ;i   tioiik'  spirit  of 

•It  is  tjratifyinj;  to  Karn  that  the  ninarkahly  lilural  response  of 
the  Christian  [xiiplc  of  Hrilaiii  ha-,  avtrti''!  .i  i.ri->is  in  (he  S.iioty's 
wufK. 
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self-sacriCici-  f' .r  \\\r  war.  They  are  rt-ady  to  ilii',  it 
med  1)1'.  tli.d  Incdiiin  and  .goodwill  and  irutli  and 
ri^hlcousness  he  not  cruslu-d  to  the  earth.  And  lor 
\]:v  Mi-,;inn  fudd  iiirn  i/nJ  :conic}t  arc  avaiUti'U-.  'Idie 
lienor  KoH  ('f  nian\-  a  c  inKre<..,'ati()ii  attests  th.e  fact 
tliat  thcv  can  sjiare  tluir  lje.<t  when  a  need  sulheiently 
Kreat  and  inipelHtiK  is  jjreseiiteth 

Tli-rc  arc  funds    f-^r   the  uvrk.       Millions    ol    dollars 
ha\-e  h<en  ^ivtn  wiilin.Lily  and  entliu.-iastically  to  helj) 
the  -ilk  anil  wounded  iti  the  war.  and  those  dependent 
on  tluin.      None  feel  themselves  the  jjuurer.      There  is 
no  appreeiahle  change  in  the  manner  of  living,  and  nu 
serious    retrenchment  in  the  u-e  of  lii.\urie>.      Canada 
is  ])rosperin,L;  in  >pite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  the  war. 
In    \>,\  \  the  savinj,'^  per  cai)ita  of  the  peo])le  averai;ed 
Sioi  .<;,v      When  the  amounts  paid  for  life  insurance  are 
added,   the  avera:^e  is  j.^reatly  iucrease<i,      Tlu;  Cdiurch 
can   send,    and    suitahly    eiiuip,    the    men    and    women 
iKvded  frdly  to  man  its  Ceim-al  India  lirld.      The  cost 
is  ncjt  ^vv:d.     The  whole  plant   of  the   Mission  at  the 
I)resent   time,   its  CuIIckc   and    Ili^h   Schools,   its    Day 
Scliools  and  Disjjensarics,  its  Hospitals  and  In(hi<inal 
establishments,  its   Ihm.^alows  and   all   tlie  equipment 
of  tlu'  Mis>ion  may  lie  approximately  valued  at  ;jj 50,000 
wliah    is   ai'oui    the   cost    of   some   larj^e   modem   city 
cluuvla-  ;    and  tlu>  whole  jilant  is  employed  every  day 
and   for   loni.;   hours.      Tlic  money   inx'cstcd   in   Central 
Indi.i  Mission  work  is  in  constant  use.     The  orn.inu  iital 
is  made  to  wait  un  the  practical.     There  is  no  depart- 
nu  I't  where  the  work  and  the  opjiortunity  is  not  greater 
than  tlu'  e<iuipnienl  pn-vided.     When  vast  sums  of  the 
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pe'i]ilr's  iniiiu'\-  in  tlic  l:i  .:ii'!:iiiil  are  sd  hivishly  spi-nL 
on  work-  (if  ilnilitful  utility,  an<l  \\\\cn  cuslly  cilifu'cs 
arc  l)uill  for  ilu-  uc.rshii)  <>(  Ci'hI,  in  I)e  used  fir  only 
a  few  hnurs  in  tlir  wrrk,  it  ill  Ikcjuics  u--  t"  (■'•mplaiii 
of  llie  cost  of  Mis^ion^. 

The  Seeming  Impossibility  of  the  Task.  lUit  ;.:raiiu  .1 
the  TiH-n,  the  nnine\-  and  the  et^nipnieiU ,  llie  work  then 
is  just  heLum.  It  still  seems  too  j^reaL  to  be  aceuin- 
plislied,  and  well  it  is  if  the  Church  realizes  tliat  the 
work  is  hevond  its  p(jwer.  Sueh  a  ta--k  will  dri\e  it  to 
lay  hold  of  its  re.^airces  in  ('.od.  It  will  dri\e  it  to 
i)raver,  and  eontinuanee  in  pra_\er,  till  the  ta-^k  is 
done. 

Divine  Help  Needed.  The  Wonderful  Opportunity. 
Wlien  in  the  actual  woi'k  of  srckin-  to  win  tlie  peojile 
of  India  ft.'r  Christ,  (jiie  realizes  how  ah-olutel;/  neces- 
sary is  the  L)i\ine  help,  'idu-re  is  no  lack  of  ojiportunity. 
ReliKi"!^  i^  >''  (-'I'l-^ely  ri'lated  to  rvery  phase  of  lite, 
tltat  not  onl\-  is  there  no  offrnse  ^iven,  but  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  en,ga;,;e  a  chance 
ai'Cjuaintance  in  religious  conversaticni.  And  how 
overwhelming  the  opportunity  !  There  are  12,000 
villages  and  t(Avns.  in  any  one  of  which  the  preacher 
can  usuallv  seetu'c  an.  audience  an\'  day  of  the  week. 
The  Weekly  Fairs  give  a  snH  larger  opportunity. 
In  most  <.>f  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  a  weekly 
market  dav  is  observed,  and  people  cenne  Irom  lar  anil 
near.  Whiile  there  are  the  distractions  of  inlying  and 
selling,  there  is  also  a  greater  sense  of  freedom  felt  l)y 
the  hearers  than  in  their  own  villages  where  they  arc 
so   weii    kntjwn.      1  iiev    aie,    liieieLute,    iiioic    ica'iy   t<i 
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purchase  Sci-ii.turc  ',)orli'ins  rind  nilur  lilcralurc. 
'I'lifii  there  ;ire  the  ('.re;it  I'hiirs,  or  Me!;.>,  thai  la-l  for 
a  fortnii'lit  or  more.  Thou'-aiiils  couie  to  thisc.  Iv) 
hathe  ill  t!:e  Saered  waters,  or  to  worshij)  al  soinr 
partieuiarlx'  faiii'  >ti-  -lirine. 

Feelings  of  the  Preacher,     lina-iiie  tlie  ft'elin^s  uaih 
whieli     one    stands    hefore    ^ueh    andietiecs.       Allhou,i;h 
inti'nl   oil   leicixiiii:  soine  sjiiritual   hiiic  lit ,   thieir  whole 
ihoUL'Jit.  ot"  sin  and  it-  cleansiiiL^  is  ])er\i'rted.      'I'hev  are 
dead    in    iarne-.t,    wihiuK    to    pay    hatidsoinely    lor    the 
l!rie>ts'  ai<l  in  seeuritiL;  the  tliin;^'  ih'sired.      Tlu-  \iK'  and 
filtliy   .associations   of   the   tenii)le   worshij)   are   treated 
will:    U'\it\-.      'I'heV   jostle   and    r^trive   witli    each    other 
to  eel   a  K'iiiiP^'^'  "f  tlic  k<k1 — to  ^'et   tlie  "vision.         It 
mav  hi'  nothin;^  hut  a  shapeless  stone,  or  a  \ilely  su^- 
f.;estive  inia.i.a'.      Tlie  preacher  stands  hefore  an  audience 
intent  on  such  things.      lie  hohls  before  thein  another 
"  vi:-ion,"  the  Iteautx'  of  hohin'ss  as  seen  in  Ji'sus  Christ. 
The  storv  of  Jesus  is  a  rehuke  to  the  wliole  conception 
of  relit;i(^n  as  seen  in  the  "sacred  jilaeeh."      The  iireacher 
sees   the   looks   of   scorn    that    coine   over   the    taces   ui 
some.      In  I'lhers  is  a   look  ot   hatred,   lor  ttiey   realize 
that   if  this  Jisus  sho,uld  come  to  In.li.a  to  ri'i-n  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  hope  of  their  irams  would  Ijc  ^oxic 
In  other  faces  tiari'  is  the  look  of  intense  interest,  for 
they    are    heariui^    what    tiieir    souls    have    craved    tor. 
That    which   the_\-   ha\e   sought   for  in   vain,   they   liear 
now  with  stran,s.;e  wonder.      It  is  this  that  >,ustains  the 


iltitude   of   the   human    heart 

.Tcdililc  as  soon  as  heard,  and 

the  preacher  is  susl.imed  l>y  the  thought  tiiat  some  oi 


Ijrcac.'ur.       i  here    is   an    at 

that  makes  l)i\ine  truth  crcdihlc  as  soon  as  heard,  and 
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God's  chosen  ones  may  \)v  .  diving  iht  vtry  Hnad  ..f 
Life  frmn  his  discourse. 

India  Needs  the  Vision  of  Christ.     It   is  the  vision 

..f  ("hrist  which  India  meds.  Idohilry  does  n^l  help 
the  mind  toward  sjiiritual  reaHlics,  as  the  Ilin.Ui  claims. 
Idclatrv  is  tlie  concrete  expression  of  a  pervirlnl  idea 
(,f  Ccid.  'j'l.e  idols  cf  India  are  ukIv.  They  suj^K^^st 
a  cruel,  malevolent  Cod.  India  needs  the  vision  of 
Itsus  that  her  p-eoijle  may  know  God.  The  Holy  men 
of  India  do  not  lulp  the  people  toward  the  krovdedijc 
of  God.  'Jhey  ]  ri'scnt  a  pervtrted  view  of  life  and 
relij^'ion  and  service.  They  are  far  removed  from  Him 
who  went  ahrut  doinj;  j^ood.  healing.;  the  sick,  casting; 
out  devils.  He  (ame  "not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
"Wh.ere  tliere  is  no  vision  the  i)eoplc  perish." 

India  needs  to  see  Jc  sus  Christ  interpreted  in  the  lives 
of  His  redeemed  followers,  living  the  Christlikc  life 
in  India,  and  manifesting  His  love  to  mankind.  And 
India  needs  to  hear  as  well.  "And  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  jjreaclier  ':  and  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent  '  even  as  it  is  written,  how  beauti- 
ful are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good   thini'.s  !"      (Ron^ans    10  :  14-'.^ 

The  Glory  of  the  Missionary's  Task.  'Ine  comment 
of  Dr.  Moule  on  this  verse  is  beaut  liully  ap]>ropriate. 

••\Ve  take  first  of  what  is  written  last,  the  moral 
be.uity  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.  '  How  fair  the  feet.' 
From  the  viewi)oint  of  heaven  there  is  nothing  on  the 
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Icsus  Christ   into  ihc  lu c'lini;  wnrl-l,  whvn  \hc  bearjr 
is  one  '^^■hn  ^.^c•^.  ;.n.l  kn^.v,-^/     The  wurk  mav  hax    , 
an.!   pr-.l.al.lv   will  l.av,   very  littU'  nf  ilic  rami.ow  ,>t 
ruHiaiuv  alx.ut    'J        It    will  nfi,  ,,   l.-ad   the  worker  into 
thr    mn>l    uiuoiuh    and    !orbi(Min-    nivunHlanrcs.      It 
will    olun   (Imian.l   of   him   the   iMticit    .•Npeiuliturr  of 
.lays    anal     m.-nth^    u]>"U    Innniliat  in;/    and     (■irruit..us 
,„vj.aratio„s  ;       as    he    l.'arns    a    harhan-'us    unwritten 
t.m^vu'.  or  a  ton-U"  aiieieiit  and  .lal.orate,  in  a  stilling 
eliinate  ;    <.r  lin.ls  that  he  must  l.uiM  hi>  "-.vn  hut  and 
.Irc.s  his  own  too.l.  if  he  is  to  live  at  all  amon-     the 
(•„.„tiles.'      It     may    lav     .mi    him     the    .x-imsu.^      an.l 
,,r..s;,u'     trial  «>!  lindin-  tli.'  tribes  around  him  entirely 
„„;    var.'  ..f   their  nee.l    of    In^   m.'^sa-.'  ;      unconseiuus 
,,f  Mil,  .>f  undt,  ..f  h.'lnu-s,  .,f  Cod.     Nav.  they  ma.v  n..t 
,,nlv   iiot  'i'are  inv  In.  mev;a-e  ;     they   may   suspeet   .-r 
,KTi.U'  hi^   m.itives   and   ramdly   tell   him   that   he  is  a 
,„,],,  ieal  <,.v.  or  an  adNoiMurer  eom.'  to  mak.,'  in.  private 
^aiir    or  a  barbarian  tired  n\  hi^  .>wn  'rinile  and  irresisl- 
il.Iv  attraete-.l  t,,  tlu'  re:.M,.n  ..f  -he  sun.      II.'  wiH  ..Iten 
iK't.'mpU-.l  1.,  think  •th.'  iourn.v  t.-o  :^reat  torhim'  and 
louK  to  lei  hi.  tire.l  and  heavy  f.  .t  r.'.t  for  ..'ver.     Hut 
hi.'la.r.l  IS  saving  t..  Inm    all  tl    •  while,  'll-.w  tair  the 
tcet  '      11.  i--.1oin'-^  a  work  \vho<e  inmost  eoti.liti.'ns  even 
now  ar,'  tnll  "i  ulmmI  yh-ry,  an.l  wh.>,.'  eternal  issues. 
pe'i-haps  wheiv   he  think,   th.^re   h.as  luvn   lUo-!    lailure. 
«ihall  be.  bv  .^rae.'.  w..rlhy  of    tlie  Km;.;  in  lb-  beauty.' 
1,  ,,  the  r.uitinu.,Mon  ..1  what  the  Km-  Huns.  If  'b.-Kan 
t,.,lo'  (A.-l.   .    :  M    wh,n  II. 'wa.  ll:.o"n  t.r.t  Mi.s,..n- 
ary   L-  a  w..rM  whieh  n..  d^  d    llim    num.   ,  .urablv.  yet 
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Will  India  Be  Won  ?      Will  liulia  he  v.mi  l^r  (Mirisl  '' 
N(,t  until  tlu-  flmrrh  of  Christ  nali/A-.  lliat  it  fan  an.l 
(.u<^lil   to  1h'  won       'V\w.  con(iur>l   cf   hvlia   niusl  hcK'tP. 
in  the  hrart  s  dt  ('.(kI's  pfoplf,  with  ihr  fi.nvii-tion  that 
it  is  the-  Will    "i   Vun\\   and    then    in    (Idinitc    plan>    t^r 
its  accnnii.li-hmcnt.     Tho  busiiirss  ui   the  Kini;  shnull 
\)v   as   ic'al<*usly    ami     sysimtalirally    iiushcd    forward 
as     any    oninuTcial     rntiTpriso.     The     Standard     Oil 
Cutnpanv  \vish«.Ml  to  intnidnco  ki'mscnr  into  a  backward 
cily  in  Mexico.     They  put  a  lamp,  lillod  and  trinimrd. 
in  cA-cry  dwcllinK-      It  cost  a  threat  deal,  but  it  ac.-   ai- 
plishcd   its   ]iur])usc,    and   the   talh.w   dij^s  disaiMH-aird 
f(>rc\'cr.      TIk'     inissionar\-     enterprise     is     worthy    ot 
similar    zeal        There    is    the    promise    "Men    shall    l.e 
blessi'.l    in    Him,  all    nations   shall    call    Ilim    bles-ed" 
(J's.    -2   :  17).      "He  shall  have  tlie  nttertiiost   ]»arts  ot 
the  r:irth  for  His  iiohsession"  (I's.  2  :S).  and  when  the 
Chnreii  has  hi  its  lamps  it  may  el.,im  the  fultihnenl  (4 
the  promises. 

Non-Christian  Prophets.  ICven  non-Christians  are 
found  anion;^  the  prophet-  "None  but  jesus  ever 
deser\-e(l  this  bri-ht,  this  pireii  us  diadem  India,  and 
Jesus  shall  have  it"  said  K<shub  ("hunder  St  n.  India's 
noblest  spiritual  ■•.nius.  over  forty  years  ai^o.  "I 
want  to  learn  all  1  can  abont  the  Christian  reli^.:ion, 
bei'ause  in  fifty  vi.irs  India  will  be  a  Christian  coun- 
try," said  a  liud  Ihist   jirie-^t  ot  South,  rn  Indi.i 

The  Imperial  Side  of  Mis«;ions.  It  ^onietimes  h.ip- 
.ons  that  iho:-e  who  ari'  not  ip.owd  by  ordinary  mis- 
sionary appeals  arc  stirnd  to  -;.  mi'.ithy  witli  the  aims 

I  _  ;     1      -    .    -     ., 
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,„1rrr<tc<]  in  ihr  i;,rt  llial  the  ,^  i  ,^  niilli'.n>  of  In.lia  are 
un.lrr  the  swav  of  ili.ir  nv.-n  Kin.i;  I'miuTor,  and  ihat 
\hv<r  uvAkr  u].  ahn.-i  nu. •-fifth  of  nu'  xvorM's  i)opula- 
ti,,„.  Tlu'V  an-  intriv.tol  in  the  v.vlfarc  of  th«-;c 
tnillion^^.  Tlir  lr>!inionics  to  tiu-  value  of  Missions 
from   men   of  wi  le   inlUu  luv  and  experience  would   fill 

nianv  iia;.'i'-'. 

Testimonies.  'I'he  lutier  the  work  is  known  the 
n„,rc>  it  i^  ai)i.rove(l.  "The  sendinL'  of  missionaries 
i„,,,  ,„„•  i:astern  i)o»ev^ions  is  the  maddest,  most 
exiHiu-ive,  ino.i  unwarranted  projcet  that  was  ever 
propo-ed  hv  a  hniati<'  enthuMa^t ,"  was  what  th.-  Hast 
hidia  ComiMnv  <aid  at  tlu'  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
eentnrv.  ■' x/.t  wit h^tatldm-  all  that  the  F.nvdish  peo- 
I,lr  have  done  to  hen.  lit  India,  the  missionarii'S  have 
d,,m'  niorr  than  all  other  agencies  .■.Miil)ine<l,"  was  what 
I,,,rd  l.awrener  (he  Viccn-v  of  ln<lia  said  near  the  close 
nf  t  he  ei  nt  nr\'. 

•Phr  Kin-  l-:inperor  ha-  on  se\eral  oeeasi<.ns  shown 
his  dirj)  n,trre:,;  111  thr  iau  e  of  Missioii..  Ill  a  message 
iM  th.'  Wrlevan  Mi-tlaHli>t  >di>Monary  S<H'iety  he 
wn.tf  ;  "I  K'-atefullv  i.ro-.Miize  the  religious  and  i-hil- 
;,nihroi.ie  work  ^o  universally  extended  hy  the  Society 
in  i-rMiuotni:.',  the  n  .l.U-t  aims  of  ( "hri^tianit  v."'* 

Sir  Wilham  Hunter  of  ihe  Imiienal  C.a/.etteer  of 
India,  wrUiiiK  to  th.e  London  'rimes,  said.  "I^njdish 
Mi-aonary  ent.  ri'rise  is  tlir  hiehest  modern  expresMon 
.,f  t!u    \v,.rld-wide  nalion.al  life  -four  race,       I   Inlieve 


th.it  anv  fahni 


.■  iiff  m  l-"nid.ind"s  Missionary  I'tTorls  will 
],r  .1  sure  si);ii  of  swiftly  eonniu:  national  deeav. 

•Siv  also  .\piH-ivhx  1)  1-r  tostinmny  uf  ■■  Vhvrr  FicM-M-.r  .l.a.." 
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Sir  Barllc  Vwvv.  fornirrlw  tin-  ("iMVcrnnr  uf  15(.mV)ay, 
said:  "Tlir  tcachiii;;  cf  Christianity...  is  clk-ctiii;^ 
chaii^'cs,  moral,  sricial,  and  jxilitical.  wliirli  f<.ir  extent 
and  rapiditv  of  ctTcct.  arc  far  nvrt'  extraordinary  than 
anythinj.,'  you  or  your  fatlicr.s  have  witnessed  in  moilrrn 

limes." 

Sir  Andrew  I'raser,  kite  Luut .-( '.ov.  of  I'..'n-al,  in  an 
ad<lress  ^ivi-n  at  Sijiila  in  njo.^  said  :  "  It  ha^  heen  my 
pohey  to  find  out  tlie  seh.^.n]  from  whieh  I'oys  wlio  are 
candidates  for  (i(i\trnmei.l  Service  eoTiir.  and  I  tind 
that  tile  hest  hoys  we  have,  eonc  fr-m  mi^sion.iry 
sehoi.ls  and  eolh'-c'S.  Tliat,  after  ;iU,  is  not  WMndertid, 
for  our  misMduary  schools  ;!nd  eolii'-c-  have  protessors 

of  hi^li  character  and  education There  is  nothini.,' 

that  ICuKland  can  -ive  to  India,  not  withst.andin,::  the 
many  hU--sin-s  she  has  -iveii,  to  comjiare  with  the  Cos- 
j)el  of  Christ." 

And  the  late  Covernor  of  Ih.nihav.  Lonl  Svdenfiam, 

s]ieakin^'  in  Calcutt.a  on  the  "rrohlem  ot    India,"  said 

tliat  he  went  to  Indi.t  with  no  very  -re;it  jireposses^ion 

in   fa\or  of  missionary  uork.      i?ul  after  ti\e  and  a  h.tlf 

vear-  of  careful  ^Hid>-  ^'i  the  condition^  and  ttiidiiicies 

(.f  UKhU'rii   iiKJia,   he  liad   come  to  the  coiicluMon   th.at 

missionary  elTort  was  jiJaMne,  a  f.ir  t.;reater  p.irt    than 

was    ;;ener,il!y    realized    in    rai:  in-    the    st.andards    an<l 

i,l,  ;,h.  (,|  ht'e  anionv.  the  j.. op!.  ,  and  thcrefon',  fullilhim 

one  of  llie  -reate-t   ;'.!id   nio-L  sacred  of   their  national 

rcsponsitiihtie ; 

The   I'roliUin  of   indi.i   hecame  more  complex  eveiy 

yi'ar       '!  he  work  the  Kritidi  people  iiad  done  there  vas 
.  ■  ,     -       ^1..    f;^:^i..,j     .,.,,1 
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pcrli.-q.-  I  ho  incst  'litl'icult  part  remained  to  be  accom- 
pli^hr.l.  It  \va-  "Illy  undrr  British  rule  th:U  there  could 
be  the  !ia<t  ln'pr  of  building'  up  out  of  tlic  varying' 
elements  of  India,  a  natiiMi  eapable  of  star.din;^  alone. 
lb'  tnneh  doubled  wlutiicr  that  r^uld  be  aeeomplished 
unnl  the  Spirit  of  ( diri^tianity  ha<l  -pread  throughout 
the  Irii-ih  and  bn-adtli  of  the  lan<l.* 

In  tin:  lieht  of  the  abo\a'  ([uotations  it  is  not  sur- 
prising.; that  a  Hindu  pai)rr  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika 
should  say  :  "  Thorc  i-  no  doubl  it  would  have  bren 
an  act  of  suprt'inr  wi-^iloni  on  tlu'  jiart  of  thr  ruliii).; 
race  if  thcv  muld  ba<e  British  rule  in  India  on  the 
preceiMs  of  Jr<us  Christ." 

The  Attractiveness  of  India.  This  >ii  ins  alm<ist  an 
uiuvortlu-  moti\r  to  prt  sent  to  youn.i:  men  and  women 
io  tiili  t  llain  for  serxiee  in  India.  The  Ri:.;ht  Hon. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  spoke  of  India  as  "ihe  fairest  and 
tinest  fu  Id  in  the  iion-ldiristian  world  for  Christian 
l-:van-eli/,ation,"  There  is  a  sjiiril  of  ri'li.uiuus  ferment 
anions;  the  mlluential  classes.  There  is  a  Siiirit  of 
restiveiies-  under  the  restraints  of  c-aste.  Modern 
ideas  of  jiro^ri-ss  clash  with  re\arence  for  the  authority 
of  t'aste.  There  is  a  Hindu  jiroverb  wliii-h  say.>  ; 
■■\'iiu  c.innoi  put  t\so  swords  into  one  scabbard  Ihe 

result  is  an  undcrminine,  of  the  moral  character.  < 'ut- 
ward  re^anl  for  ci'renionie,-,  which  the  lu  art  eoiidcnins 
c-aii  ha\  e  no  other  result. 

The  poor  .md  the  outcaste  are  iookin;.;  to  the  Chti:- 
lian  Ciiurch  for  instruction  .md  help  as  never  l)t'ltirc. 
Do  nul  jml)ic  Ihem  too  harshly.      If  y<'U  were  the  help- 

*.\  (jiiotati'iii  from  "  YounK  -Ui «  c/  hulm." 
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U-ss  viflini  of  a  social  sysU':ri  wliirh  cru-^hcil  out  every 
exi>rrssi>iii  o("  \(ii;r  imlix-iilualil)-.  roinprllnl  \-on  to  K^''''-' 
■forced  lal.or,'  laliclUil  you  as  '  unlouclialilc '  comiicUcl 
\-..u  to  live  aiiart.  aiid  -avc  yoti  nuly  nicuial  (huics  to 
licrfonn  ;  a!i.l  you  discovcrol  that  tlic  Cln-i-tian 
C'l.urch  was  wa-iu;,;  a  warfare  with  ojipn-sion,  and  had 
a  definite  ines<a,i;e  of  Ihipe  for  yen.  which  side  would 
yuu  choo^^e  to  be  ou  -  The  <lo,  ,rs  of  service  for  tlu-e 
"iM.or"  in  Central  Indi.i  are  openiny  wider  every 
year. 

Land  Not  Yet  Possessed,     'ilare  remains  nuieb.  land 
y,l  to  lie  iM,--,-M-d.     Why  should  not  a  coIl-re^^'ltion  at 
linme  become  responsible  for  one  of   the  thirty  central 
station-^  that  \a't  await   the  cMiniii-  cf  a  nus-iouary  and 
his  band  of  h.lpers  :      Such  a  Central  station  could  b'' 
o|)ened,    with    bun.-alow    for    the    uii-siMuary,    a    small 
sehool,  and  buildini:  at  one  or  two  nut -^tai  ioti-^  tor   In- 
dian helinrs,  at  an  mitiai  cost  of  betwi'cn  four  an<l  live 
thou-and   dollar-.      There   wotiM   be         coursi'   the   ad- 
ditional annual  cost  of  salar\-  for  misr-ionary  and  Indian 
worker-.      There  may   be  iialividual  Church    members 
who  would  rejoice  in  such  an  opp<,rtimit  y.     Think  ot 
the  privi'".ue  of  ])lantini:  such  a  work  '      In  the  parish 
would   be   approximately   ,^00   villa-c.   a    pojiulation  of 
between  'lO  and   7;  tliousaiid.      And   I.  w  ot'  these  have 
lieard    the   Co-pcl   i-\cept   from    the   li'ps   of   a  band    ot 
l)reai  hers  ,,u  lour  tlirouk'h  tlu'ir  dislriet.     Think  ot  the 
jiiy   nf   buihlin^   tin  re   from   the   |. nnid.ii i' 'Us   (Romans 
i;  :  201       AikI  c'li  1  Icr  ;'   it      on,  i.r  some  unc  else  to 
whom  n   would  mean  as  ^rval  a  sacrifice,  must  occupy 
the  field,  or  it  is  1,  ft  untilled.      •'This  ('„,-.,„■]  must 
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be  j.rcaclH'l,     .    fiT  a  witness,"  is  the  Master's  charge 

t'.   Ills  pcoidc. 

The  War  and  the  Opportunity.  But  will  not  the  war 
.'iniiniK  Christian  nations  make  tlie  work  diHieult  or 
inipo<sili!e  '  1^  it  not  an  alnV'St  in-uperaiile  olistaclo 
to  the  messengers  ot"  the  (losju'l  ol  I'eaee  '  The  re- 
j.roaeli  of  Chri-icndom  at  war  is  no  ilonht  a  real  one, 
and  will  Ion,-,'  eontimie  to  he  S(;.  The  ("hureh  and  luT 
missior -iries  will  ol'ten  have  1o  "(at  the  shame"  of  it, 
to  tisc  iimdi  idiom.  I'til  there  ari'  other  rejiroaehes 
which  wouM  ln'  harder  to  hear.  We  i)reaeli  not  only 
a  Co'^pel  of  peace,  hul  a  me^>;ii;e  of  'j'nith,  atid  faith- 
fulness ;ind  RiLditeousiies^  ;  atid  h.ad  our  n.ition  stood 
aside  from  tins  eonfliet,  how  could  its  i^es'^eiv^ers  ot 
Christ  h,i\e  .i;one  forth  to  preach,  from  a  land  which 
treats  thes(Mhiti;4S  li,i;htly  '  Tlioin^htful  mitid^  in  India 
see  in  IJritain's  ]iart u-iiiation  in  the  war  a  justiiieation 
of  her  i>rofession  as  ;i  Christian  nation,  and  honor  her 
the  more  for  it.  There  will  ;ilw;iys  he  those  whio  cavil, 
lull  .amoni;  tho^e  ln<!ian>^  who  keep  ihemst'lves  intormed 
on  tlu-  eausc-^  and  tlie  cour-e  of  the  war,  there  is  ,i 
greater  readuie-s-  to  hear  the  Christian  mcss.iL^e  than 
i\'er  hcfore.  "So  far  as  w c  ]ia\-e  hicn  ahle  to  see,  our 
\\<iik  has  rccei\i  d  no  i-lu'ck.  The  .attitude  of  the  people 
til  the  Ch.n-tian  iireat'Iicr  nevir  has  hccii  more  friendly. 
The  messa.r.e  of  the  Cospel  is  listened  to  with  a  serums- 
nc'-s  stieh  ;is  we  h.i\-e  r;ire!\-  seen  Ix'tore.  All  the  more 
tliouiditful  of  the  picpl  •  know  that  tiie  I'ause  which 
lia-^  led  Cireat   Mntain  into  this  war  is  a  riehtcons  t-ause. 


!  J-    .1.    .    ,,     .,-    I..,,,-    !.    .,.\      ■.-.■■    ....IT.,...     .;!     ..11    ,,,.. 

has   heeii    a    -~ol)erin;.;,    luinililin);   ellt'ct. 
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frcjm  an  American  Mission  is  ivjiii-a!  "f  many.  Il  mav 
well  \<v.  tliat  in  ways  wt-  dream  nnl  oi,  (',<«]  will  u^-i'  tin- 
lujrriliU'  rxporiencc  of  war  to  open  wider  tlie  :^atrs  dI  iju' 
non-Ciirislian  wnrld  llial  llie  Kin'<  nf  ('di.ry  may 
enter  in. 

Ciod  nidves  in  a  inysterious  way 

His  Wonders  to  perfnrm  ; 
Ik'  ])lants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea 

An<i  rides  ujxin  tlie  storm. 

Ve  fearful  saints,  fresh  ei)ur,i^e  take  ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Art'  hi'..^  with  mercy,  and  -iiall  lireak 

In  hU'Ssinj/s  on  voiir  head. 


Hands  from  Across  the  Seas.  Freely  yt-  have  re- 
ceived, freely  ^ive  (Matt,  lo  :  iSi.  The  Churches  in 
Can;i<la  in  their  time  of  need  received  help  fmm  the 
Mother  Churthes  in  the  Old  Land.  The  help  n'ceiveil 
maile  it  pos.-ihle  to  maintain  tlu'  means  (,f  Cirace  m 
piiiiu'cr  davs  Hands  wiTe  stretcr.ed  nut  acr<is^  the 
ocean  to  assist  tlu'  stru^^lin^'  (duirches  in  the  new- 
world.  \ow  the  situation  is  cha!iL',el.  "'idiere's  a 
crv  from  M.ice<lonia,  come  and  help  us."  I'rum  luilia 
hands  are  siretched  out  in  supplicalinn  across  the  seas 
to  hrethren  and  fellow-citizens  in  (\inada.  The  weak 
strui^'v^'lini,'  ("Iturehes  in  Centr.ii  India  need  the  help  of 
the  strong'  con ^'re>.,'at inns  in  Canada.  It  surely  cannot 
be  that  they  will  call  in  vain. 

Tlw.    ,. .^. .!•!-:•!!:•!!!  ir^ri    ;  if    t  tl  r:  >: '    ;!!ld    !:!li'    lidf    !>>in!(j!!S      hv 

three  thousand  Indian  Christians,  niany  of  them  poor, 
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,iii'1  m;nn'  illitcr;i1i-.  is  a  t rtiiicudi 'ti  <  irri>lilfni  tur  tlic 
Indian  ("linrclic^  al<.nr  tn  fait-.  I'mirUcn  Mi.-:-iiin 
st;itif>ns  ami  t  wcul  \'-i  .in'  mi'i -t  alii  ins  in  an  arra  as  lar.L'r 
as  Sci'llaml  i<  inii  cniinin  '">  li;'iucn  tlic  ilarlaic-^s  nl 
Central  India.  Indian  and  (anadian  nni-1  y>\u  hands 
in  a  iniLditx-  clTnrt  it'  ih'-  i\  sjm  in<iliilil_\'  U'Y  lliis  JiJil  i.-,  to 
lie  nii'l  in  an\'  iTa--i 'tial  ilc  nicasnrc. 

The  Essence  of  the  Gospel,  'i'lic  war  i'ri>is  has  niadt.' 
a  uniciiu'  lafipi.rtnriit  y,  ami  tlic  ;-itnali'in  ii  lias  created 
has  iiKuU'  ur^'entl  nccessar\'  lite  jirearhin.L;  anew  (it  the 
simple  (idspel  ol"  jesus  (dirist.  Many  non-Cdiristians 
liave  conie  to  tliink  thai  ( "hri-t  ianit  v  has  failed.  They 
looked  on  it  a<  a  nia.i^ieal  power  whieh  oii.^ht  ^onuliow 
tt  >  ha\'e  re n rained  its  lol!'  iwei^s,  an'l  pre\  ented  the  ^irite, 
Mi-~ions  had  lui  n  Living  >ueh  ^-ires>  on  the  "fruits"  of 
( diristianit  >■  in  the  \\'e--tern  worhl,  as  an  e\iden,ei.'  ril  its 
tnith,  tliat  the  niind>  of  nian\-  eonfu-ed  the  essence  of 
(  diristianit  \'  with  it--  h\ -j  irodmi  s.  It  is  to  he  leared 
that  sonutinu'S  it  w  a  ~  '/hri^-tian  ei\-ili/,,ition  winch  was 
luiiii;  propM^'.at  ed  rather  th.an  ih.e  laith  ot  the  Son  of 
(hxl,  'idle  (duireh  is  hroucht  hack  to  the  essentials. 
It  will  he  all  cain  if  the  re:-uh  he  tint  th,e  followers  of 
(dirist  '.:•'  forth  dettrniined  !'■  know  uothim;  ainou;^'  the 
heathen  hut  Je-^us  (dirist  and  linn  crucified.  It  '.-;  not 
a  ci\ih/.ation  hut  a  Sa\ioiu"  that  i--  to  he  made  known. 
To  minds  ]ierple.\ed  !cc  t he  (;/'/'in(';;/  failure  of  (  dirislian- 
itv.  its  \ilal  truth><  must  anew  he  faithfully  jtresented. 
it  is  a  unique  opportunity  te.  --Ikjw  how  eviTyt'dui;  has 
failed,   hut   \-ital    riiri-^t  ianity,   and    to   make  I'lear    the 

home  the  trul  .   that   no  Other  name  is  ;.Mven  whereby 
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men  may  l)e  savril  '  The  K:\<\  will  not  ho  n\:,'oiuTated 
by  copyin;;  tlir  civilizali' )ii-^  of  tin-  Wi'-^i,  hut  hv  sittin,:,' 
at  the  k'ct  of  jisns  aii'l  learniii.i;  of  Him. 

The  Investment  of  Life,  (\ntral  India  presents  an 
urgen  and  defiiii'a'  call  to  ihe  x'ounji  men  aud  women 
ot  the  C'lnireh.  With  sueh  an  oj)i)orlunit v  to  ip.vest 
their  livt'S,  and  witli  the  kno\\ied:^e  that  the  seal  of 
God's  hk'ssin<;  rests  on  tlu'  lives  that  have  already  l)tH'n 
^Mven  to  this  needy  held,  \-ouni;  men  and  women  with 
^itts  snitt'd  for  the  work  sliould  he  very  sure  thai  Ciod 
is  hincU'rin;;  tluir  j^oin-  hefore  tliey  refuse  the  eall. 
Cjod  docs  not  stMui  a  visitation  nf  an.i^els  t<i  show  lis  the 
way  tiirou^h  open  <1oors.  "I  am  K"''ik'  t-"  China" 
cried  Tliomas  Crai^ie  Hood,  "unless  (lod  liars  mv 
way,"  and  throuih  his  sUident  da\-s  the  way  for  him 
was  as  elear  as  nooiida\-.  There  are  those  wlio  hesitate, 
saying',  "I  am  willin.c  to  i^,,.  /M'.ud  should  make  the  wav 
clear  to  me,"  and  all  the  time  Divine  Prox-idmee  is 
makin;^'  the  way  as  elear  as  is  pnssihle  to  aii  ordin.irv 
intelligence.  X..t  all  can  i;o  to  the  forei^^n  li.-M.  i,ut  the 
[irojiortion  ot  ax-ailahle  work^.rs  seems  so  small,  and  the 
opportunity  and  the  need  seem  >n  ^reat. 

Clear  Guidance  ;  Surrender.  There  are  s,,nie  thing's 
that  are  c-sseniial  for  elear  ;.;uidanee  in  re;.;ard  t(.)  the  eall 
to  work  ahroad.  '.  \ )  .1  ;.a'te  siirrc'ulcr  of  life  to  Ciod 
in.  the  li^'Jit  ot  the  new  opp,,rtunit v.  Do  not  l)e  eon- 
tent  wuh  the  memory  of  a  iK  "nite  surreiidiT  >onie  time 
in  the  jtast.  \'oti  may  not  llun  liave  underst..od  all 
that  was  involved  in  it.  "The  surren.ler  of  the  lite  is 
only  the  lH\L;innin,L;  of  a  life  surn^nder"  (Jas.  H.  MeCon- 
Kcyj.      Be:  ai>s,,ruL,_-i_s    >uiij  ihal,  111  liie  U'-hL  ui  aii  liiat 
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h.-i"^  iiappciu'd,  and  from  the  liiKlur  vanta<.;c  j^Touiifl,  you 
an-  slill  at  tlic  feel  (if  Jcsu<,  making'  >-nursclf  His  (lcl)t(>r, 
and  Ik'  Mmr  Mailer,  for  cvrr  and  (•\ct.  Tlicrr  must  1)C 
no  luiccrtaint y  al)oul  tlu-  surrender  ol  the  life. 

(2)  There  must  h-  the  JiiUiiii!,  out  of  obstacles. 
Familv  ti''S,  which  are  not  considered  too  sacred  to 
jtrevent  one  from  ^^'oin;.^  at  th"  I'all  of  country,  or  for 
commercial  j^'aiii,  to  th,'  ends  of  the  eartii,  should  not  he 
jx'rmitted  to  keep  one  from  the  Ser^iee  e,f  Cdirisl  in  the 
foreign  field, 

'Idle  stren.^th  .4"  family  alfection  sometimes  proves  a 
harrier  to  forei^':  '"rvice  Loved  ones  at  home  "can- 
not bear"  to  see  a  dear  one  <,'o  to  the  ft'reii^n  held. 
IIuw  unlovely  and  selfish  such  alTection  becomes  when 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  ihi1\-  '  Such  affeclif^n 
mav  be  transfigured  and  dt'ejiene*!,  not  destroved,  by 
atlmittiuK  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  the  cl'iim-;  of  a 
world  that  needs  the  love  otherwise  selfishly  withheM. 
The  loving;  Master  makes  tremendous  .leman  Is  upon 
the  l(ive  of  His  discijiles,  ami  He  knows  well  that  they 
are  .always  the  i^ainers  tluTcby. 

(,^)  He  sure  \-ou  have  a  positive  mcssaii^^c  for  thi'  non- 
Christian  world.  TliiTe  may  be  nothin;j;  to  [)revent 
your  K*'i"k'  to  India.  The  phvsiral  or  m:Uerial  hind- 
rances mav  be  taken  out  of  the  ^\  '.\  ;  but  remember  that 
Ciod  ri'movt's  these  onl\-  that  vou  mav  confront  the 
.greater  i)roblems  of  f.,iih.  Cenl  rolled  away  the  stone 
that  the  sorrowing  women  nii^lit  f.ice  the  i)ri)blem  of 
the  em])t\-  tomb.  The  -reatest  ])roblem  you  will  have, 
will  be  to  confront  the  liuni.,'ry  soul-^  of  India.  And 
without  a  positive  message  you  wiii  be  uuerly  heiplcbs  , 
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which  suK'Kcsts  the  last  and  most  important  clement  in 
findin-,'  Gnd's  will  for  you  in  rc^'ard  to  the  non-Christian 
world.  \'oH  must  know  Christ  as  a  Itviftg  Friend  and 
Saviour.  The  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints  must 
be  a  vital  exporience.  Communion  with  the  Saviour 
of  Mankind  in  prayer  and  meditation  on  His  revealed 
will  in  the  Word,  will  result  in  the  K'rowth  of  a  likeness 
to  Him.  The  needs  of  men  will  he  seen  throui.,di  His 
eyes.  The  same  mmd  will  hi-  found  in  you  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  You  will  know  something  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul.  You  will  estimate  as  He  does  the  value 
and  possibilities  of  the  soul.  You  will  feel  as  He  does 
about  the  multitudes  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having 
no  shei)herd.  How  then  would  you  regard  the  call  and 
opportunity  of  India  ? 


Eating  Our  Morsel  Alone 

'If  I  have  eaten  my  morsel  alone  !" 

The  patriarch  spoke  in  scorn  ; 
What  would  he  think  of  the  Church  were  he  shown 

Heathendom,  hu^'c,  forlorn. 
Godless,  Christlcss,  with  soul  unfed 

While  the  Church's  ailment  is  fulness  of  bread 
E-iting  Iier  morsel  alone  ' 


I  am  debtor  alike  to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek, 

The  mighty  Apostle  cried  ; 
Traversing'  continents  souls  to  seek, 

For 
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Centuries,  centuries,  since  have  sped  ; 

Millions  are  famishing  :  we  have  bread  ; 
But  we  c'.t  our  morsel  alone. 

Even  of  them  who  have  largest  dower 
Shall  heaven  require  the  more  , 

Ours  is  aflluence,  knowledge,  power, 
Plenty,  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  Ii)ast  and  West  in  our  ears  have  said 
'"Give  us,  give  us  your  living  bread," 

Yet  we  eat  our  morsel  alone. 


"Freely  as  ye  received,  so  give," 
He  bade.  Who  hath  given  us  all. 
How  shall  the  soul  in  us  longer  live, 

Deaf  lo  their  starving  call. 
For  whom  the  blood  of  the  Lord  was  shed 

And  His  body  broken  to  give  them  bread, 
If  we  eat  our  morsel  alone  "' 

— Bishop  ok  Derry. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


PRESENT  STAFF  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA 


Station 


Arrival 


Indore.       Kcv.  \V.  A.  Wilson,  M  A.U.D.,  and  Mrs. 

Wilson DeceniluT  1K84 

"      Rtv.  R.  A.  King,  M.A  ,  D.D..  an<l  Mis 

King,  B.A Jmi«>  lttO:j 

Rev.  A.  A.  Scott,  BA.  B.I)  ,  and  Mrs. 

gcott DocemlKT  11)12 

"       .    .    Rev.  Robert  S<hofiel<l,  MA.,  ami  Mrs. 

Schofu'ld,  HA June  1910 

"  Mifw  Ji'8.Mif  l)ii"i-:in   NovoinJxT  1S'.»'2 

"       ...  Miss  Janet  Wlnte N'oveiiiher  WXA 

»      Miss  Harriet  Thompson  I)ecen>bor  IHIM) 

"       .      Mifls  Kliziihetli  MoMaster,  M  D.,  CM.  January  l'H>4 

'■  M188  Lizbeth  liolfrtt'on.  IJ.A  Kehniiiry  1911 

MiHB  Herthii  Miin.'uey Sfpteinher  1913 

"  l{ev.    I)    J     Daviilson,    B.A.,   and    Mrs 

Davidson,  M  I)  ,C  M  .January  M»01 

"  MiBs  Kniiiiaiine  Siiullie,  B  A.  Noveinher  HM4 

Miss  Laura  1    1'    MikhIh-,  M  B  November  1<>1 » 

<'  Rev    Harold    W    Lyons,  B.A  ,  and  Mrs 

I.yons  February  I^IS 

Mhuw          Rev   rr.raylor,  B  A,  and  Mrs  Taylor  November  Ih'M) 

Mias  Jessie  Weir  Deeemlsr    1H1H> 

Mus  Margaret  Brebtier  November  1912 
"              Rev   V.   J    Drew 


?06 


AI'ITCNDIfES 


Station  , 

A  KHIVA  I, 

Hasalpura  (MIjuw) 

H<'v    F.  II    i;u>.,.||,  MA.  ,.,,1.1  Mr:-    Kiis- 

,,  ""  X.)vtiiilH  r  is>,(:{ 

li'v    A.   I'    (..Mliii^ri, ,.,„,.   n  \.,  ami  .Mrs. 

'•'■'•'"»^'"^"'  \nv<.,nl.rr  1V.I5 

Mr.  I,.  1)   S.  (-..vsMti  .lai.uirv       lll|  I 

Mr.  A.  H    <;r:ilrui,  .\uv.„,Imt  KUJ 

.X.rniu.'h    .Miss  Maru.nvt  Macll.irii.'  .lanu.iry  i'MO 

Mi.-s  Mar^iarci  .M,K,  liar.  M  I)  .  (  M      (»,.(,, h.T  |s'.»() 

Mrs,  i:,  K    Mrnz.Cs  \^,vv„A»r  ]<m)2 
i{.'V.  J.  S.  .MacKay,  HA,  aihl  Mr-    Ma- 

Kay  (Miss  Sinclair!  N,,v,.mhrr  ]'.((»} 

Mi.-sCua-nd.ilrn  Cir.iii  r.  H  A  Nov.mhrr  P.. 11 

Mi.ss  Maruarrt  (\u„rr<,ii  X.n.  inl.rr  I'Ul 


.laora 


l!«v.  K.  ,F    .\n.|.r>..ii  an.l  Mrs    \ii.|.rs..n    I  ),(■(., ii1.it    lllOl 


niltlaiM        Kcv   .1    Fr.i- rCa„,|;l„||,  D.I),  an. I  .Mr.^. 

ranil.l...||    .W,s.  lurrrst.Ti  I  ),<-ciul,.  r    isT.l 

Mr.  J.  .\I  Watris.  M  I)  ,  (' .M,  aii.i  Mrs. 

^^""''•'■'^  \..v,.,nl„r    I'.in.l 

Miss  i)„r,,t|,y  Kilpatnck,  H   \  Nuvnnh.r  l!t|  » 

Mr.  ('Ii;irl.  s  M    Scntt     H  A  .M  |),,c  M  , 


I'jjiim.        Mr  Alex  Nuk.  i.;,  H  \  ,  M  D    CM  ,  ;,,i,! 
Mrs  N'u({ciii 
Miss  .Ics.sii'  ( irnr 
Mis.s  M.irnarct  Dnihiinnii.l 
If'-v    Cliarl.s  ])    n.iiial  I,  M  ,\ 


l)||,ir  Miss  M.irnalcf  Cult  art 

.Miss  Maruir.t  (>'||ai.,.  M  [)     c  >| 
.Miss  M    ,S    ll.r.lin.ii. 
I(<'v    H   S    Simlli.',  M   \ 


NovcinlMr  ls!t'.) 

\ciViiiiImt  IS',).} 

.\uvciiilMr  r.ll  1 

N'lvi  iiili.r  I'll.') 

NiiVrlillirr  {'.III 

Uf'iiiilirr  |S!ll 

M  ircl!  I'M!.'. 

.\nVcllll»T  r.ll  t 
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Amkhut      I'.tv   .!.  llu(li:in;iii,  HA  .Ml).,  uiui  Mrs 

I',U(h:iii;in  iMis.s  MacKiiyj.  M  I).  Dtctinhcr    ISSS 

.    I{(vH.  11    Stnithiunl  Mrs  Smith 
.    .Mr.    1).    !•:.    MrDuiuiM    -.  :\<\    Mrs.    M^'- 

Doiuiia NovciuImt   r.ui 

"  .  .Miss  IJcrthii  \V.  Hohsoii.  M  .\  XcivimhIht  I'.M'J 

"      ...    Mr.  H.irry  11.  Coiwcll,  US  A  .M  15  .  iiiul 

.Mrs   {•(.Kv.'ll .NovcriilMr  I'.U.') 

KhrtTu.'i       K.  V  .1.  H   llarcnurt  jiiid  Mrs.  lliir.nurt      N..vciiihfr  IMOO 
.      li.v.  I),  r.  Simtli,  HA.  Ml),  and  .Mr- 
Smith  1  Mi- Ma.li'l) P   r.-MilxT     I'.KUl 

"        .  .  Miss  I'lorcnt-e  Iv  ("lc:iriliu'  !  ■  miihcr    I'.itMl 

"        .  .    .Mis.s  Mal)eli:.  .MiicLc.in.  N..v*MnlK-r  I'.tl.: 

Banswara  .Rev.  D.  O.  i'xrk,  H.A.,  aii.l  .Mrs.  (.'ock, 

l\_X Dicotnbcr  1".M)-' 

"  .Misf!  Catherine  Camplxll.  Dicitiiher  IH'.M 

"  .Mi.s.s  H.  Choiie  Oliver,  Ml  )..("M.  l.l.ru^.rv  l'.H»2 

SJtauiau...H.v.  W   .1   ("ouk,  HA.,  ami  Mrs  C.nk.  o.i.iImt       I'.tlO 

Bagli  FicM  -Hat  I'lpliya  ; 

Miss  l.tliel  (;i(>ti(liiiiiin(?.     .  .lamiary       l'.K)'J 


MISSIONARIES  WHO  HAVE  RETIRED,  OR  HAVE  DIED 


l{ev    (  ieortJe  Stivi  nsmi. 
M  I---  1  .111  weal  li'T 
lln.luel-    . 

i;.v  .1  M  Doiml,,- 
Mi->  M.  .N!.(;,,i;ur 
lii'V   .|..>>pli  l'.iiiM.  r,  H   \ 

■         (.     MrKdMr.   W   .\ 


1  ).  simiallcin 

H.iifl 

!  s."i7 

IH.-.H 

IsT.i 

ISSO 

1S7.5 

IV. 1 

l^7•. 

1^>._' 

ls77 

ls>s 

iss.i 

!  -.S.": 

ISSS 

|Vll 

l>n,l 


1SS.S 
Iss7 
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Miss  Amy  Hmri--. 

"      i:ii/..il)ctli  Hcatty,  M.D 

"      Iv  15.  Scott.  .  , 

■'      J;ii/alMtli  McWilliaiiis 

"      W    Crant  I'ras.  r,  MI) 
Mr.  .1.  .1.  'riKiiiiii.-dii,  MI). 
Mi.ss  1.  hoHs.  . 
lifv.  \\  .  J.  .I.iitiicsoii. 
Miss  Catherine  ('aider 

Mary  ( 'liarj.itli-  Ddu^jan 

"      .lean  M,  Lcyiien 

Kev.  .1.  I  ras(  r  Stiiitli,  H.A  ,  M.I) 

Mis.s  Harhel  f'hiw.  15  A 

Hev.  John  Wilkic,  MA,  D.I) 

J{ev.  Norman  II.  Kiissell,  MA.  . 

MissS.  .McCalla,  M.I),  (nov    Mrs.  W.  II. 

(Irani,  of  Hon.ui) 

"      M.  S.  Waliaee,  M.D 

Mr.  C  R.  Woods,  Ml) 

Mr.  'U'orRe  Menzie.^,  M.I) 

Miss  Hella  I'toleiny. 

■■      .\(jne.H  'riirnl)uli,  M.I).,  CM 

"      .Mary  Iv  I.each  (Mrs.  Addison). 

M    .laniieson 

'•     Anna  M.  Nairn  (Mrs    K    (;.  MeKav) 
Hev   Alex    Dunn,  MA,  Ml).. 
Mi.-M  Marion  ( »liver,  M.D  ,  CM.  . 

Hev  \v  (;  niisMJi,  MA 

Mr    K    (I    McKay,  M  S  .\ 

"      .1.  A.  Sharnird,  M  .\  ,  MI) 
MisN  ,l,ine»  Sinej.iir 

"      MillaC Ifellow. 

Mr.  A.  C.    Mcl'hedran,  MA,  .\I  M 
Miss  Kthel  MlO<iin. 


DcsiniMiiciri 

ISSl 
1SS8 
1S91 
I.SIH) 
1S'.»."» 


ISIH) 
lSit2 

i.yi:; 
LS9() 
18S8 
IS'.t.') 
1S70 
lMt(l 

I'.KH) 

IWKJ 

1002 

IV.I.") 

1W»J 

IWK) 

ISSO 

liM)7 

MMW 

l.s.stl 

1901 

1  ".•()(> 

1!«)7 

l'.K.>!) 

l.VUt 

l',H>K 

I'tl.'i 


III  lin.l 

IK!  12 
ISIW) 
ISO.'J 
l.S% 
1S«»7 
ISlt.S 
IS'tS 
IS'M) 
]<MH) 
I90() 

lyoo 

IS'.MI 
1902 


1902 
l',H>2 
190;{ 

1901 

190S 
H«»» 
1912 
1911 


1912 
1915 
1915 
191fi 
l91,-> 


1892 


1002 


190:} 
1906 


191. 5 

I9i;{ 


191.'. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


INDIAN  CENSUS  RETURNS 


Thb  Population  of  India  bv  UELKiioNs 


Hindu 
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APPENDIX  C. 
FORCES  ON  THE  FIELD 


FoUKiCiN 

Indian 

MlS.-*IONAKlKS 

WoRKK.US 

Name  ok  Socikty 

Inordaincd 

I'nordained 

Ord'd 

Ord'd 



1 

Mule  Fein. 

1 

Male    Fern. 

Ani«'rio!Ui  and 

i 

Canadian  Sociotics. 

41 

o")7 

159 

1,154 

<)45  10,133i    4,241 

Australian          " 

s 

2G 

1  1         12 

2S         S5i         18 

British 

41 

015 

314  ;    l,-.02 

.5tK)  11.711     5,283 

Ccvlcn 

;? 

i 

3            9 

1 

4 

Continental        " 

12 

222 

4S 

2C.4 

77!   2,1521       338 

India                   " 

4 

10 

22 

21 

(i|      311 

25 

Intcrnatioiial      " 

.     -^ 

!» 

71            'Xi 

. . !  i.'-»'2f 

Indt'iH'iident       " 

< 

•1 

1:5 

4t) 

39    it)i 

.);) 

Indigenous 

.    12 

1 

(3 

25 

7        103        174 

1?* 

1.442   t)o4 

3,124 

1  .OCk 

.  20.0.")." 

10.138 

Total  Foreign  Missionaries  S,.136 

"     Indian  "  38,458 

An  average  of  one  ordained  Mi.-wionary  to  about  218,000  peoitle. 
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APPENDIX  D. 
THE  CHARTER  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

-Wv  held  Ourselves  hound  K.  thr  natives  of  Our 
Imhan  Tcrriioric-s  hy  Uic  san^.  ohli.^ations  of  dutv 
which  b,nci  Is  to  all  Our  other  subjects,  and  those 
ohh-Mtmns  l,y  the  Hlessinj,  of  Almighty  God.  We  shall 
laitlilully   and   conscientiously   fulfil. 

''Firndy  nlytui^  Ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity 

and   acknouled^'itig   uith  gralUude  the  solace  0}  religion 

We  disclaim  alike  the  Rij^^nt  and  Desire  to  impose  Our 

convictions  on  any  of  Our  subjects.     We  declare  it  to 

he  Our  Royal   Will  and   Pleasure  that  none  be  in  any 

%V',se    favored,  none   molested    or  disquieted,  by  reason 

of   their  reliKious  faith  or  observances  ;     but  that  all 

shall  alike  enjoy  the  i-tjual  and  impartial  protection  of 

the  law  :   and  We  do  strictly  char^'e  and  enioin  all  those 

who  n  ay  be  ,n  authority  und-  ■  Us.  that  they  abstain 

from  all  interference  with  the  religious  belief  or  worship 

o     any   of  Our  subjects,   on   ,.ain  of  Our  highest   dis- 

[)k'asnre    . 

"Wlun.  by  the  Blessing  of  Providence,  internal 
tranciuiihly  shall  be  restored,  it  i^  Our  earnest  desire 
to  stimulate  the  j.eaceful  industry  ,  .  Imma,  to  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  impn.vement.  and  to  ad- 
nunister  Its  (lovcrnment  for  the  benefit  of  all  Our  sub- 
jects resident  ttiereia.      In  th.  ir  t,r,..,,.„-if n  i...  o-  .- 
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ftrcnf^tb  ;  in  \h  ir  contentment  Our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  Our  best  reward.  Atid  >n.iy  the  Cod  o^ 
all  Poucr  f^nuit  to  I  s  mid  /■■  tlu  ■■  in  authnritv  under  I's. 
strength  to  earry  out  these  Our  ui  hes  for  the  i^ood  oj  Our 

people." 

The  ai)OVC  extract  is  fr-.m  the  R.'val  Prodatnation 
dated,  Nov.  ist,  1858,  announcing  the  transfer  of  the 
(iovernn-.ent  of  In.iia  from  the  East  India  C"(-nrf.any 
to  the  Crown.  he  words  i  1  italics  were  a<lded  hv  the 
Quee.i  with  her  own  hand,  on  the  suKk'^-'^^i'*'^  "^  ^^1^' 
Prince  Consort,  to  the  Draft  of  the  Prochtmation 
prcsentc.l  to  her  by  her  NUnisters. 
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NOT  AFRAID  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Three  distinguished  Field-Marshal-.  Lord  ^Venfell, 
Methuen,  and  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  a  little  while  a^o 
addressed  a  letter  to  British  Army  Oilic  rs,  having  m 
min<l  the  large  number  of  (Jfiiccrs  who  se  c  from  time 
to  time  in  non-Christian  countries,  such  as  Africa, 
India,    and    Egypt.     The    letter    said,    among    other 

things  : 

"Vou  will  almost  certainly  come  into  contact  witti 
the  representatives  of  various  Christian  Missionary 
Societies,  whose  special  v  -rk  it  is  to  show  to  non- 
Christian  peoples  the  love  of  tlie  Christ  whom  you 
nrofess  to  serve.     We  commfud  these  missionaries  to 

'         ■  .      .  1   I,..  ' 

you  as  u  butJ^      1    hk.".  m.^i   ..^....v.. ~ 


.i'^\r L'l r^  tf 
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hclplully  witli  \]\v  (ii  i\-criinn-nl,  and  (.'imrihn'ini,'  to 
thf  t'lcxaliciii  (.1  ilu'  !)(M],li'  in  ;,  way  :iiipii--ilil(;  lo  oHicial 
acti(j;i. 

"v'-^'mie  f'lijccl  In  Christian  Missiiuis  in  ii^noranrc  of 
tlicir  real  value.  We  would  siii;-e>t  thai  \-ou  will  use 
all  oiijiorlunities  of  niakini:  yotirself  pn-sonallv  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  work  the_\-  are  doin-.  and  ihv  charac- 
ter of  the  converts.  Mo:-t  missions  will  hear  In.ikin.:; 
into,  and  we  aie  con\-inced  that,  if  you  do  t!ii--,  mhi  will 
never  afterwards  condemn  or  helittli^  tliem." 


APPKXDIX  F. 

l-lxtract  Minute  of  (ieneral  Assenil<ly  of  the  Preshy- 
terian  Church  in  India  at  Allahal.ad,  Decemh.r.  kh  .^ 
in  rt  ft  renee  to  ''  Indians  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada." 

It  was  resolved  :  "'idiat  the  Assembly  s.-nd  the  fol- 
lowing messa-e  l(.)  the  Chureh.es  of  tlie  L'S.A.  and  of 
Canada  : 

"The  Assembly  has  heard  with  ^ri'at  conct^rn  of  the 
Kreal  number  of  ])eoplc  of  India,  lar,i;elv  from  the 
Punjab,  who  liavi'  <;'>ne  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  Canada.  Our  conc.-rn  is  lest  Lhey  come  under 
infku'nces  which  will  harden  their  lu\irts  a^'.iinsi  the 
message  of  Christ  and  cause  them  to  retin-n  to  India 
embittered  in  spirit  aiK.  t-'^lran^.^ed  froin  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  their  !)chalf  we  are  impiclled  to  ask  >ou, 
our  Christian  brethren,  ii<il  to  forget  ti;  iml  out  a  help- 
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respond  to  your  symiiathy  and  .iii]-rcciate  your  cfTorts 
in  their  behalf.  It  is  not  for  us  to  Ic^ll  you  in  what 
way  you  may  hclj)  thisu  stranj^crs,  countrymen  of  ours. 
We  write  to  assure  you  tliaL  any  help  you  p;ive  them  will 
be  a  help  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India. 

"Il  has  been  sui-'^^cstcil  that  we  send  missionaries 
from  India  who  know  the  lan^uaj^e  and  w-iys  of  these 
people  to  work  amonK  them.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think 
that  more  can  be  accomplished  by  agencies  carried  on 
under  the  sympathetic  guidance  of  Pastors  and  Sessions 
of  the  local  Churches  where  these  strangers  live. 

"Wc  ask  that  your  Boards  of  Home  and  Forei^^n 
Mis.'ions  brinj,'  to  the  attention  of  your  Presbyteries, 
Sessions,  and  Pastors,  the  peat  opportunity  thus  offered 
them  of  uniting  with  us  in  winning  tlie  people  of  India 
to  love  and  worship  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
blessing  of  many  ready  to  perish  will  come  upon  them  ; 
and,  better  than  this,  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  dwelt  in  Asia,  will  be 
theirs  when  at  last  He  says,  '  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in.' 

"The  Assembly  resoKed  that  the  above  message  be 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Moderator 
and  Stated  f'lerk,  and  that  copies  be  forwarded  by  the 
Clerk  to  the  Secretaries  (»f  ILime  and  Foreign  Mis.^ion 
Boarfls  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
with  the  request  that  they  suggest  to  the  Prcsbyltries 
and  Sessions  the  means  by  which  these  strangers  may 
be  reached  and  brought  to  worship  Cliiist  as  their  Lord 
and  Saviour." 
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BIBIJOGRAPHY 
I.     "  THE  INDIA  LIBr  ARY  " 

The  following  volumes,  the  separate  price  of  w'^  'ch  is  given 
below,  may  be  purchased  for  f  S.OO,  carriage  extra,  from  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  our  Church.  In  these  volumes  the  Social,  Politi- 
cal, Industrial,  and  Religious  conditions  all  find  expert  treatment  : 

Overweights  of  Joy \mv   \Vii.-()n-Cai{mi<uakl 

Uct.iil  I'ricf,  Sl.OO  n.'t. 
The  Empire  of  Christ Hkknaku  I-itcas 

I{rt:iil   IVlcr.  S(tc. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  India  Jamk>  M     Tuom  kn 

H.'tail  I'rici',  COc, 
India's  Problem— Krishna  or  Christ  .Iomn    I'.   .Id.sh.s 

]{.t;ul  I'nr,.,  SI  :,ll. 
•iia  and  Europe  Miru  Drrii  Tow  \skm> 

Retail  I'ric-    *1  :.(>. 

Mosaics  from  India   .Mai((,aui:t  H.  Dkn.vinu 

Kctai!  I'ric.',  Sl.i.>:>. 
Indii  and  Christian  Opportunity  11  \i(I.a\-    V    Hiach 

H'tall   I'ric.'.  :.(»iv 
Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood  Miis.  Marc  is  H    rit.i.Ku 

IMail  rrici",  ?1  _'.') 
(Tills  set  w.mhs  11  IIh.) 


II.     HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

1.  The  Indian  Empire  Sik  Wii.i.ivm  Hi  ntiu 

'rruliiiii's  <  »nfiilal  S,'!  ic',-.  _'t  shillings 
2    Rise  of  British  Dominion  in   India  '^lu   Aijuid   1.>ai,l 

'.ImIiii    Mll||:i\  .    i.nl  .\.<]\  1  rni'C,     \    I'l 

;t    The  Citiz»'n  of  India  Siit  \\  u.i.i  \\i  I.i.i;-\\  aknkii 

M:H■^M!:m  (',.  •      Vru;-.  \Ur 

I    Short  History  of  India .1    TAiiimN  \\  iu.ki.kk 

iMa.Millan  ('..  1      I'llcf,  ?:{ :.() 
')    The  Kicpanslon  of  England  .1    I{   Skki.>:y 

(Liiilr,  UrinMi.  Biist(iii).     I'luT,  $1  T.". 
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III.     MEDICAL  MISSIONS 

1  Ti  -1  Missions,  Their  Place  and  Power  J'JHN  I.owk 

i\\  U    Ucv.'ll  Co  )     ?1  ■")0 

2  The  Medical  Mission,  Its  Place,  Power  and  Appeal 

W.Ci.  \N  ANI.KSH 

(Westimni^tcr  l'ic>s.)      lOc. 

IV.     WOMEN'S  WORK 

1.  Pandita  Ramabai  "^'-^-^  '^    '^"" 

F.  11.  llcvilK'u.i     $i.-r). 

2.  Our  Sisters  in  India ^'-    S..,uk..w 

(K.  11.  H.vcli  ("n  I      $1  •-'•) 

3.  The  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman  Pani.ita  i.  -mala. 

d".  11.  Hkvci.i.  C"(i  )     7.')('. 


V.     GENERAL 

1.  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India     .1.  -N    I'AKyiiiAn,  MA. 

(\,  w  Vcrk,  MurMilhui  ("u  )      10  <) 
•_>.  The  Crown  of  Hinduism  •'    N    1  ahu'  iiau,  MA, 

(Oxfonl  I'nss  )     7  t>. 

;{.  The  Great  Religions  of  India     .IMikuav  Mm  iik.u.,M.A  ,LL  I). 

(Olipliiint.  Aii<i'Ts..n  \-  lMiri<T  !      '>^. 

4    Hinduism  and  Christianity '""n   Ho"^on,  I)  I). 

(( )li|.li:iul.  Aiulcrsoii  \  rcrricr.)     15-t). 

r.    The  Renaissance  in  India  <"    1'    Asi.m.\ss,  MA. 

1 1.nn.idii  S.\   M.  riiiiiii.)     'J,  t>. 

6.  The  Redemption  of  Malwa  W    A    \Vii.s..n,  D D. 

(l'rcsl)Vl.Ti:m  K.  M.  H'lanl,  'loruiituj      i:.  (•••nt.M. 

7.  Village  Work  in  India  >>•  •*    Hisskll 

iK.v.ii  Co.)    :i/,j. 

8.  The  Bishop's  Conversion  Kii-^n   Mi.ArKMAU  Maxwku, 

(i::itoii  Mui  Miuii.s  ;  .fcriiiiuns  im-l  (;r:ih:iiii.)     *1  ")<». 

9.  A  Vision  of  India  '^'""^^'^   '"*■ 

(Siuitli,  I'MiT  \  Co  )     !;< 
10    Among  India's  Rajahs  and  Ryots  >■"  A.  Fkaser 

U'r.'Hl>y(t  ri:iti  lorii^ii  .Ml^skui  Uoanl,   Toronto  )     $1  TA). 
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